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FOREWORD 


The  Twentieth  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
took  place  in  St.  Mark’s  Hall,  Heraklion,  Crete,  Greece.  The  Committee  had 
been  invited  to  meet  in  Crete  by  His  All  Holiness  Athenagoras  I,  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarch.  The  local  host  was  His  Eminence  Eujenios  Psalidakis,  the  Archbishop 
of  Crete,  and  his  Arrangements  Committee  made  excellent  provision  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  the  Committee. 

The  Opening  Session,  held  in  St.  Mark’s  Hall,  was  attended  by  His  Majesty  King 
Constantine  II,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Anne-Marie,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Irene  of  Greece,  the  Archbishop  of  Crete,  representatives  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
and  Evangelical  Churches,  members  of  the  Government  and  members  of  the  Arrange¬ 
ments  Committee. 

Each  day’s  business  was  opened  with  a  worship  service  in  the  Church  of  St.  Titus, 
led  by  Father  Paul  Verghese  during  the  first  week  and  Principal  Russell  Chandran 
during  the  second,  and  concluded  with  a  short  period  of  worship  led  by  members 
of  the  Committee  as  follows:  the  Rev.  F.  Engel,  Dr.  E.T.  Schlieper,  Dr.  Ivy  Chou, 
Bishop  B.  B.  Burnett,  Bishop  K.  Stoylen,  Bishop  Ignatius,  Dr.  N.  J.  Baugher, 
Dr.  E.  Payne. 
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Minutes  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee 


Heraklion,  Crete,  Greece 
August  15th-26th,  1967 


Opening  Actions 


1.  Opening  Worship 

Opening  worship  was  conducted  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Minas,  Heraklion, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Crete,  and  included  a  meditation  led  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee. 


2.  Call  to  Order 


The  Twentieth  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  was  called  to  order  on  Tuesday, 
August  15th,  1967,  at  6.00  p.m.  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  in  the 
presence  of  H.  M.  King  Constantine  II,  H.  M.  Queen  Anne-Marie,  and  H.  R.  H. 
Princess  Irene  of  Greece. 

3.  Greetings 

Following  a  prayer,  the  Chairman  invited  the  Archbishop  of  Crete,  H.  E.  Eujenios 
Psalidakis,  to  the  rostrum.  The  Archbishop,  in  extending  a  welcome  to  the  Central 
Committee,  expressed  his  gratitude  that  the  Committee  had  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  through  whom  Orthodoxy  had  taken  a  leading  part  in 
ecumenical  activities. 

Dr.  Fry  said,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  that  the  memorable  event  of  this 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  was  the  remarkable  and  unprecedented  honour 
of  being  addressed  by  a  royal  personage  who  was  himself  a  notable  Christian. 

H.  M.  King  Constantine  II,  in  a  gracious  speech,  welcomed  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  whose  work,  he  said,  he  followed  with  great 
interest.  In  reminding  the  Meeting  that  he  belonged  to  the  younger  generation,  His 
Majesty  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  inner  message  of  the  unseen  Christ.  He 
commended  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  what  it  stood  for,  and 
sought  the  Divine  Blessing  on  its  activities  (the  full  text  of  the  speech  is  attached  as 
Appendix  I). 

After  thanking  His  Majesty  for  his  inspiring  and  encouraging  address,  the  Chair¬ 
man  invited  the  Archbishop  of  Athens  and  All  Greece  —  His  Beatitude  Hieronimos 
—  to  address  the  meeting,  adding  that  the  Archbishop  was  a  valued  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  the  Committee  now  wished  to  offer  him  their  felicitations. 

The  Archbishop  welcomed  the  Committee  and  expressed  gratitude  for  the  great 
and  extensive  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  saying  that  in  the  past  two 
decades  it  had  made  its  presence  felt  in  war  and  peace,  disaster  and  rehabilitation, 
in  uniting  and  serving. 
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The  Moderator  of  the  Greek  Evangelical  Church,  the  Rev.  Michael  Kyriakakis, 
invited  to  speak  next,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  joining  with  his  Orthodox  brethren 
in  welcoming  the  Central  Committee  to  Greece  where  the  Evangelical  Christians 
were  but  a  small  flock.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  love,  unity  and  cooperation 
among  Christians  might  become  a  reality  both  in  individual  and  ecclesiastical  life. 

The  Mayor  of  Heraklion,  Mr.  Nicolas  Hadzakis,  welcomed  the  Central  Committee 
to  the  town  of  Heraklion  and  expressed  pleasure  at  the  opportunity  of  offering 
hospitality.  He  spoke  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  being  a  source  of  life 
and  hope  and  of  the  inspiration  deriving  from  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  in  bringing 
the  churches  together.  He  extended  the  good  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Heraklion  for  the  success  of  the  Meeting  and  added  that  the  Committee  would 
always  be  welcomed  to  Crete  for  any  peaceful  activities. 


4.  Roll  Call 


HCA- 67-00  2- 


Dr.  Fry  spoke  a  warm  word  of  welcome  to  Dr.  Blake  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  Central  Committee  as  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  General  Secretary  then  called  the  roll  of  those  present  (see  Appendix  II), 
drawing  attention  to  the  nomination  of  the  following  three  persons  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Central  Committee  as  replacements  : 


The  Rt.  Rev.  John  E.  Hines  —  to  replace  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Lichtenberger 
Mr.  William  P.  Thompson  —  to  replace  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake 

Archpriest  Livery  Voronov  —  to  replace  Archpriest  Vitaly  Borovoy 


These  nominations  were  approved  by  the  Central  Committee. 


5.  Minutes  of  the  Nineteenth  Meeting 

The  Minutes  of  the  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  February  1966,  were  approved  as  circulated. 

6.  Adoption  of  Agenda  and  Time-table 

The  General  Secretary  presented  the  proposed  agenda  and  time-table  for  the 
meeting,  indicating  that  5  sub-committees  had  been  envisaged  as  follows  : 

1.  Nominations  Committee 

2.  Finance  Committee 

3.  Assembly  Preparations  Committee 

4.  Reference  Committee  I  —  to  be  responsible  for  discussion  of : 

(1)  The  Theme 

(2)  Executive  Committee’s  Report 

(3)  General  Secretary’s  Report 

(4)  Structure  Committee  Report 

(5)  Recommendations  based  on  the  Hague 

Consultation 

(6)  Applications  for  membership  of  WCC 

5.  Reference  Committee  II  —  to  be  responsible  for  discussion  of : 

(1)  Reports  of  Divisional  Committees 

(2)  Report  of  CCIA 

(3)  Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  with 

Roman  Catholics 

The  proposed  time-table  as  well  as  the  proposed  list  of  sub-committees  were 
approved,  subject  to  possible  modification  as  the  work  demanded. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  REPORTS  AND  DOCUMENTS  FOR  STUDY  BY 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 


7.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Dr.  Payne  took  the  Chair  while  Dr.  Fry  presented  the  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  (see  appendix  III).  He  pointed  out  that  adoption  of  the  proposal  to  integrate 
into  one  department  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Evangelism  and  the  Department 
of  Missionary  Studies  to  form  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism 
would  require  an  amendment  to  the  rules  of  the  WCC  and  an  appropriate  form  had 
been  prepared  for  submission  to  Reference  Committee  I.  The  Report  was  received. 

8.  In  Memoriam 

Dr.  Fry,  as  a  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  stressed  the  loss 
to  the  WCC,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  of  two  of  its  most 
senior  members  of  staff. 

In  February  of  this  year,  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Cooke,  an  Associate  General  Secretary 
of  the  WCC,  and  Director  of  its  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service  since  1955,  died  in  New  York  after  undergoing  major  surgery. 

Philippe  Maury,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Information  since  1961,  succumbed 
in  June  of  this  year  to  an  operation  which  it  had  been  hoped  might  restore  him  to 
full  health. 

The  loss  of  these  two  men,  both  in  the  prime  of  their  lives,  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
WCC  and  to  their  many  personal  friends. 

9.  Message  to  Former  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Vice-Chairman,  Dr.  Payne,  the  Central  Committee  unan¬ 
imously  voted  to  send  a  cable  of  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser’t 
Hooft,  former  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC. 

10.  Report  of  General  Secretary  rich- 6 a  ^3/^y 

Dr.  Blake  presented  the  Report  of  the  General  Secretary  (see  Appendix  IV)  which 
centred  on  the  subject  “The  ecumenical  movement  and  the  place  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  its  service.”  The  report  was  welcomed  with  acclamation. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  Bishop  Lilje,  after  expressing  general  appreciation  of 
the  report,  questioned  the  use  of  the  terms  “progressive”  and  “reactionary”  since 
the  latter  had  a  pejorative  sense.  Further,  some  degree  of  institutionalism  was 
unavoidable  as  the  ecumenical  movement  grew.  Dr.  Blake,  replying,  stressed  that 
though  he  had  used  the  term  “conservative,”  he  had  not  used  “reactionary.”  He 
felt  that  the  terms  “progressive”  and  “conservative”  were  meaningful. 

Dr.  Baeta  missed  any  reference  in  the  report  to  specific  efforts  towards  unity  and 
any  new  developments  in  that  respect.  Dr.  Mishriky  opined  that,  if  the  report  could 
be  put  into  simpler  language,  it  would  be  valuable  for  wider  distribution.  Dr.  Pusey 
expressed  anxiety  over  the  statement  “God  is  stricily  nonsense  in  the  popular  mind 
of  today.”  He  felt  that  the  statement  was  too  broad  and  asked  for  observations  from 
others. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  “transcendence.” 
Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss  spoke  of  the  two  senses  in  which  the  term  had  been  used.  In 
scientific  terminology  the  category  “transcendence”  had  no  meaning,  but  that  did 
not  mean  that  even  for  scientists  there  were  not  realms  of  life  which  were  quite 
different.  “Transcendence”  had  a  value  in  itself  —  it  did  not  simply  serve  to  fill  in 
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gaps  in  scientific  knowledge.  The  second  sense  was  that  of  self- transcendence  which 
was  a  widely  recognised  necessity,  even  though  each  new  realisation  of  this  aim 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  some  new  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  Christians  were 
driven  repeatedly  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  final  bankruptcy  of  the  concept  of 
self-transcendence.  The  role  of  worship  should  also  have  a  place  in  the  report. 

The  Metropolitan  of  Myra  said  that  the  term  “transcendence”  had  a  clear  theolo¬ 
gical  significance.  It  might  have  a  moral  significance  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 
From  the  Orthodox  point  of  view  the  use  of  the  term  in  an  ecclesiological  sense  was 
dangerous.  Metropolitan  Parthenios  supported  this  and  felt  the  report,  by  stressing 
transcendence,  acted  as  an  antidote  to  tendencies  to  see  Church  problems  in  rational 
terms  only. 

Bishop  Barbieri  remarked  that  people  in  Latin  America  believed  in  God  but  felt 
that  He  was  too  far  away.  Therefore  “immanence”  was  a  more  valuable  concept 
than  “transcendence.”  Dr.  Berkhof,  while  admitting  some  confusion  in  phraseology, 
claimed  that  the  WCC  had  to  be  both  conservative  and  progressive.  This  was  a  basic 
problem.  He  did  not  see  any  real  division  between  Biblical  theologians  and  the  WCC. 
The  Biblical  theologians  could  assist  in  better  understanding  the  relationship  between 
unity  and  diversity.  Dr.  Davidson  asked  whether  the  WCC  was  right  in  continually 
wondering  whether  the  constituent  churches  would  follow  its  lead  ?  Was  it  not  the 
duty  of  the  WCC  to  accept  the  risks  of  leadership  ? 

Archbishop  Woods,  referring  to  the  final  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  next 
Assembly,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Central  Committee  would  realise  what  extre¬ 
mely  strong  criticism  was  being  directed  against  the  WCC  and  national  and  regional 
councils.  He  hoped  that  the  Reference  Committee  concerned  would  take  this  very 
seriously.  Metropolitan  Athenagoras  of  Thyateira  found  the  element  of  “imman¬ 
ence”  in  the  report.  Obviously  the  General  Secretary  had  wanted  to  speak  to  those 
who  had  lost  the  meaning  of  God. 

Replying,  Dr.  Blake  said  that  in  the  first  part  of  his  report  he  was  referring  to  the 
intellectual  climate  of  the  modern  secular  world.  He  thought  the  concept  of  “im¬ 
manence”  was  not  in  question  today  so  much  as  is  “transcendence.”  In  the  second 
part  of  his  report  he  had  deliberately  used  the  term  “transcendence”  in  its  second 
common  meaning.  He  also  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  discussion  and  criti¬ 
cisms  made  by  the  members. 

The  Committee  then  voted  to  refer  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
Reference  Committee  I,  with  the  following  exceptions  : 

paragraphs  4,  9,  10,  11  and  13  to  Reference  Committee  II; 

paragraphs  16  and  17  to  the  Finance  Committee ; 

paragraph  14  to  the  Assembly  Preparations  Committee, 

requesting  the  chairmen  of  the  two  Reference  Committees  to  consult  with  each  other. 

The  Report  of  the  General  Secretary  was  referred  to  Reference  Committee  I. 

11.  Exposition  of  Main  Theme  -  CJO^ /^Ot/ooffoOg 

The  Rev.  Philip  Potter  presented  a  paper  on  “The  Concern  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  for  Evangelism”  (see  Appendix  V).  The  Chairman  then  invited  Prof. 
Hromadka  and  Dr.  Schiotz  to  comment  on  the  document  as  a  preparation  for  a 
more  general  discussion. 

All  participants  in  the  debate  cordially  welcomed  the  document  and  offered 
comments.  Prof.  Hromadka  said  that  the  test  of  obedience  to  the  evangelistic  calling 
was  whether  churches,  congregations  and  individuals  were  prepared  to  change  their 
lives  and  attitudes  so  as  to  be  able  to  evangelise  in  the  face  of  totally  changed  poli¬ 
tical  circumstances  and  social  patterns.  The  real  problem  was  whether  Christians 
really  believed  what  they  professed  —  that  the  Lord  of  history,  the  Lord  of  life  and 
of  the  cross  was  centred  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  died  and  rose  again.  Christians 
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had  to  express  clearly  the  substance  of  their  faith  if  they  were  to  be  taken  seriously 
as  confessing  Christians.  They  had  to  be  prepared  for  breath-taking  change.  The 
real  issue  of  the  present  situation  was  whether  we  had  really  reached  the  depth  of  the 
apostolic  message.  Christians  must  not  be  afraid  of  criticism  which  would  help  to 
understand  the  Gospel  more  deeply.  It  was  necessary  to  listen  very  carefully  to  what 
non-Christians  were  saying  since  they  too  were  undergoing  a  change  in  their  thinking. 

Dr.  Schiotz  commented  favourably  on  the  document  as  a  whole  and  encouraged 
the  interchangeability  of  the  terms  “mission,”  “witness,”  and  “evangelism.”  He 
warned  against  permitting  dialogue  to  degenerate  into  a  weak  spirit  of  general  tole¬ 
ration,  and  stressed  that  witness  had  to  be  based  in  reality  and  truth.  Thus  it  was  to 
be  shorn  of  all  cant  and  cliches. 

Opening  a  more  general  discussion.  Dr.  Niesel  reminded  the  meeting  that  the 
term  “dialogue”  was  derived  from  Greek  pfulosophy  and  had  been  seized  upon  by 
the  churches  as  being  useful  in  the  conditions  of  a  pluralistic  society.  He  warned 
against  the  two-fold  danger  hidden  in  the  concept,  i.  e.  that  Christians  were  interested 
in  a  kind  of  common  truth  which  might  be  discovered  by  a  process  of  dialogue, 
whereas  in  actual  fact  they  could  only  report  on  the  significance  for  them  of  the  great 
acts  of  God  ;  and  that  it  was  possible  for  men,  by  their  own  efforts  in  dialogue,  to 
discover  the  truth,  whereas  the  truth  dawned  upon  men  of  itself,  when  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  was  proclaimed  to  them.  Thus  dialogue  might  hinder  the  service  Christians 
were  called  on  to  undertake  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Prof- Zabolotsky  expressed  the  conviction  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  churches 
to  hear  whattjod  was  saying  through  the  world  outside  the  Church  where  He  was 
also  inspiring  men.  Dialogue  should,  however,  lead  to  practical  activity  in  the 
churches.  Evangelism  should  have  practical  implications  for  the  life  of  the  world. 

Bishop  Bartha,  speaking  from  the  experience  of  East  European  situations,  said  it 
was  quite  clear  mat  traditional  preaching  failed  completely  to  touch  the  masses. 
There  had  to  be  new  research  into  Biblical  meanings,  including  the  importance  of  the 
prophetic  role,  and  on  these  a  new  preaching  had  to  be  founded. 

Professor  Berkhof  found  a  relationship  between  what  the  WCC  had  been  saying 
and^omgin  the~matter  of  evangelism  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  given  periods. 
Immediately  after  the  war  had  come  the  period  of  a  new  searching  for  meaning. 
To  this  had  succeeded  the  ideas  connected  with  the  conviction  that  man  had  “come 
of  age.”  He  felt  a  new  period  was  beginning  when  the  question  asked  of  the  churches 
would  be  simply,  “is  there  a  God  ?”  How  could  this  question  be  answered  in  the 
present  state  of  theological  confusion  ?  Could  DWME  not  endeavour  to  find  those 
few  people  who  had  the  gift  of  speaking  to  these  new  questions  ? 

jfishop  Stovlen,  stressing  the  linguistic  problem  the  Central  Committee  faced 
when  it  received  an  important  document  during  the  course  of  one  of  its  meetings, 
urged  that  documents  on  the  theme  should  be  issued  before  the  meeting. 

Bishon  Vladimir  thought  that  member  churches  of  the  WCC  should  first  clarify 
their  thinking  on  evangelism  amongst  themselves  before  engaging  in  similar  discussions 
with  non-member  churches.  He  regretted  mission  work  undertaken  by  Protestant 
churches  amongst  Orthodox  people,  and  called  for  coordination  of  mission  work 
between  members  of  the  WCC. 

Dl^ m o n Reflected  that,  for  example,  in  India  an  enormous  missionary 
effort  had  actually  produced  little  in  terms  of  personal  conversion.  If  the  object  of 
the  Church’s  mission  was  the  “conversion  of  the  world,”  what  was  wrong  with  the 
methods  used  ?*  Bishop  Eirinaios.  Metropolitan  of  Kissamos,  also  took  up  the  lack 
of  proportion  between  effort  ancf  result  and  traced  the  trouble  to  constant  repetition 
of  outworn  Biblical  concepts.  Armed  with  new  Biblical  insights,  the  churches  should 
move  out  into  the  new  spheres  of  modern  life. 

Pastor,  Dominie  Abineno  reported  on  the  remarkable  experiences  being  made  in 
Indonesia  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  He  felt  that  increased  internationalisation  of 


mission  work  was  essential  and  asked  for  help  in  the  making  of  studies  on  Christianity 
and  Worship  in  Asia.  The  Rev.  David  Paton  called  for  an  investigation  of  the 
reasons  why  churches  spent  so  much  energy  on  those  who  were  already  members. 
He  feared  that  Christianity  had  become  a  form  of  private  cult  and  would  have  been 
recognised  and  stigmatised  by  Old  Testament  prophets  as  “local  Baal  worship.” 
The  Rev.  Frank  Engel  found  that  the  report  of  the  General  Secretary  and  Mr.  Potter’s 
document  interlocked.  Doubt  had  become  dominant  in  the  modern  world  and  the 
churches  had  to  be  alert  to  the  erosion  of  faith  and  the  consequent  loss  of  nerve. 
Commissioner  Evans  urged  that  evangelism  be  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  simplicity, 
joyfulness  and  certitude,  recognising  the  inspiring  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Bishop  Philipos  Mar  Theophilus  emphasised  the  real  need  for  the  renewal  of 
the  fchurch  as  a  preparation  for  the  proper  function  of  evangelism  in  every  Church. 
“Ecumenical  evangelism”  he  welcomed  as  a  good  idea  but  it  was  spoiled  by  the 
evident  disunity  of  the  churches.  Dr.  John  Coventry  Smith  felt  that  this  was  a 
generation  which  was  not  clear  about  'evangelism ;  it  did  noFreally  expect  anything 
to  happen  in  evangelism.  The  Rev.  B.  Probowinoto.  speaking  of  Indonesia,  said 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  believed  in  God,  thus  it  was  not  a  matter  of  proving 
that  God  existed,  but  of  showing  that  God  was  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  drew 
a  comparison  with  Christ’s  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews.  He  called  for  a 
search  for  new  methods  of  expressing  the  Gospel  and  indicated  the  use  of  miracle, 
which  power  was  being  rediscovered  in  Indonesia.  The  power  of  prayer  and  fasting 
should  also  be  proved.  He  asked  for  the  help  of  the  DWME  in  recovering  these 
methods. 

Dr.  Baeta^  sneaking  against  the  background  of  experience  in  Africa,  recalled 
that  evangelism,  in  the  sense  of  making  Christ  known  to  those  who  did  not  know 
him,  was  the  most  popular  subject  in  the  older  churches  and  able  to  awaken  strong 
financial  support.  Nevertheless,  progress  was  very  slow  indeed.  There  were  too 
many  people  going  around  telling  the  Gospel  story  in  the  oddest  ways  which  made 
for  confusion  more  than  anything  else. 

Bishop  Burnett  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  in  South  Africa,  the  church  groups 
which  were  growing  most  speedily  were  those  least  encumbered  with  organisation  — 
the  separatist  sects.  Was  there  something  significant  about  this  ?  The  Church  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  moved  to  evangelism  unless  it  was  shaken  very  radically  from 
its  present  stance.  The  extraordinary  situation  had  arisen  that  if  one  really  wanted 
to  preach  the  Gospel  one  probably  produced  a  schism  in  the  Church.  The  Church 
was  no  longer  free  to  evangelise.  Could  not  the  DWME  do  some  research  on  the 
factors  which  were  holding  down  the  Church  from  freedom  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  ? 
Dr.  John  Marsh  felt  that  if  we  had  lost  our  nerve  about  evangelism  it  was  not 
because  we  had  lost  our  faith  but  because  of  the  difficulty  in  the  world  which  was 
being  discovered.  Perhaps  the  very  inability  to  evangelise  was  because  God  was 
calling  the  Church  to  suffer  this  and  perhaps  there  was  no  better  way  than  being 
silent.  A  fresh  understanding  was  needed  of  what  it  meant  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  minister.  He  felt  that  even  if  the  Church  had  to  keep  silent  now,  God  would 
not  let  it  stay  silent  long.  Was  this  a  period  between  Easter  and  Pentecost  ? 

Dr.  Jean  Kotto  drew  attention  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  dialogue.  The  task  of 
the  Church  was  not  to  dialogue  but  to  convince.  Evangelism  had  a  practical  sense 
which  should  not  be  minimised.  It  had  to  be  concerned  with  me  sufferings  of  people 
and  their  struggles  for  independence  and  racial  justice.  He  would  have  liked  to  add 
to  the  mandate  of  DWME  that  they  should  engage  in  ecumenical  missionary  action 
in  a  definite  country  within  precise  limitations. 

Replying,  Mr.  Potter  said  that  he  had  felt  compelled  to  remind  the  Central 
Committee  of  what  the  WCC  had  said  and  thought  on  the  subject  of  evangelism. 
The  question  now  came  back,  “What  are  we  to  do  ?”  He  stressed  three  points  : 
(1)  The  characteristic  note  of  thinking  and  research  within  the  WCC  had  been  tre- 
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mendous  attention  to  the  world  as  it  was,  to  people  and  to  their  actual  situations 
around  the  world.  (2)  It  was  out  of  this  agony,  out  of  this  silence,  that  we  were 
learning  what  to  say  and  how  to  speak.  (3)  Many  had  spoken  about  the  need  for 
renewal  in  the  churches,  but  again  the  question  came  back,  “What  shall  we  do  ?” 
DWME  was  expected  to  do  something  about  it,  to  undertake  and  stimulate  action, 
but  this  had  to  become  effective  in  the  churches,  otherwise  nothing  would  really 
happen. 

The  document  was  remitted  to  Reference  Committee  I. 


12.  Preparations  for  Fourth  Assembly 


The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the  presentation  of  Assembly  matters,  informed 
members  of  the  Committee  that  these  items  would  be  passed  to  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Assembly  Preparations  for  detailed  consideration  and  action.  A  report  from 
that  Sub-Committee  would  be  received  later  and  members  of  the  Committee  would 
have  opportunity  at  that  time  to  discuss  actions  and  make  suggestions. 

(1)  Local  Arrangements  for  the  Assembly 

Mr.  Thomsen  informed  the  Committee  in*  detail  of  the  physical  conditions  for 
the  holding  of  the  Assembly  in  Uppsala. 

(2)  Draft  Programme 

Mr.  Hayward  outlined  the  suggested  programme  for  the  Assembly.  A  more 
detailed  programme  would  be  submitted  for  the  Central  Committee’s  consider¬ 
ation  at  a  later  session. 

(3)  Assembly  Section  Officers 

Mr.  Hayward  presented  a  paper  by  the  Executive  Committee  reporting  on  the 
selection  of  Assembly  Section  Officers. 

(4)  Directives  for  Preparation  of  Assembly  Section  Documents 

Mr.  Hayward  presented  a  paper  concerning  directives  for  the  preparation  of 
Assembly  Section  documents,  emphasising  the  necessity  to  keep  to  the  specified 
length  of  the  documents. 

(5)  Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Rules  of  the  WCC  concerning  the  Composition  of 
the  Assembly 

The  attention  of  the  Central  Committee  was  drawn  to  a  document  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Rules  of  the  WCC  concerning  the  composition  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  In  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  WCC  on  amendments  to  the  rules  (New 
Delhi  Report,  p.  429)  twenty-four  hours’  notice  was  now  being  given  to  members 
concerning  the  proposed  amendments  of  III/4  and  II/2.  The  document  would 
go  to  the  Sub-Committee  and  be  brought  back  to  Central  Committee  for  adoption. 

■U 

(6)  List  of  Delegates  from  Member  Churches 

Mr.  Thomsen  reported  that  a  document  showing  the  present  list  of  delegates 
named  by  member  churches  was  being  prepared  for  circulation  amongst  the 
Committee.  It  \^s  announced  that  the  Orthodox  churches  were  generally  slow 
in  giving  the  names  of  their  delegates,  which  made  it  difficult  to  balance  properly 
the  allocation  of  places  as  committee  chairmen. 

(7)  Report  of  Central  Committee  to  Fourth  Assembly  —  “ New  Delhi  to  Uppsala ” 

Members  of  the  Committee  were  given  typescript  copies  of  the  Report  of  the 
Central  Committee  to  the  Fourth  Assembly,  for  information.  A  Foreword,  a 
chapter  on  Finance  and  an  Epilogue,  had  yet  to  be  added.  The  matter  was  to 
be  further  considered  in  sub-committee  and  action  taken  later. 
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(8)  Visitors'  Programme  in  Uppsala 

Mr.  Thomsen  reported  that  [staff  felt  some  provision  should  be  made  to  give 
visitors  to  Uppsala,  who  were  not  connected  with  the  Assembly,  a  positive 
understanding  of  what  the  Assembly  was  doing.  A  programme  had  therefore 
been  suggested  which  was  intended  to  serve  this  purpose. 

(9)  Suggested  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches 

Mr.  Thomsen  presented  a  document  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  Rules  of  the  WCC  made  necessary  by  a  decision  of  the  Central  Committee 
at  Enugu,  January  1965  (see  Minutes  of  Enugu  Meeting,  p.  24). 

The  Committee  noted  that  due  notice  of  the  submission  of  the  amendments 
proposed  in  the  document  had  been  given. 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  the  foregoing  items  on  the  preparations  for  the 
Fourth  Assembly  be  referred,  together  with  the  comments  from  members  of  the 
Committee,  to  the  Sub-Committee  on  Assembly  Preparations.  This  was  agreed. 

The  Chairman  then  invitedcomments  omthe  Assembly  preparations, 
y  It  was  pointed  out  thatQh^essor Takanakajvas  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Section 
Officers  even  though  he  had  not  been  appointed  a  delegate  by  his  Church.  Dr. 
Blake  replied  that  according  to  the  rule,  all  chairmen  of  Sections  must  be  delegates 
of  their  Church,  but  advisers  might  be  used  in  other  leadership  capacities.  In  each 
case,  the  Church  was  consulted. 

r^nnn  Patpp  drew  attention  to  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  paper  on  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  Rules.  The  Chairman  stated  that 
this  would  be  raised  in  sub-committee. 

Dr,...NieseLsuggested  that  there  should  be  a  close  link,  as  he  believed  the  Enugu 
Central  Committee  had  required,  between  the  main  theme  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
proposed  new  title  for  Section  I  —  “Catholicity.”  Dr.  Niesel  was  invited  to  put  his 
observation  in  writing  at  the  disposal  of  the  sub-committee. 

Metropolitan  Philaret  voiced  his  deep  disappointment  at  the  completely  inade- 
quafS^epresentatTon  *oi  Orthodox  and  East  European  participants  in  the  list  of 
proposed  Section  Officers.  The  Chairman  invited  him  to  submit  suggestions  to  the 
Assembly  Sub-Committee.  Dr.  Blake, pointed  out  that  the  full  quota  of  Officers  for 
the  Assembly  had  still  not  been  completed.  It  was  hoped  to  have  a  stronger  repre¬ 
sentation  from  the  Orthodox  amongst  the  Officers  of  the  Assembly  but  that  this 
was  difficult  to  accomplish  when  the  names  of  the  delegates  from  many  of  the 
Orthodox  member  churches  had  not  yet  been  communicated  to  the  WCC.  The 
importance  of  this  matter  was  underlined  in  interventions  by  Metropolitan  Pante¬ 
leimon.  Metropolitan  Nikodim.— Bishop  Vladimir  and.Dr; -Krikoiian.  At  the  suggest¬ 
ion  of  Dr.  Pusey,  the  Committee  voted  to  empower  the  Assembly  Sub-Committee 
to  nominate  additional  vice-chairmen  to  Sections  if  such  action  seemed  advisable. 

Dr.  Tuller  asked  about  the  dates  of  the  Central  Committee  prior  to  the  Assembly. 
Mr  .^Thomsen  replied  that  Central  Committee  would  meet  at  noon  on  Tuesday, 
2nd  July,  1968,  and  continue  throughout  Wednesday,  3rd  July.  The  Assembly 
would  commence  on  the  4th  July  and  Assembly  participants  would  be  expected  to 
arrive  on  the  3rd  July. 

♦ 

The  Committee  then  agreed 

that  the  documents  concerning  Assembly  Preparations  be  passed  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  action  to  the  Sub-Committee  on  Assembly  Preparations. 
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13.  General  Secretary’s  Proposals  arising  from  the  Hague  Consultation  on 
the  Future  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

Dr.  Blake  introduced  a  document  containing  proposals  arising  from  the  Hague 
Consultation  concerning  the  future  of  the  CCIA  (see  Appendix  VI).  He  reminded 
the  Committee  that  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Enugu  in  1965  had  approved 
an  action  to  call  a  Consultation  to  examine  the  work  of  the  churches  in  international 
affairs,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Churches’  Commission  on  International  Affairs, 
in  the  light  of  twenty  years’  experience.  The  Consultation  was  held  at  The  Hague 
in  April  1967.  Representation  had  been  in  terms  of  cultural,  geographical  as  well 
as  confessional  considerations.  Some  60  delegates  were  present ;  approximately  half 
were  laymen,  experts  in  various  spheres,  and  only  about  one- third  were  people  who 
had  been  organisationally  involved  with  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  during 
the  20-year  period. 

Since  the  Hague  Consultation,  the  General  Secretary,  by  remit  from  Enugu, 
had  prepared  the  proposal  for  revising  the  Constitution  of  CCIA  for  recommendation 
to  the  Fourth  Assembly  at  Uppsala  in  1968.  Dr.  Blake  said  that  he  had  drafted 
the  proposals  on  the  basis  of  what  he  had  learned  at  the  Hague  Consultation,  and 
in  consultation  with  staff  of  the  CCIA  and  other  staff  members.  The  draft  document 
had  been  presented  to  the  staff  of  the  WCC  in  Geneva  and  in  August  1967  a  formal 
consultation  had  been  held  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  CCIA.  As  a  result 
some  improvements  were  made  to  the  first  draft.  This  improved  draft  had  been 
considered  and  amended  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  immediately 
prior  to  the  present  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee.  The  present  paper  was, 
therefore,  being  presented  to  the  Central  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Dr.  Blake  went  on  to  underline  those  points  which  represented  a  change 
from  the  original  Constitution.  He  also  referred  to  changes  which  would  inevitably 
arise  now  that  the  period  of  distinguished  leadership  given  by  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb 
and  Dr.  O.  F.  Nolde  was  coming  to  an  end. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion,  Mr^Eajin^asked  for  a  more  precise  definition  of  terms 
in  various  parts  of  the  document,  as  a  safeguard  against  any  abuse  of  the  decisions 
taken  in  New  Delhi  concerning  the  CCIA.  Bishop  Burnett,  referring  to  SeC' 
tion  V  (4),  enquired  whether  the  words  “Christian  knowledge”  meant  “theological 
competence.”  Professox^Zabolotsky  expressed  concern  about  the  continuing  use  of 
the  term  “world^ommunity.”  Further,  while  it  was  recognised  that  CCIA  should 
have  a  degree  of  independence,  there  had  to  be  coordination  with  the  WCC.  Appoint¬ 
ments  were  handled  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  CCIA  but  there  should  be 
adequate  provision  for  prior  consultation  with  the  member  churches  concerned. 

Dr.  Kotto  raised  various  questions  about  the  relationship  between  CCIA  and 
the  WCC.  What  was  the  place  within  CCIA  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC  ? 
What  was  his  sphere  of  action  ?  Why  did  CCIA  require  a  different  relationship  to 
WCC  from  other  departments  and  commissions  ? 

Archbishop  Woods  enquired  whether  Commissioners  should  not  now  be  required 
to  haVe^some  direct  link  with  the  personnel  of  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  served  ?  Professor  d’Espine  asked  whether  consideration 
had  been  given  to  the  delicate  matter  of  the  status  of  declarations  made  by  the  officers 
of  the  WCC  ?  What  was  the  status  of  such  declarations  ?  Dr.  Blake,  replying,  said 
that  no  constitution  such  as  this  document  was,  could  guarantee  a  successful  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  latter  depended  on  the  people  involved.  Reassuring  Dr.  Kotto  he 
said  that  the  new  Constitution  provided  for  no  greater  independence  than  the  old 
one.  The  General  Secretary  had  a  direct  relationship  with  the  Director  of  the  CCIA 
which  was  better  defined  in  the  present  document,  particularly  in  matters  of  restraint. 
To  Professor  d’Espine  he  said  that  the  question  of  declarations  had  also  been  more 
carefully  regulated  as  far  as  this  is  possible  in  such  a  document.  He  concluded  by 
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assuring  Professor  Zabolotsky  that  the  English  term  “world  community”  was  not 
a  political  but  an  ethical  concept. 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  the  document  be  referred  to  Reference  Com¬ 
mittee  I.  The  motion  was  approved. 


14.  Report  from  Structure  Committee 


Bishop  J.  K.  Mathews,  Chairman  of  the  Structure  Committee,  introduced  the 
report  (see  Appendix  VII).  Drawing  attention  to  the  membership  of  the  Committee 
and  to  certain  changes  which  had  taken  place,  he  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Norman 
Goodall’s  outstanding  work  as  first  Chairman  of  the  Structure  Committee. 

Welcoming  the  report,  Bishop  Barbieri  stressed  the  need  for  provision  to  be 
made  for  continuing  studies*  on  the  various  problems  of  Religious  Liberty.  He 
doubted  whether  this  could  be  adequately  undertaken  by  CCIA.  Dr.  Niesel 
enquired  as  to  the  future  relationship  between  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  and  the  Study  Division. 

Replying  to  these  two  points,  Dr.  Blake  underlined  the  fact  that  financial  strin¬ 
gency  would  inevitably  affect  both  matters.  He  gave  the  assurance,  however,  that, 
in  spite  of  this  difficulty,  the  staff  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  would  be  main¬ 
tained  at  least  at  its  present  strength.  There  would  be  no  change  in  the  existing 
relationship  between  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  and  the  Division  of  Studies 
before  the  implementation  of  the  Structure  study  after  Uppsala.  On  the  question 
of  Religious  Liberty  it  would  be  possible  to  continue  to  benefit  from  the  services 
of  Dr.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz  in  the  capacity  of  consultant,  until  the  next  Assembly. 

Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  stressed  that  there  had  never  been  any  conflict  between  the 
work  of  the  CCIA  and  the  Commission  on  Religious  Liberty.  Mr.  Mahabane 
associated  himself  strongly  with  the  concerns  which  had  been  expressed  by  Bishop 
Barbieri. 

Dr.  Tuller,  referring  to  various  sections  of  the  document,  asked  how  actions 

could  be  taken  at  the  present  meeting  on  matters  which  were  yet  to  be  placed  before 

the  Structure  Committee  ? 

♦ 

Dr.  Blake  pointed  out  that  under  pressure  of  the  time  schedule  basic  decisions 
on  the  future  of  the  CCIA  had  to  be  taken  at  the  present  meeting.  These  would 
be  discussed  in  Uppsala  along  with  other  structural  matters.  Although  the  Central 
Committee  just  before  Uppsala  would  be  very  brief,  consideration  would  have  to 
be  given  to  a  number  of  recommendations  from  the  Structure  Committee.  He 
expected  that  the  organisation  of  CCIA  would  be  included  in  the  Structure  Com¬ 
mittee  report. 

The  Chairman  agreed  that  the  substantive  decision  about  CCIA  had  to  be  taken 
at  the  present  meeting. 

Dr.  Kotto  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  in  the  Structure  Report  to 
consider  a  much  closer  collaboration  between  DICARWS  and  DWME,  the  aims 
of  which  he  felt  to  be  very  similar  ? 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Paper,  together  with  the  comments  thereon,  be 

referred  to  Reference  Committee  I. 


15.  Applications  for  Membership 

Mr.  Micheli  reported  that,  following  past  practice,  it  was  again  proposed  to  send 
the  Executive  Committee’s  recommendations  on  applications  for  membership 
directly  to  Reference  Committee  I.  Accordingly  action  by  the  Central  Committee 
would  have  to  be  taken  after  the  report  of  that  Reference  Committee.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  was  APPROVED. 
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16.  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 


/fa  -h**  * 


Principal  Russell  Chandran,  introducing  Dr.  Lukas  Vischer  to  present  the  report, 
expressed  his  appreciation  to  him  both  for  the  quantity  of  work  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  Bristol  (July  29th  to  August  9th, 
1967)  and  also  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  served  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Vischer  presented  the  report  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order,  concentrating  on  the  two  themes  of  “The  Ecumenical  Way”  document 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  Bristol,  England  (see 
Appendix  VIII).  In  connection  with  the  latter  item,  he  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Central  Committee  the  revised  Constitution  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commiss¬ 
ion  which  had  to  be  ratified  by  the  Central  Committee  (see  Appendix  VIII  (a)). 
Upon  receiving  assurance  that  the  necessary  conditions  both  as  to  time  of  announce¬ 
ment  and  number  of  votes  of  approbation  had  been  fulfilled,  it  was  agreed  to  submit 
the  new  Constitution  for  examination  to  Reference  Committee  I. 

The  Chairman  raised  a  question,  deriving  from  a  reference  in  the  report,  about 
the  Agape  in  connection  with  the  Fourth  Assembly.  As  there  had  been  no  unanimity 
on  this  point,  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  had  decided  to  refer 
the  matter  to  Central  Committee  together  with  a  summary  of  their  discussion. 
The  Chairman  felt  that  the  Assembly  Preparations  Sub-Committee  already  had  a 
very  heavy  agenda  but  on  being  assured  that  there  was  time  for  discussion  of  this 
point  and  that  a  summary  of  the  discussion  could  be  supplied,  it  was  agreed  that 
this  question  should  be  passed  to  the  Assembly  Sub-Committee. 

Dr.  Beazley  voiced  the  gratitude  of  members  of  the  Central  Committee  for  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  Secretariat  and  referred  particularly  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion  on  church  union  negotiations  which  took  place  in  April,  1967. 

Dr.  Berkhof  said  that  he  was  not  discouraged  by  the  criticisms  of  “The  Ecumenical 
Way,”  they  indicated  that  the  WCC  should  be  more  positive.  He  indicated  that, 
as  a  consultant  at  Bristol,  he  had  been  able  to  look  at  things  as  a  whole.  He  had 
been  deeply  impressed  and  hoped  that  every  effort  would  be  made  through  the 
proposed  Department  of  Communications  to  help  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  to  become  more  widely  interpreted.  He  welcomed  the  study  “Man  in 
Nature  and  History”  and  was  delighted  that  the  World  Council  was  thus  coming 
into  contact  with  the  realm  of  science,  ethics  and  the  problems  of  the  manipulations 
of  man. 

Dr.  Payne  felt  that  the  materials  presented  should  be  made  available  on  a  wide 
scale.  Dr.  Vischer  assured  him  that  a  volume  about  the  Bristol  meeting  would  be 
published.  It  would  be  in  two  parts,  the  first  containing  the  major  papers  submitted 
to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  the  second  recording  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
itself.  (  U  A  R  ) 

Bishop  Samuel  referred  to  the  informal  discussions  between  theologians  of  the 
Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  held  before  the  Commission’s  meeting  in 
Bristol.  This  was  the  second  such  meeting,  the  first  having  been  held  in  Denmark. 
He  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  WCC  for  having  made  possible  this  meeting. 
As  its  results  have  been  encouraging,  he  hoped  that  this  study  group  would  continue 
its  work. 

The  Chairman  felt  that,  although  an  unusual  action,  he  should  record  the  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  the  Central  Committee  for  all  that  Bishop  Oliver  Tomkins,  the 
retiring  Chairman  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  had  done.  Few  men  had 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  ecumenical  movement,  had  enriched  that  movement 
through  thought  and  personality,  as  Bishop  Tomkins  had  over  the  years. 

17.  Report  of  Joint  Working  Group  with  Roman  Catholics 

Dr.  Lukas  Vischer  presented  the  second  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Joint 
Working  Group  with  Roman  Catholics  (see  Appendix  IX).  He  recalled  that  in 
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1966  the  Central  Committee  had  asked  that  there  should  be  annual  information 
about  developments  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  however  to  give,  in  a  short  report,  a  survey  of  all  that  had  happened  during 
the  past  18  months  all  over  the  world.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  meet  the  request, 
work  was  going  on  with  regard  to  events  since  the  end  of  the  Vatican  Council  and 
it  was  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  this  available  to  the  members  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  Group  was  not  a  final  one  ;  it  had  the  characteristics  rather 
of  an  interim  report.  The  Joint  Working  Group  had  been  established  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  collaboration  and  dialogue  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  WCC  and  it  was  clear  that  it  would  take  some  time  before  any  final  conclu¬ 
sions  could  be  reached. 

The  report  consisted  of  two  parts.  After  some  general  remarks  in  introduction 
about  the  relationship  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  WCC,  there 
came  reports  on  the  work  so  far  done  and  some  recommendations  for  its  continua¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Vischer  stressed  that  the  most  clear  agreement  yet  reached  was  that  there 
were  not  two  ecumenical  movements.  It  was  necessary  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
unity  of  the  one  single  ecumenical  movement.  The  Joint  Working  Group  had  not 
expressed  itself  on  the  question  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  become 
a  member  of  the  WCC.  It  was  necessary  at  present  to  go  forward  step  by  step  and 
not  to  discuss  hypothetical  possibilities.  Therefore,  a  real  question  was  whether  the 
present  small  group  of  14  people  could  carry  the  growing  load  of  responsibility. 

Turning  to  the  second  part  of  the  document,  Dr.  Vischer  commented  that  notable 
progress  had  recently  been  made  in  the  matter  of  joint  preparation  of  materials  for 
the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  ;  that  a  study  should  be  undertaken  as  to 
how  the  common  witness  of  several  churches  could  become  a  reality  ;  that  a  recent 
meeting  in  Taize  had  brought  together  representatives  from  various  women’s  organisat¬ 
ions  and  an  important  step  forward  had  been  made  in  this  field  ;  and  drew  special 
attention  to  the  material  under  the  heading  “Service  to  Humanity.”  He  also  referred 
to  steps  being  taken  in  the  subject  of  mixed  marriages  and  of  joint  work  on  the 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Vischer  indicated  that  whereas  the  first  report  had 
not  been  much  more  than  a  list  of  possibilities  and  plans,  the  present  report  indicated 
that,  on  a  number  of  points,  work  had  started  and  that  collaboration  had  begun 
to  take  shape. 

Concluding,  he  indicated  three  points  requiring  special  attention  : 

(a)  the  request  for  more  thorough  theological  thought  about  the  basis  for 
common  witness  ; 

(b)  the  problem  of  relationship  between  the  various  ecumenical  activities  ; 

(c)  the  problem  of  how  to  relate  what  happened  on  the  national  and  universal 
levels  to  what  happened  officially  and  unofficially  on  the  local  and  national 
levels. 

Dr.  Vischer  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  report  had  already  been  approved 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities. 

Dr.  Payne,  welcoming  the  report,  commented  on  the  extraordinary  changes 
taking  place  in  relationships  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  now  much  easier  to 
understand  one  another,  to  have  personal  contacts,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
greater  understanding  in  some  of  the  things  which  had  very  often  divided  and  some¬ 
times  even  caused  bitterness.  He  hoped  that  the  General  Secretariat  would  see  that 
the  Report,  or  quotations  from  it,  would  be  widely  disseminated.  He  felt  that  the 
statement  on  the  subject  of  proselytism  was  most  significant. 

Canon  Paton  also  asked  that  special  attention  be  given  to  the  dissemination  of 
such  material  as  had  been  presented.  Wider  use  should  be  made  of  articles  in  existing 
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periodicals.  Faith  and  Order  should  select  the  substance  of  some  of  its  materials 
and  then  make  provision  for  its  publication  in  article  form  and  adapted  to  particular 
national  situations.  {  SIaIw* 

Archbishop  John  of  San  Francisco  expressed  ms  joy  at  the  presence  of  Roman 
Catholic  observers  at  the  meeting  and  hoped  they  would  use  such  opportunities  as 
they  might  to  react  to  the  discussion.  Professor  Obermiiller  welcomed  especially 
the  report  on  the  work  in  connection  with  the  common  translation  of  the  Bible. 
This  was  of  particular  importance  to  ecumenical  work.  Mrs.  Wyllie  asked  that 
information  about  the  Women’s  Conference  at  Taize  be  widely  distributed  through 
women’s  organisations  and  through  the  churches.  It  would  encourage  the  large 
number  of  women  who  were  ready  for  cooperation  but  hesitant  as  to  how  to  begin. 
Metropolitan  Nikodim  recorded  his  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  work  and 
sought  the  Divine  Blessing  on  its  continuation.  Metropolitan  Parthenios-Aris  asked 
whether  Dr.  Vischer  would  express  his  own  thoughts  and  plans  for  future  develop¬ 
ments. 

In  reply,  Dr.  Vischer  pointed  to  two  difficulties  needing  to  be  resolved : 

(a)  the  amount  of  work  had  grown  and  the  members  of  the  Working  Group 
could  hardly  be  competent  in  all  the  areas  of  cooperation  which  were 
appearing ; 

(b)  the  work  of  the  Group  was  steadily  increasing  and  he  doubted  whether 
such  a  relatively  small  group  could  carry  all  the  responsibility.  He 
believed  that  they  would  all  be  very  grateful  for  suggestions  coming  out  of 
the  Committee  and  invited  guidance  as  to  how  the  channels  could  be  main¬ 
tained  through  the  Joint  Working  Group  and  the  various  member  churches, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  planned  ‘giving  and  taking’  and  that  the  Group  did  not 
move  too  much  in  isolation. 

The  Chairman  recorded  with  joy  and  gratitude  the  presence  at  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  two  Roman  Catholic  observers,  Frs.  Duprey  and  Hamer.  The  par¬ 
ticipation  of  these  friends  in  the  ecumenical  movement  was  deeply  appreciated. 

It  was  moved  and  adopted  that  the  Report  together  with  the  comments  be 

referred  to  Reference  Committee  II. 

-6?*-  a>  1  r/o  // 

18.  Report  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

Bishop  Sadiq.  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism,  said  mat,  after  a  period  of  crisis  due  to  lack  of  staff,  the  Division  was 
beginning  to  find  its  way  again  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Potter.  He 
hoped  that  the  posts  of  secretary  for  Joint  Action  for  Mission  and  the  secretary 
for  Evangelism  would  soon  be  filled,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Dr.  Robbins 
Strong  and  the  Rev.  Alan  Brash,  both  of  whom  had  served  for  a  time  as  Acting 
Director,  as  well  as  to  other  staff  members  who  had  carried  a  heavy  load  in  the 
absence  of  a  director  of  the  Division.  He  then  drew  attention  to  the  various  sections 
of  the  Report  (see  Appendix  X)  and  invited  Dr.  Paul  Loeffler  to  y>eak  to  a  study 
document  entitled  “Conversion  to  God  and  Service  to  MarT'4  TseeAppendix  X  (a) ). 
Dr.  Loeffler  based  Ins  remarks  on  iwo  assumptions.'  First,  there  was  widespread 
confusion  about  the  nature  of  the  salvation  we  proclaimed  and  about  the  necessity 
for  conversion  to  God  in  Christ.  Second,  there  was  a  strong  conviction  among 
Christians  that  the  salvation  they  were  called  to  proclaim  today  should  be  focussed 
on  the  liberation  of  the  whole  man  for  a  fuller  life  of  shared  well-being.  Indicating 
that  the  paper  was  restricted  to  an  evaluation  of  Biblical  evidence  on  the  theme  of 
conversion  and  that  it  called  for  study  in  an  ecumenical  context,  he  underlined  the 
close  connection  between  this  study  and  the  theme  of  the  Fourth  Assembly. 
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Dr.  Loeffler  then  spoke  to  that  section  of  the  Report  of  the  Division  dealing 
with  “Urban  and  Industrial  Mission,”  reporting  that  programmes  were  being  imple¬ 
mented  on  all  six  continents. 

The  Chairman  welcomed  the  Rev.  Philip  Potter  to  the  Central  Committee  for 
the  first  time  in  his  capacity  as  director  of  the  DWME.  Mr.  Potter  laid  before  the 
Committee,  for  their  information,  a  document  entitled  “Draft  for  Uppsala  Work 
Book”  containing  reference  to  the  main  areas  of  concern  which  the  Division  wished 
to  share  with  the  Assembly  and  on  the  basis  of  which  guidance  as  to  future  policy 
would  be  given. 

The  Chairman  then  invited  comments  on  the  foregoing  reports  of  Mr.  Potter 
and  Dr.  Loeffler.  Mr.  Yamada,  expressing  the  obvious  general  appreciation  of  the 
report,  urged  that  the  National  Christian  Councils  should  be  more  closely  involved 
in  the  preparations  for  Uppsala  and  other  activities  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
Prof.  d’Espine  referred  to  the  report  of  Section  IV  of  the  Church  and  Society  Con¬ 
ference  dealing  with  the  consequences  of  technology,  growing  urbanisation  and 
family  life.  He  felt  that  the  DWME  Report  was  not  decisive  enough  on  this  subject. 
In  this  connection  Dr.  Bliss  called  the  Committee’s  attention  to  the  section  of  the 
Divisional  report  dealing  with  “Christian  Home  and  Family  Life.”  She  stressed 
the  importance  of  seeing  urban  man  not  only  in  relation  to  evangelism,  but  also 
in  relation  to  family  life.  She  hoped  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
advances  in  this  matter,  gained  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Matti  Joensuu’s  service 
as  a  staff  member  of  the  WCC,  would  not  be  lost  when  his  engagement  ended. 

Principal  Chandran  asked  that  it  be  remembered  that  the  concept  of  conversion 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  might  well  be  the  subject  of  a  dialogue. 
Pastor  Westphal  urged  that,  with  regard  to  Christian  literature  in  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  greater  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  publishing  of  works 
by  native  writers  in  order  to  assist  the  emergence  of  an  indigenous  Christian  litera¬ 
ture.  He  also  stressed  the  importance  and  significance  of  dialogue  with  the  Jewish 
people,  suggesting  that  the  study  of  Jewish  literature  produced  since  the  time  of 
Christ  would  prove  of  great  help  towards  an  understanding.  He  also  stressed  the 
significance  of  the  Healing  Ministry.  Bishop  Samuel  asked  whether  this  could  not 
be  done  within  the  general  framework  of  a  study  of  “The  Church  and  other  Religions?” 

Mr.  Potter  assured  Prof.  d’Espine  that  the  draft  document  for  Uppsala  did 
raise  very  strongly  the  issue  to1  which  the  professor  had  referred.  In  connection 
with  questions  of  family  life,  he  regretted  that  the  report  did  not  mention  that  that 
particular  concern  had  been,  in  fact,  transferred  by  DWME  to  the  Department  on 
Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women,  of  which  Mr.  Joensuu  was  the  head,  and  that 
DWME  continued  to  find  the  funds  mentioned  in  the  report  fof  the  programme. 
With  regard  to  the  Committee  on  the  Church  and  Jewish  people,  he  agreed  that 
there  should  be  closer  relationship  with  the  dialogue  with  men  of  other  faiths  but 
felt  that  the  special  concern  for  the  Jewish  people  should  be  maintained.  In  answer 
to  the  question  on  the  Healing  Ministry,  Mr.  Potter  indicated  that  the  matter  was 
one  of  the  current  concerns  of  the  Division  and  that  a  conference  would  be  held 
shortly  to  consider  “Health  and  Salvation.”  He  expressed  particular  appreciation 
to  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  for  the  initiative  they  had  taken  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Potter  finally  presented  to  the  Committee  a  recommendation  coming  from 
the  Committees  of  DWME  and  DICARWS  for  the  setting  up  of  a  Christian  Medical 
Commission  (see  Appendix  X  (b)). 

The  Committee  agreed  to  refer  the  Report  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism,  as  well  as  that  on  the  creation  of  a  Christian  Medical  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  Reference  Committee  II. 

The  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Committee,  expressed  admiration  and 
gratitude  for  the  way  in  which  the  staff  had  carried  on  in  the  period  since  Bishop 
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Newbigin  had  left,  with  particular  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Robbins 
Strong  and  Mr.  Alan  Brash. 

Study  Patterns  of  Ministry  and  Theological  Education 

Principal  John  Marsh  recalled  that  this  study  had  been  set  up  in  1964  and  a 
preliminary  report  made  to  the  Central  Committee  at  Enugu  in  1965.  It  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  number  of  regional  consultations.  He  then  called  on  Mr.  Steven 
Mackie  to  speak  to  the  papers  (see  Appendixes  XI  and  XI  (a) ). 

Mr.  Mackie  stressed  that  the  document  on  the  Patterns  of  Ministry  and  Theolog¬ 
ical  Education  was  only  an  interim  report,  but  that  the  series  of  consultations 
organised  in  connection  with  the  study  were  coming  to  an  end  and  he  was  collecting 
material  in  order  to  make  a  final  report.  This  interim  report  contained  only  some 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  study.  His  report  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  work  done  in 
various  consultations  and  he  indicated  that  recommendations  with  regard  to  future 
actions  would  be  brought  to  the  Committee  in  the  Report  of  the  Division  of  Studies. 
The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Mackie  for  the  comprehensive  report. 

rfCA- 

19.  Report  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

Sir  Kenneth  Grubb,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs,  presented  a  report  on  major  considerations  with  which  the  Commission 
had  been  concerned  (see  Appendix  XII).  He  made  special  reference  to  actions  taken 
by  CCIA  with  regard  to  the  Middle  East  crisis  and  to  the  present  situation  in  Spain 
and  in  Nigeria.  In  Nigeria, '""he  said  The  situation  had,  on  the  whole,  deteriorated 
and  jusUbeforfe  presenting  his  report  he  had  received  a  communication  indicating  the 
urgency  and  usefulness  of  finding  an  acceptable  mediator  immediately. 

Concluding,  Sir  Kenneth  regretted  the  absence  through  illness  of  Dr.  Richard 
Fagley,  who  had  been  giving  special  attention  to  the  World  Food  Crisis.  The  Com¬ 
mission  was  thus  deprived  of  Dr.  Fagley’s  services  at  a  particularly  crucial  moment 
although  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  Dr.  Fagley  would  recover  his  health  and  they 
would  thus  continue  to  benefit  from  his  services. 

Dr.  O.  Frederick  Nolde,  Director  of  CCIA,  having  noted  that  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  farTfom  improving,  had,  irTTact,  deteriorated,  reported  that  the  CCIA 
had  continued  to  exert  pressure  for  the  cessation  of  fighting  and  the  opening  of 
negotiations.  The  CCIA  Executive  Committee  in  its  recent  session  had  reaffirmed 
the  full  statement  of  the  WCC  Executive  at  Windsor  and  emphasised  particularly 
three  points  which  could  contribute  to  breaking  the  current  impasse.  (See  Appendix 
XIII). 

Having  traced  the  developments  of  international  standards  of  human  rights  in 
the  Universal  Declaration,  in  the  two  Covenants  recently  adopted  and  the  Convention 
on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Religious  Intolerance  now  being  drafted, 
Dr.  Nolde  reported  as  follows  : 

“The  strategy  of  the  CCIA  has  been  to  see  to  it  that  acceptable  definitions 
of  all  human  rights,  with  particular  reference  to  religious  freedom,  find  their 
place  as  standards  in  international  documents,  for  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
to  have  modifications  made  once  an  international  instrument  has  been  adopted. 
Thereafter  the  effort  of  the  CCIA,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  its  member 
churches  is  to  help  bring  domestic  constitutions,  laws,  court  decisions  and  practice 
into  conformity  with  international  standards.  It  is  obviously  at  this  point  where 
the  most  difficult  problems  arise.  The  reason  for  this  is  two-fold. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  Universal  Declaration  and  the  Covenants  embrace 
virtually  every  aspect  of  man’s  life  in  society  —  for  example  not  only  religious 
freedom,  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  also  such  rights  as  protection  against 
arbitrary  arrest  and  detention,  fair  trial,  freedom  from  retroactive  application  of 
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penal  law,  freedom  to  participate  in  choosing  the  desired  form  of  government 
and  in  freely  electing  officials,  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression. 

“In  the  second  place  difficulties  in  bringing  practice  into  conformity  with 
standards  arise  from  the  obvious  reality  that  human  rights  can  be  observed  only 
in  the  stream  of  living,  and  life  itself  becomes  increasingly  complex  in  our  global 
society.  In  an  interdependent  world  the  fate  of  any  one  man  in  any  country  must 
be  the  concern  of  all  men  in  every  land. 

“Sir  Kenneth  has  already  reported  on  the  situation  in  Spain.  The  Central 
Committee  will  have  before  it  from  the  Division  of  Studies  and  its  Department 
on  Church  and  Society  the  serious  problem  of  racial  injustice  and  unrest  in  the 
United  States.  Restrictions  of  various  kinds  in  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  be 
reported  to  us. 

“We  are  meeting  here  in  Crete,  grateful  for  the  warm  hospitality  extended  to 
us,  but  not  unaware  of  the  political  difficulties  during  these  recent  times.  I  would 
be  failing  in  my  duty  to  the  Central  Committee  if  I  did  not  report  that  the  various 
officers  of  the  CCIA,  as  well  as  of  the  World  Council,  have  received  several 
representations  of  dissent  and  criticism. 

“In  a  manner  appropriate  within  the  ecumenical  fellowship  these  concerns 
have  been  made  known  and  reassurances  given  in  the  course  of  lengthy  conver¬ 
sations  these  recent  days  —  conversations  in  which  various  members  of  the 
Central  Committee  have  participated.  The  promise  given  in  advance  that  this 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  could  be  conducted  in  complete  freedom  from 
censorship  has  been  honoured,  as  we  knew  it  would,  and  for  that  too  we  are 
grateful.” 

Since  modern  warfare  had  become  increasingly  devastating  and  indiscriminate, 
the  Director  called  attention  to  a  statement  on  “Limitations  in  Modern  Warfare,” 
intended  to  expand  earlier  conventions  while,  at  the  same  time,  continuing  to  seek 
peace  by  the  promotion  of  justice  and  international  control  of  armaments.  (See 
Appendix  XIV). 

The  Director  then  characterised  the  CCIA  actions  on  the  Middle  East  —  even 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  military  action  —  as  continuing,  objective  and  advisory. 
He  proposed  after  consultation  with  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  that  the  statement 
adopted  by  the  CCIA  Executive  Committee  should  be  transmitted  directly  to  Policy 
Reference  Committee  II. 

To  complete  the  CCIA  presentation,  Dr.  Elfan  Rees,  deputising  for  Dr.  Fagley, 
introduced  a  document  prepared  by  the  latteUon~‘The  World  Food  Situation”  (see 
Appendix  XV).  He  stressed  that,  although  this  $as~the  tirst  notice  the  Central 
Committee  had  been  asked  to  take  of  this  fundamental  problem,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  first  action  taken  by  other  organs  of  the  WCC.  Although  CCIA  could  offer  no 
clear  guidance  on  the  matter  at  this  time,  it  was  evidently  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
mutual  concern.  CCIA  was  studying  the  problem,  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  and  with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation,  in  order  to  develop  the 
most  effective  plans. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  of  CCIA’s  activities,  Metropolitan  Nikodim  enquired 
whether  any  initiative  had  been  taken  by  CCIA  in  regard  to  the  internal  social  pro¬ 
blems  within  the  United  States  —  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  Metropolitan  Ignatius  felt 
that  the  documentation  presented  was  of  an  importance  that  demanded  very  careful 
study.  Pastor  Charles  Westphal,  welcoming  the  reports,  nevertheless  wished  to 
record  his  disapproval  of  the  action  taken  in  the  Middle  East.  Why  had  no  action 
been  taken  before  war  had  broken  out,  when  Egypt  closed  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  ? 
Mr.  Faune  said  he  found  the  report  of  the  Commission  —  and  especially  in  regard 
to  the  Middle  East  —  couched  in  too  general  terms.  Could  not  the  Committee  be 
given  more  detailed  information  ?  Bishop  Vladimir  asked  for  information  about  the 
consultation  between  the  member  churches  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  CCIA. 
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Professor  Zabolotsky  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  report  but  indicated  two  points 
of  difficulty.  First,  the  aid  being  sent  by  the  USSR  to  North  Vietnam  should  not 
be  equated  with  US  military  actions  in  Vietnam  as  a  whole.  Second,  the  CCIA 
should  avoid  unilateral  judgments.  Finally,  although  the  3-point  proposal,  made  by 
the  WCC  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Windsor,  about  the  Vietnam  hostil¬ 
ities,  might  be  a  basis  for  discussion,  the  real  danger  lay  in  the  presence  of  the  bUnited 
States  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Archbishop  John  of  San  Francisco  remarking  that  Christians  must  avoid  extremes 
in  their  judgments,  said  he  thought  that  Prof.  Zabolotsky’s  statement  was  somewhat 
one-sided.  The  sufferings  of  Christians  in  Communist  China  was  an  important 
factor  to  be  remembered.  Dr.  Schiotz,  supporting  Pastor  Westphal’s  views,  wondered 
why  a  paper  had  not  been  placed  on  the  desk  of  the  UN  Secretary  General  at  the 
time  of  the  closure  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  thus  denying  the  waters  to  Israel  and 
abrogating  armistice  agreements. 

Dr.  Niemoeller  expressed  his  profound  disagreement  with  the  sentence  in  the 
statement  of  the  Windsor  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  “Peace  cannot  be 
made  by  either  side  alone.”  As  a  first  step,  the  American  forces  should  leave  Vietnam. 
The  war  was  likely  to  go  on  indefinitely  because  Americans  and  Europeans  were 
deceiving  themselves  about  the  psychology  of  the  Vietnamese  people  in  particular, 
and  Asian  people  in  general. 

Bishop  Eirinaios,  calling  for  a  strengthening  of  CCIA,  claimed  that  the  Christian 
churches  could  provide  the  most  dynamic  and  progressive  forces  in  the  present 
situation,  if  a  Christian  diplomacy  could  be  worked  out.  Bishop  Samuel  pointed 
out  that  there  was  an  understanding  that  the  Middle  East  problem  would  come  up 
in  the  Reference  Committee.  He  hoped  the  Reference  Committee  would  be  repre¬ 
sentative.  Dr.  Mishriky  drew  the  Committee’s  attention  to  the  keen  expectation 
with  which  the  Arabs,  both  government  officials  and  ordinary  people,  awaited  the 
decisions  and  actions  of  the  churches  on  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

Sir  Kenneth  Grubb,  replying,  regretted  that,  because  the  matter  was  highly 
confidential,  he  could  not  fulfil  the  request  for  more  facts  about  the  Middle  East 
Consultation.  He  assured  the  Committee  that  CCIA  did  its  best  to  avoid  making 
unilateral  judgments.  He  welcomed  the  report  from  Dr.  Mishriky  about  the  esteem 
in  which  the  churches  were  held  in  the  Arab  countries. 

Dr.  Nolde  said  that  a  paper  on  racial  injustice  in  the  USA  was  in  preparation ; 
that  it  was  hoped  to  have  some  kind  of  “hearing”  on  the  Middle  East  situation ; 
and  that  he  felt  the  churches  had  to  speak  out  even  when  their  influence  on  the 
political  situation  was  not  assured. 

The  reports,  together  with  comments,  were  referred  to  Reference  Committee  II. 

The  Chairman  indicated  that,  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  termination  of 
their  service  with  CCIA  both  of  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  and  Dr.  Nolde,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  Committee  would  make  appropriate  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of 
both  men,  who  had  broken  much  ecumenical  ground.  He  also  expressed  his  joy 
and  satisfaction  at  belonging  to  an  ecumenical  fellowship  where  men  could  speak 
in  candour,  love  and  common  loyalty. 


20.  Report  of  Division  of  Studies 


Dr.  John  Marsh  began  his  presentation  of  the  Report  of  the  Division  of  Studies 
by  referring  with  gratitude  to  the  work  done  by  the  Rev.  Victor  Hayward  (Acting 
Director  of  the  Division),  Mr.  Handspicker,  Dr.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz  and  Mr.  Wol- 
fensberger,  all  of  whom  would  be  leaving  their  present  posts  in  the  near  future. 

Turning  to  the  report  itself  (see  Appendix  XVI),  Dr.  Marsh  indicated  what 
actions  the  Division  hoped  the  Central  Committee  would  take. 
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The  Chairman  invited  discussion  on  the  Report  of  the  Division  of  Studies  and 
on  Mr.  Mackie’s  Report  on  the  Study  of  Patterns  of  Ministry  and  Theological 
Education  (see  Appendixes  XI  and  XI  (a)). 

JDt^Davidson  warmly  welcomed  Mr.  Mackie’s  report  which  he  characterised  as 
comprehensiveTimportant  and  radical.  Citing  various  sections  of  the  report  he  felt 
that  theological  students  would  be  greatly  encouraged  by  such  recommendations. 
He  wondered  whether  the  study  commission  might  not  be  able  to  look  at  the  question 
of  the  function  of  the  minister  today,  as  a  complement  to  the  present  study.  Dr.  Niesel 
emphasised  that  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  the  important  thing  was  to 
ensure  that  basic  needs  were  answered.  There  was  a  desperate  shortage  of  libraries 
and  books,  and  most  of  the  books  available  were  in  English  rather  than  in  the 
students’  own  language.  This  situation  needed  urgent  correction.  Dr.  Pusey, 
referring  to  experiences  in  his  own  church,  opined  that  denominational  theological 
seminaries  were  too  numerous,  too  small  and  too  detached  from  ordinary  life  to 
attract  the  necessary  talent.  The  day  of  such  seminaries  was  ending.  Theological 
seminaries  should  be  closely  related  to  universities.  Professor  Nikolaineni wondered 
why  the  Commission  on  Theological  Education  had  not  called  University  Faculties 
and  Theological  Faculties  together  for  a  consultation  to  discover  what  were  modern 
theological  disciplines.  There  should  be  more  joint  work  on  curriculum  planning. 

Lord  Wemvss  drew  attention  to  what  he  felt  was  a  dangerous  statement  in  the 
resolution  proposed* in  the  Divisional  Report  (see  p.  187  of  these  Minutes).  There 
were  the  gravest  implications  in  saying  “. .  .the  oppressed  groups  are  justified  in 
seeking  the  power  by  which  they  may  achieve  full  participation  in  society.  . .”  and 
then  asking  members  of  the  Central  Committee  “to  covenant  with  one  another  to 
give  increased  time  and  energy  to  leadership  in  planning  and  initiating  immediate 
action  to  bring  about  new  inter-racial  fellowship,  justice  and  reconciliation.” 

Bliss  hoped  that  particular  attention  could  be  given  to  avoiding  overlap 
between  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Studies  and  that  of  other  departments  and 
divisions. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  remit  the  Report  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  with 

the  exception  of  Church  and  Society  matters,  to  Reference  Committee  II. 

With  regard  to  the  joint  exploratory  group  of  representatives  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  WCC  on  questions  of  Church  and  Society,  Development, 
Peace  and  Justice,  Mr.  Potter  reported  that  three  streams  were  contributing  to  the 
discussion  : 

(a)  Since  March  1965,  there  had  been  a  number  of  consultations  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  and  Society  Department. 

(b)  In  January  1966  and  1967  there  had  been  meetings  of  joint  working  parties 
representing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  WCC,  especially  DICARWS, 
on  emergency  and  development  aid. 

(c)  The  work  of  CCIA  in  many  fields. 

Mr.  Potter  also  mentioned  three  main  areas  for  future  joint  action  : 

1 .  Work  on  the  theological  understanding  of  a  theme  like  “Love  and  Justice  in 
History  and  Society.” 

2.  The  elaboration  of  a  strategy  of  development  in  a  world  perspective. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  new  structures  needed  in  international  relationships. 

The  group  had,  as  yet,  taken  no  official  action. 
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The  1966  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 

Prof.  J.  M.  Lochman  and  Dr.  Paul  Abrecht  reported  on  reactions  to  the  Church 
and  Society  Conference  1966  (see  Appendixes  XVI  (a)  and  (b)).  They  discussed  : 

(a)  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Conference  ; 

( b)  issues  of  particular  importance  arising  from  the  Conference ; 

( c)  the  plan  for  issuing  a  substantial  study  and  evaluation  of  the  Conference 
findings  before  Uppsala  (see  Appendix  XVI  (c) ),  and 

( d)  the  long-term  implications  of  the  Conference  for  the  programme  of  Church 
and  Society. 


Dr.  Abrecht  pointed  out  that,  if  the  planned  consultations  to  evaluate  the  Church 
and  Society  World  Conference  were  held,  the  Department  would  go  to  the  Assembly 
with  two  reports  —  the  official  report  of  the  Conference  its^ff  and  a  report  embodying 
comments  and  evaluations.  Thus  the  Assembly  would  have  a  substantial  basis  for 
deciding  whether  to  approve  or  modify  the  findings  of  the  Conference. 

T2ishop  Bartha.  welcoming  the  proposal  to  hold  a  dialogue  with  the  Marxists. 


1  ^  ^offered  the  services  of  the  Hungarian  Protestant  Churches  to  this  end.  The  meeting 
should  be  on  subjects  of  practical  cooperation  in  social  development,  actions  for 
peace  and  disarmament.  Discussions  of  theory  would  prove  sterile.  He  named 
some  possible  Hungarian  participants. 

Mr.  Tudoyoni  appreciated  greatly  the  reports  and  regretted  that  nevertheless  he 
had  to  protest.  It  appeared  that  the  WCC  completely  overlooked  the  existence  of 
the  Pacific  region.  The  world  was  moving  very  fast,  but  the  Church  was  moving 
very  slowly  to  help  people  of  the  Pacific  to  solve  their  problems.  There  were  4,000,000 
people  living  in  the  Pacific  Islands  and  he  called  the  attention  of  the  WCC  to  their 
needs.  The  Pacific  region  had  not  been  represented  at  the  Church  and  Society  World 
Conference,  and  he  felt  that  this  was  characteristic  also  of  other  WCC  consultations. 
The  WCC  should  speak  about  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America  —  and  the  Pacific.  He 
concluded  by  stressing  the  major  engagement  of  the  Pacific  churches  in  mission  work. 

Mr.  Fauqe  asked  what  was  the  objective  of  the  dialogue  with  Marxists  ?  The 
dialogue  with  the  Roman  Catholics  had  only  just  started  and  now  a  new  sphere  was 
proposed.  Was  the  dialogue  intended  to  evangelise  the  Marxists  or  to  be  a  basis  for 
changes  in  our  theology  ? 

->  Professor  Lochman,  thanking  Bishop  Bartha,  underlined  that  the  dialogue  with 
Marxists  would  focus  on  questions  of  common  social  responsibility. 

Dr.  Abrecht,  referring  to  conversations  already  taking  place  between  Christians 
and  Marxists,  said  that  thought  had  been  given  to  Christian  and  non-Christian  social 
philosophy  and  the  Working  Committee  had  considered  that  much  would  be  gained 
from  the  proposed  dialogue.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Tuilovoni,  he  quite  agreed  that  the  East 
Asian  representation  as  a  whole  in  the  Church  and  Society  Conference  had  been 
extremely  weak,  but  this  had  been  due  to  financial  considerations. 

Archbishop  John  of  San  Francisco  welcoming  the  idea  of  dialogue  with  the 
Marxists,  thought  it  important  to  know  with  which  Marxists  such  dialogue  would 
be  held  —  those  in  power  or  those  in  opposition.  Principal  John  Marsh  saw  the 
proposed  dialogue  as  an  attempt  to  understand  what  the  Spirit  was  saying  to  the 
churches  in  the  social  and  political  movement  of  our  times.  The  Church  had  to 
examine  movements  of  a  secular  nature  in  order  to  find  out  much  more  about  herself. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  continuing  discussion 
with  the  Marxists  as  was  the  case  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  Dr.  Abrecht  replied 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  post-Conference  programme  and  had  to  terminate  before 
the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Faune  asked  if  the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  invited  to  the  conversations 
with  the  Marxists  and  also  raised  questions  about  the  methods  of  financing. 
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Dr.  Abrecht  replied  that  Roman  Catholics  would  be  invited  and  financing  would  be 
met  with  money  raised  by  programme  project  procedures. 

The  Rev.  Frank^  Engel  sought  an  assurance  that  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the 
Pacific  woulcfbe  glvengfeater  attention  in  future  conferences.  “Were  we  a  World 
Council  of  Churches  or  not  ?”  Dr.  Bliss  said  she  was  perplexed  about  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  interest  shown  in  this  one  Consultation  financed  separately  out  of  project  money. 
By  far  the  most  important  thing,  she  felt,  was  what  the  Report  as  a  whole  said  to 
the  churches  and  their  members.  If  the  Central  Committee  were  more  interested 
in  this  one  project,  then  there  seemed  to  be  a  regrettable  imbalance.  If  it  were  not 
possible  to  go  back  to  the  churches  with  the  facts  and  findings  of  the  Conference,  in 
the  confidence  that  they  would  speak  to  and  stir  the  minds  of  conscientious  people 
and  provoke  them  to  take  up  their  responsibilities,  then  a  successful  consultation 
with  a  handful  of  Marxists  would  be  a  bagatelle  in  comparison. 

Metropolitan  Nikodigj  stressed  that  the  dialogue  would  have  to  be  on  practical 
issues,  since  on  the  ideological  plane  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  expect  any  positive 
result.  If  the  conversation  were  about  social  justice  some  success,  especially  in  the 
field  of  mutual  cooperation,  might  be  expected. 

Bishop  Barbieri  asked  whether  the  churches  would  be  consulted  about  possible 
participants  in  such  a  dialogue  ?  Dr.  Abrecht  replied  that  advice  from  the  churches, 
as  to  whom  they  would  like  to  have  participate  in  the  conversation,  would  be 
welcomed. 

Professor  Lochman,  speaking  from  his  personal  experience,  referred  to  the  great 
inspiration  to  be  derived  from  such  a  dialogue. 

The  Reports  were  referred  to  Reference  Committee  II. 

rtcA-d-ozi 

21.  Report  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

Dr.  Bliss,  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  (see 
Appendix  XVII),  paid  special  tribute  to  the  work  of  Fr.  Paul  Verghese  as  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action.  Father  Paul  was  now  returning  to  the  service 
of  his  own  Church.  The  Chairman  referred  warmly  to  Father  Paul  as  one  of  the 
spectacular  personalities  of  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  Council. 

Dr.  Bliss  welcomed  Dr.  Nikos  Nissiotis  in  his  new  capacity  as  Director  of  the 
Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey.  She  also  welcomed  Mr.  Ralph  Young  as  Acting 
Director  of  the  Division,  who,  in  presenting  those  paragraphs  of  the  Report  referring 
to  the  future  of  the  Division,  commented  on  the  recommendations  regarding  closer 
cooperation  with  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education,  and  spoke  briefly  to 
the  various  departmental  reports  within  the  Division’s  Report.  He  drew  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  attention  to  the  fact  that,  surveying  all  the  reports  together,  they  would 
observe  the  relationship  now  enjoyed  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Young  recorded  the  staff’s  appreciation  of  the  effective  work  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion’s  Chairman,  Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss. 

Dr.  Nissiotis,  invited  to  present  that  section  of  the  Report  dealing  with  the 
Ecumenical  Institute,  reflected  on  developments  at  the  Institute.  He  spoke  of  the 
better  balance  of  confessional  representation,  particularly  emphasising  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  both  as  students  and  lecturers  ;  15  Orthodox  and 
14  Roman  Catholic  students  had  participated  in  the  Theological  Student’s  Course. 
He  believed  that  Bossey  stood  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  forming  a  fellow¬ 
ship  which  cut  across  all  confessional  boundaries.  It  was  desirable  to  draw  into  the 
“family”  professional  people  who  were  not  actively  engaged  in  or  in  direct  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  churches.  Dr.  Nissiotis  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  work  of  Professor 
Wolff,  the  former  Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  and  of  Professor  Parmar, 
who  was  about  to  return  to  India.  He  also  welcomed  the  new  Assistant  Director 
Dr.  Joseph  Weber. 
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Draft  Report  of  the  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education 

Dr.  Bliss  introduced  the  Draft  Report  of  the  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  interim  character  of  the  report  meant  that  the  Commission  needed  help 
and  discussion  on  the  work  to  be  done  between  now  and  the  Fourth  Assembly.  She 
expressed  deep  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Father  Paul  Verghese  and  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Hamilton,  the  latter  of  whom  was,  she  regretted  to  report,  in  very  poor  health. 

Dr.  Theodore  Gill  had  taken  on  the  work  after  the  last  of  the  Commission  meetings 
reported  in  the  paper.  Dr.  Gill,  speaking  to  the  report  (see  appendix  XVII  (a)),  said 
that  he  could  only  describe  educational  progress  in  the  world  today  as  one  of  “explo¬ 
sion”  and  referred  to  the  many  fields  in  which  education  had  broken  out  of  the  school¬ 
room  into  much  wider  perspectives  through  adult  education,  education  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  and  under-developed,  and  mass  communication  etc.  The  Commission  had 
been  concerned  with  students,  teachers  and  institutions.  He  felt  that,  when  the 
report  was  completed,  it  would  be  obvious  that  education  would  have  to  have  a 
more  substantial  place  in  the  work  of  the  WCC. 

Dr.  Mould,  General  Secretary  of  the  World-Council  of  Christian  Education, 
reported  that  the  Draft  Report  had  also  beerTdistr ibuted  to”tKe~B oard  of  Managers 
of  the  WCCE  and  others  concerned.  As  an  interim  report  it  called  only  for  comments 
and  suggestions.  Supporting  Dr.  Gill’s  statements,  Dr.  Mould  said  that  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  Church  could  not  avoid  responsibility  in  general  education.  As  a 
result  of  a  number  of  Christian  education  consultations  which  had  recently  been  held 
around  the  world,  it  was  very  apparent  that  not  only  was  a  great  deal  of  revision 
needed  in  methods,  but  also  the  top  priority  in  all  aspects  of  Christian  education 
was  that  of  leadership.  The  WCCE  was  highly  in  favour  of  the  new  points  and 
recommendations  in  the  report,  but  their  implementation  would  require  the  services 
and-the  resources  of  both  organisations.  /I CM'  a-#  zz. 

Dr.  von  Bismarck  made  a  very  strong  plea  for  a  realistic  involvement  of  laymen 
and  women  in  the  work  of  the  WCC.  He  asked  for  an  assurance  that  adequate  lay 
participation  had  been  arranged  for  Uppsala,  both  in  the  preparations  and  in  the 
actual  business  of  the  Assembly.  Team  work  between  laity  and  theologians  was  of 
paramount  importance,  but  there  had  to  be  a  real  admixture  of  men,  women  and 
young  people.  The  WCC  would  have  to  reexamine  its  committee  structure,  since 
laymen  could  not  give  up  enough  time  to  be  active  in  the  present  consecutive  arran¬ 
gement  of  Departmental,  Divisional  and  Central  Committees. 

Dr.  Bliss,  concluding  the  session,  indicated  that  it  would  be  necessary  at  the 
Assembly  to  have  a  separate  committee  to  deal  with  education  and  Christian  respon¬ 
sibility  in  this  field.  Structural  changes  would  be  needed  within  the  Division  so  as 
to  include  this  concern. 

After  some  clarifications  by  the  Chairman,  both  documents  were  remitted  to 
Reference  Committee  II,  with  the  exception  of  the  paragraph  appearing  at  the 
foot  of  page  209  of  these  Minutes,  which  was  referred  to  the  Assembly  Prepara¬ 
tions  Committee. 

tfcA-  c}-  OZ7) 

22.  Report  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 

Miss  Janet  Lacey,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Division,  introducing  the  Report, 
expressed  regret  that  Bishop  John  Hines,  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Division,  had  been 
called  to  the  USA  unexpectedly  and  was  thus  not  able  to  present  the  Report. 

Miss  Lacey  reminded  the  Committee  of  the  growth  of  the  Division.  When  she 
had  first  become  involved,  in  1952,  its  main  work  had  been  concentrated  on  service 
to  refugees  and  inter-church  aid  in  Europe.  The  Service  Programme  of  the  Division 
had  at  that  time  been  less  than  half  a  million  dollars.  Since  the  New  Delhi  Assembly 
in  1961,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Blake  as  Chairman  and  Dr.  Cooke  as  Director, 
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great  advances  had  been  made.  This  year  the  Service  Programme  was  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars. 

Miss  Lacey  detailed  the  complicated  committee  structure  which  such  a  vast  work 
necessitated.  The  Project  Sub-Committee,  for  example,  was  called  upon  to  examine, 
together  with  the  area  secretaries  and  other  staff,  27  million  dollars  worth  of  projects 
annually.  She  gave  information  about  the  different  forms  of  cooperation  between 
churches,  church  agencies,  national  and  regional  councils,  and  the  DICARWS,  and 
referred  to  the  specific  responsibilities  carried  by  the  various  functional  secretaries. 
Of  special  significance  was  the  work  of  the  Division  in  emergencies. 

Miss  Lacey  described  major  events  affecting  the  life  of  the  Division  in  1966. 
First,  Dr.  Blake  became  General  Secretary  elect  in  February  1966  and  had  resigned 
from  his  chairmanship  of  the  Division.  The  new  Chairman,  Bishop  John  Hines, 
took  up  his  office  only  in  November  1966  —  but  in  the  summer  of  1966  the  Division 
had  held  its  largest  world  consultation.  In  addition,  a  special  refugee  committee  had 
been  set  up  two  years  ago  to  reexamine  and  reorganise  the  Refugee  Programme  of 
the  Division,  and  this  task  had  been  completed.  Last,  there  was  the  unexpected 
illness  of  Dr.  Cooke  in  the  course  of  a  journey  to  the  USA,  and  his  subsequent  death. 
Miss  Lacey  paid  a  special  tribute  to  Dr.  Charles  Arbuthnot,  the  Acting  Director, 
who  since  Dr.  Cooke’s  death  had  carried  an  extremely  heavy  burden,  and  to  the 
staff  of  the  Division  for  their  loyal  efforts  in  the  past  difficult  months. 

Miss  Lacey  recalled  Dr.  Cooke’s  effort  during  the  past  two  years  to  relate  the 
Division’s  work  to  the  whole  of  the  WCC,  and  to  seek  answers  to  questions  raised 
by  DWME  and  the  Church  and  Society  Conference. 

The  Report  of  the  Division  this  year  (see  Appendix  XVIII)  was  to  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  Division’s  1966  Year  End  Report,  “A  World  of  Difference,” 
which  had  for  the  first  time  also  been  published  in  German. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  reported  on  staff  changes  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee,  mentioning  especially  Dr.  Z.  K.  Matthews,  the  former  secretary  for 
Africa,  who  had  now  become  Ambassador  of  Botswana  in  Washington  and  the 
first  Permanent  Representative  of  Botswana  to  the  United  Nations.  Miss  Margaret 
Jaboor  had  retired  at  the  end  of  1966  and  had  since  been  honoured  with  an  OBE. 
The  secretary  for  Scholarships,  Mr.  Warner  Corning,  and  the  administrative  secre¬ 
tary  for  Scholarships,  Miss  Rosemary  Roberts,  were  leaving  the  Division,  having 
been  called  to  responsible  positions  in  their  own  churches.  New  staff  members 
included  Dr.  Madeleine  Barot  as  secretary  for  Development  Aid  ;  Mr.  Louis  van 
Ouwenaller  as  programme  officer  in  the  Refugee  Programme;  Mr.  Sunny  Kuruvilla, 
a  young  layman  from  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  in  India,  as  associate  administrative 
secretary ;  Miss  Frances  Martin  as  Social  Services  secretary ;  Canon  Burgess  Carr, 
an  Anglican  priest  from  the  Church  of  Liberia,  as  co-secretary  for  Africa  ;  Father 
K.  C.  Joseph,  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  in  India,  as  secretary  for  Scholarships  ; 
Mr.  Helmut  Reuschle,  a  Lutheran  layman  from  Germany,  as  Material  Aid  secretary  ; 
and  Dr.  Richard  Dickinson,  USA,  to  work  for  one  year  in  SASP.  Of  the  Division’s 
25  senior  staff,  17  were  laymen. 

Miss  Lacey  referred  in  detail  to  sections  of  the  Divisional  Report.  She  reported 
that  the  Division  would  be  holding  a  European  ICA  Consultation  in  Yugoslavia  in 
December,  with  a  large  participation  from  Eastern  Europe  and  Orthodox  churches. 
Recommendations  would  no  doubt  come  from  that  Consultation  to  Uppsala. 

Miss  Lacey  then  mentioned  the  good  progress  being  made  in  discussion  and 
actual  cooperation,  in  development  and  emergency  programmes,  with  Roman 
Catholics,  and  gratefully  recorded  the  good  cooperation  with  a  number  of  church 
and  secular  bodies.  She  emphasised  that  the  Division  could  not  carry  on  its  work 
successfully  without  close  relationships  with  other  divisions  and  departments  of  the 
WCC. 
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Dr.  Arbuthnot,  concluding  the  presentation,  reported  that  word  had  been  received 
that  churches  in  the  USSR  had  made  available  a  gift  of  50,000  Roubles  for  relief  of 
suffering  in  the  Near  East,  adding  that  other  churches  in  Eastern  Europe,  through 
their  own  channels,  were  also  contributing. 

^  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Dr.  Long  underlined  the  importance  of  the 
Division’s  work  and  urged  the  necessity  of  churches  and  agencies  giving  support  to 
the  Service  Programme  of  the  Division  which,  in  1968,  would  amount  to  $1,650,000. 

Archbishop  John  of  San  Francisco  expressed  gratitude  for  all  the  Division  stood 
for  and  sought  to  do.  It  was  a  “precious  stone  in  the  ecumenical  crown.” 

Bishop  Samuel  expressed  gratitude  on  behalf  of  all  the  churches  in  the  Arab 
world  for  the  quick  response  of  the  Division  to  the  needs  of  suffering  people  in  the 
Middle  East  following  the  hostilities. 

Dr.  Kotto  stressed  that  the  developing  countries,  as  well  as  receiving  gifts,  needed 
support  in  their  struggle  for  equity  and  justice.  Principal  Chandran  expressed 
gratitude  for  the  quick  response  to  the  famine  emergency  in  India  and  commended 
the  work  of  AFPRO  in  which  all  kinds  of  agencies,  including  Roman  Catholics, 
cooperated. 

The  Report,  calling  for  no  action  from  Central  Committee,  was  referred  to 

Reference  Committee  II. 

In  closing  the  reporting  on  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service,  and  before  calling  for  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Information,  the 
Chairman,  Dr.  Fry,  said  that  the  report  had  been  made  with  a  deep  undertone  of 
bereavement  —  as  would  be  the  following  report  of  the  Department  of  Information. 
The  Division  had  lost,  during  the  year,  Leslie  Cooke,  and  the  Information  Depart¬ 
ment  had  lost  Philippe  Maury.  The  death  of  these  two  outstanding  men  struck  all 
present  right  to  the  heart.  The  WCC,  to  a  marvellous  degree,  was  a  circle  of  friends, 
dedicated  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  Many  of  them  had  been  very  close  to  these  two 
men,  a  few  of  them  had  had  the  privilege  of  ministering  to  them  in  their  last  days. 
“We  should  thank  God,”  he  said,  “for  they  have  built  themselves  as  living  stones  not 
only  into  the  ecumenical  movement  but  into  the  ongoing  and  eternal  Church  which 
this  institution  serves.” 


23.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Specialised  Assistance  to  Social  Projects 

Miss  Lacey,  presenting  the  Report  (see  Appendix  XIX),  drew  attention  to  the 
breakdown  of  projects  presently  under  consideration  by  SASP,  indicating  S ASP’s 
inability  to  take  as  much  initiative  as  would  seem  desirable,  due  to  lack  of  specialised 
skills.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  this  would  be  remedied  and  that  in  the  next  period  of 
SASP  activities  there  would  be  more  scope  for  initiative.  She  stressed  that  close 
cooperation  between  SASP  and  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  was  essential 
to  both  sides  and  reported  that  a  document  on  Economic  Development  was  being 
prepared  for  Uppsala.  Miss  Lacey  called  for  greater  support  for  the  work  of  SASP. 

The  Chairman  spoke  with  appreciation  of  the  continuity  and  leadership  Miss 
Lacey  had  given  DICARWS  over  many  years. 

The  Report  was  received  for  information  and  for  inclusion  in  the  Minutes. 


24.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Information 

Mr.  Charles  Parlin,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  presented  the  Report  of  the  Department  (see  Appendix  XX).  He  began  by 
referring  with  profound  sorrow  to  the  death  of  the  Director,  Mr.  Philippe  Maury. 
In  view  of  the  enormous  workload,  especially  before  the  Assembly,  he  expressed  his 
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gratitude  to  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the  USA  for  seconding  Mr.  Fletcher 
Coates  to  the  Information  Departement. 

Mr.  Parlin  emphasised  the  value,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
ecumenical  information  was  otherwise  scarce,  of  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service  which 
was  covered  by  three  desks,  responsible  for  the  English,  German  and  French  versions. 
He  mentioned  the  need  for  different  kinds  of  information  according  to  the  situation 
in  the  various  countries.  Referring  to  the  increasing  demand  throughout  the  world 
for  visual  materials  he  spoke  with  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  John 
Taylor  had  utilised  his  outstanding  talents  in  the  service  of  the  WCC. 

Mr.  Parlin  welcomed  Miss  Frances  Smith  and  Mile.  Claudette  Marquet  who 
had  joined  the  staff  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Parlin  informed  the  Committee  of  the  proposal  to  seek  the  approval  of  the 
Assembly  for  the  formation  of  a  new  department  to  be  called  “Department  of  Com¬ 
munication,”  which  would  combine  the  present  Information,  Translations  and 
Publications  Departments.  Mindful  of  financial  stringencies,  the  Department  and 
the  Committee  had  been  careful  to  consider  how  additional  money,  if  forthcoming, 
should  be  most  profitably  utilised. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Uppsala  Assembly,  Mr.  Parlin  reported  that  the  Swedish 
Government  was  to  issue  an  ecumenical  stamp  at  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Assembly 
and  that  a  sketch  of  this  had  been  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee. 
He  reminded  the  Committee  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  in  1948, 
the  churches  which  had  sent  delegates  had  been  requested  to  ring  their  bells  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  Assembly,  and  many  churches  had  done  this.  The  Infor¬ 
mation  Department  Committee  would  like  to  propose  that  this  be  repeated  for  the 
opening  of  the  Fourth  Assembly,  always  provided  that  it  were  agreeable  to  the 
Swedish  Church.  Broadcasting  during  the  forthcoming  Assembly  was  likely  to  be 
better  than  ever  before  due  to  better  technical  facilities  and  the  excellent  cooperation 
promised  by  the  Swedish  authorities.  In  this  connection  the  professional  skill  and 
dedication  of  the  Rev.  Michael  de  Vries  were  to  be  highly  valued.  Inviting  Mr.  de 
Vries  to  address  the  Committee,  Mr.  Parlin  said  that,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Philippe 
Maury,  Mr.  de  Vries  had  been  Acting  Director.  Recalling  that  Mr.  Maury,  in 
addition  to  his  work,  had  been  a  special  bridge  with  French-speaking  people  within 
the  ecumenical  fellowship,  and  partly  as  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Maury,  he  invited  Mr.  de 
.Vries  to  present  his  part  of  the  report  in  French. 

TSefore  doing  so,  Mr.  de  Vries  paid  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Nancy  Nolde  (formerly 
Miss  Nancy  Lawrence)  who  with  competence  and  charm  had  so  ably  contributed  to 
the  work  of  the  ecumenical  movement  through  the  Department  of  Information. 

The  Report  was  received  as  information  and  for  inclusion  in  the  minutes. 


25.  Report  of  the  New  York  Office 

Dr.  Eugene  Smith,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  New  York  Office  of  the  WCC, 
presented  the  Report  (see  Appendix  XXI),  which  was  warmly  received,  the  Chairman 
remarking  that  WCC  interests  in  the  United  States  were  in  highly  competent  hands. 

The  Report  was  received  as  information  and  for  inclusion  in  the  minutes. 

_  HcS-a-0ZG 

26.  Report  of  the  Staff  Committee  on  Publications 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  W.  Miiller-Romheld,  injured  in  an  accident,  Dr  Blake 
presented  a  report  from  the  Staff  Committee  on  Publications  (see  Appendix  XXII), 
indicating  that  Central  Committee  might  wish  to  receive  the  document  and  pass  it  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  consideration  at  the  appropriate  time. 
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Dr.  Bliss,  objecting  to  the  proposed  name,  “Editions  Oikoumene,”  pointed  to 
the  confusion  likely  to  arise  in  English,  where  the  term  “editions”  meant  something 
very  different  from  “publications.” 

Answering  Mr.  Stenstrom,  who  had  asked  for  clarification  of  the  proposal  to 
reduce  the  number  of  periodicals,  Dr.  Blake  explained  that  there  were  too  many 
periodicals  going  out  with  too  small  a  circulation  and  of  uneven  quality.  Staff, 
therefore,  wished  to  examine  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  number  of  publications 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  both  quality  and  circulation. 


The  Committee  received  the  Report  for  information  and  empowered  the 
Executive  Committee  to  consider  the  paper  within  the  framework  of  the  proposals 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Communication. 
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27.  Presentation  of  Assembly  Section  Documents 

try 

The  Chairman,  presenting  the  documents  destined  for  the  Assembly  Sections, 
emphasised  that  they  were  laid  before  the  Committee  for  their  information.  Any 
comments  they  could  contribute  toward  the  improvement  of  the  documents  would, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  General  Secretariat,  be  incorporated  in  the  documents  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Assembly.  Should  the  Committee  feel  strongly  about  suggestions 
for  a  particular  document,  a  motion  could  be  made  to  take  that  responsibility  out  of 
the  General  Secretariat’s  hands  —  the  responsibility  would  then  fall  on  the  Central 
Committee  itself  and,  in  view  of  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee 
for  discussion,  he  hoped  that  such  an  action  would  not  be  proposed. 

Mr.  Hayward,  at  the  Chairman’s  invitation,  gave  an  indication  of  the  purpose 
of  the  documents  and  their  relation  to  the  main  theme  of  the  Assembly.  Referring 
to  the  Enugu  Minutes  (p.  33),  he  described  the  requirements  of  relationship  between 
the  main  theme  and  the  section  themes. 


SECTION  I  —  Catholicity 

Principal  Russell  Chandran  introduced  the  document  and  gave  some  explanation 
of  how  the  present  brief  title  had  been  selected. 

Dr.  John  Maysh  called  for  a  revision  of  the  title  because  it  would  be  misunderstood 
by  many.  He  suggested,  “Catholic  and  Universal.”  The  first  points  of  paragraph  6, 
on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  also  needed  some  rewriting.  Professor  Ohermiiller 
said  that  he  was  not  clear  who  the  document  was  addressing,  and  asked  whether 
the  last  words  of  the  phrase  concluding  paragraph  5  were  quite  accurate  ?  Professor 
Binder  requested  the  addition  of  Biblical  references  particularly  to  paragraph  6. 
Professor  Zabolotsky  welcomed  the  title  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  theme 
could  contribute  to  the  consideration  of  practical  matters. 

Bishop  Sansburv  opined  that  the  document  contained  phrases  which  could  cause 
embarrassment  to  cnurches  of  a  more  “catholic”  tradition.  The  opening  sentence 
needed  expansion  so  as  to  indicate  the  prior  action  of  the  grace  of  God.  In  paragraphs 
6  and  7  the  phrase  “becomes  catholic”  should  be  “becomes  fully  catholic.”  The 
phrase  in  paragraph  11,  “we  are  divided  on  this  issue,”  was  too  typically  the  tradi¬ 
tional  WCC  thinking.  This  needed  breaking  through. 

Mr.  Thunberg^alled  for  the  title,  “The  Church’s  Unity  in  a  Shrinking  World,” 
witfTthe  term  “Camolicity”  as  a  sub-title.  The  Metropolitan  of  Myra^jelt,  from  the 
Orthodox  point  of  view,  that  there  had  to  “besome  sentencesgiving  the  classical 
conception  of  catholicity  in  the  Church.  Bishop  Harms  said  that  if  “Catholicity” 
was  understood  to  exclude  some  from  the  ‘ ‘HtHoTic”Trac!Ttion ,  then  the  title  had  to 
be  changed  at  all  costs,  professor  cPEspine  also  agreed  on  this  point,  unless  a  sentence 
were  added  explaining  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  Dr.  Payn&  felt  that  the  original 
title  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church’**  should  be  resumed ;  that 
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paragraph  2  spoke  as  though  the  unity  defined  in  the  New  Delhi  statement  had  been 
achieved  ;  and  that  in  paragraph  9,  no  reference  was  made  to  the  widespread  reluctance 
to  give  proper  recognition  and  fellowship  to  those  of  different  communions. 

Dr.  Niesel  said  that,  although  his  Church  was  convinced  of  its  catholic  tradition, 
the  tide  would  cause  difficulty  and  had  to  be  changed. 

— - — Dr.  Vischer,  replying,  assured  the  Committee  that  the  document  was  not  a  staff 
document.  It  had  been  prepared  by  staff  originally  but  had  been  completely  re-written 
by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  It  was  deliberately  written  in  theological  terms 
in  order  to  make  interpretation  necessary.  The  discussion  about  the  title  had  been 
noted.  The  intention  of  the  document  had  been  to  carry  the  New  Delhi  discussion 
forward  from  “all  in  each  place”  to  “all  in  all  places.” 

Bishop  Barbieri  wished  to  make  a  motion  that  the  title  be  changed.  It  might 
include,  the  term  “catholicity”  but  not  that  term  alone.  Professor  Alivisatos  felt  that 
there  was  no  need  to  change  the  title,  as  catholicity  was  spoken  about  clearly  in  the 
Creed.  Professor  Nikolainen  proposed  “The  Universality  of  the  Church  through 
the  Holy  Spirit.”  Professor  Bonis  supported  Professor  Alivisatos  and  said  that 
catholicity  was  a  very  ancient  term  and  one  included  in  the  Creed.  He  welcomed  the 
discussion  of  this  theme  in  the  Assembly.  If  the  title  were  difficult  for  some  churches 
it  should  be  adapted. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Marsh  moved  closure  of  the  debate.  The  majority  of  the 

Committee  voted  in  favour  of  changing  the  title. 

SECTION  II  —  Renewal  in  Mission 

The  document  was  presented  by  Dr.  Baeta  substituting  for  Bishop  De  Mel. 

The  substance  of  the  document  was  welcomed  but  clarifications  in  language  were 
sought.  Bishop  Mathews  found  the  term  “world’s  agenda”  (paragraph  3)  obscure. 
The  paragraph,  he  felt,  was  wrongly  based,  since  the  will  of  God  was  prior  to  “the 
world’s  agenda.”  In  regard  to  dialogue  (paragraph  10,  iv),  mutual  understanding 
could  be  sought  in  this  way  but  it  had  to  end  in  some  form  of  witness.  The  Bishop 
of  Winchester  asked  that  the  English  be  simplified  and  improved,  pointing  to  such 
terms  as  “locales”  (paragraph  10,  i)  and  “radical  uprootedness”  (paragraph  10,  ii). 
Dr.  John  Coventry  Smith  submitted  a  redraft  of  the  conclusion  of  paragraph  7. 

Mr.  Faune  asked  whether  the  term  “new  humanity”  was  synonymous  with  “the 
Church.”  Canon  Paton  said  he  would  welcome  a  fresh  document  in  simple  English 
written  after  a  period  of  further  reflection.  Bishop  Burnett  asked  that  the  language 
of  paragraph  10,  i  be  simplified  and  improved.  He  found  paragraph  10,  iv  to  be 
too  much  the  traditional  language  of  the  WCC  and  felt  that  a  more  balanced  statement 
was  required.  Professor  Berkhof  found  the  weakness  of  the  document  in  that  it  was 
too  comprehensive,  whereas  it  needed  to  be  more  specific.  He  would  like  to  see  a 
paragraph  on  the  challenge  to  speak  of  what  we  believe. 

Dr.  John  Marsh  asked  for  a  simplification  of  paragraph^lO,  iv  and  a  better 
evaluation  of  the  churches’  dilemma  in  the  division  of  opinion  between  the  need 
of  stability  and  the  need  of  change.  Mr.  Wolfensberger  enlarged  on  a  statement  on 
the  valuable  work  of  Bible  translation  contained  in  the  commentary  and  the  use  and 
function  of  the  Bible  in  non-Christian  nations.  The  Bible  had  an  important  place  in 
the  struggle  against  illiteracy.  A  revolution  in  the  use  of  the  Bible  was  taking  place 
and  the  importance  of  “ecumenical  Bibles”  could  not  be  over-equated. 

Professoqjpbermiiller  requested  that  reference  to  world  mission  be  more  adequa¬ 
tely  made  in  the  document  as  a  whole.  There  should  be  a  better  use  and  balance  of 
Biblical  references. 

Mr.  Potter,  thanking  the  meeting  for  the  helpful  comments,  said  that  the  difficulty 
had  been  to  deal  freshly  and  relevantly  with  a  theme  which  had  been  treated  in  all 
previous  assemblies  and  also  to  express  the  faith  in  relation  to  what  man’s  longings 
were  today.  He  replied  to  some  points  made  and  reminded  the  Committee  that  the 
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document  was  quite  specific  about  various  points  on  which  the  churches  needed  to  be 
freed  in  order  to  become  a  missionary  community.  However,  the  criticisms  made, 
especially  about  language,  would  be  taken  into  account  in  the  re-writing  of  the 
document.  _  yi*  <•*.  /  A »  Z3C  e~ 

'  ^ BeforFp'fOt'Sedmg  to  the  discussion  of  Section  document  III,  Dr.  Payne  —  who 
took  the  chair  in  the  absence  through  indisposition  of  Dr.  Fry  —  informed  the 
Committee  that  Archbishop  Hultgren  of  Sweden  had  been  obliged  to  leave  unexpect¬ 
edly  and  asked  that  Dr.  Lars  Thunberg  be  seated  in  his  place  as  full  member  of  the 
Committee  representing  the  Church  of  Sweden.  This  was  agreed. 

Dr.  Niesel  asked  for  information  concerning  the  absence  from  the  Committee  of 
Bishop  Noth  (DDR),  whether  this  was  due  to  his  inability  to  leave  the  DDR  or  to 
enter  Greece.  Dr.  Blake  gave  a  full  account  of  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  in 
endeavours  to  try  to  secure  the  attendance  of  both  Bishop  Noth  and  Dr.  Brennecke  ; 
when  it  was  learned  that  Bishop  Noth  would  not  be  able  to  come  Dr.  Schonherr  had 
been  nominated  in  his  place  and  assurances  had  been  given  that  Dr.  Brennecke  and 
Dr.  Schonherr  would  have  been  able  to  enter  Greece.  The  last  word  on  this  had 
been  that  Oberkirchenrat  Pabst  had  notified  the  WCC  that  the  delegates  from  the 
DDR  would  be  unable  to  participate.  , 

acA-  e7-  vzt  ton. 

SECTION  III  —  World  Economic  and  Social  Development 

Professor  Lochman,  presenting  the  document,  said  that  the  last  Conference  on 
Church  and  Society  had  strengthened  interest  in  ecumenical  thought  and  action 
L  concerning  Christian  responsibility  in  world  society.  Exactly  because  of  this  lively 
concern  the  document  had  been  through  two  major  rewritings.  The  difficulty  was 
in  saying  everything  that  needed  saying  without  exceeding  the  limits  set  for  the 
length  of  the  document. 

Opening  the  discussion,  Dr.  Pusey  pointed  out  that  development  was  a  compli¬ 
cated  phenomenon,  only  partially  understood.  Reference  should  be  made  in  sections 
A  and  G  to  the  need  for  the  churches  to  undertake  or  avail  themselves  of  studies  and 
research  in  this  field.  Mrs.  Wyllie  drew  attention  to  the  pattern  of  development  in 
the  Pacific,  which  was  unlike  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  a  pre-revolutionary 
situation  and  she  did  not  believe  that  the  churches  had  made  a  survey  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  problems  in  that  area.  Further,  it  was  unrealistic  to  talk  about  economic  and 
social  changes  without  any  reference  to  the  structural  changes  which  they  necessarily 
entailed. 

Bishop  Barbieri,  speaking  to  the  phrase  in  paragraph  18  about  it  possibly  being 
the  “duty  of  a  Christian  to  take  revolutionary  actions,”  felt  this  to  be  untrue.  It 
might  be  a  personal  right  but  he  did  not  think  the  Church  could  impose  it  as  a  duty. 
The  Church  had  a  reconciling  mission. 

Dr.  Niemoeller  asked  that  paragraph  A.  4)  be  expanded  so  as  to  show  the  true 
social  character  of  rpan.  On  the  question  raised  by  Bishop  Barbieri,  the  important 
point  was  what  kind  of  revolution  could  the  Christian  undertake  ?  He  felt  that 
participation  in  violent  revolution  was  excluded  for  all  those  called  to  follow  Christ. 

Bishop  Mathews  asked  that  paragraph  14  be  developed  so  as  to  stress  the  dangers 
of  the  patronising  attitudes  of  some  nations  towards  others.  Professor  Alivisatos 
said  that  in  place  of  the  phrases  about  Christian  participation  in  revolution  there 
should  be  phrases ^bout  Christian  readiness  for  martyrdom.  This  was  the  real 
Christian  tradition.  Bishop  Ignatius  stressed  the  need  to  be  more  explicit  about  the 
spiritual  relation  between  developed  and  underdeveloped  countries.  The  present 
imagery  in  the  text,  where  developed  nations  were  shown  both  as  the  guilty  party 
and  the  judge,  created  a  serious  dilemma.  Mr.  Thompson  thought  that  the  question 
of  “revolution”  had  been  considerably  overstressed  by  appearing  in  almost  all  the 
documents.  He  regretted  the  seeming  inability  to  break  away  from  the  phraseology 
of  the  Church  and  Society  Conference. 
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Prof.  Zabolotsky  said  that  obviously  there  had  been  different  experiences  of 
revolution  in  different  nations.  He  agreed  that  suffering  was  the  way  of  Christian 
life,  but  the  Christian  should  know  in  what  sense  he  had  to  suffer  —  whether  for 
his  passivity  or  because  of  his  progresshieness.  Revolution  was  not  something  to  do 
with  small  groups.  It  was  a  process  in  the  society  of  which  Christians  were  a  paft. 
It  was  right  therefore  for  Christians  to  support,  according  to  the  standards  of  love, 
the  progressive  development  of  society. 

Prof.  Hromadka  made  the  three  points  that  the  Church  and  Society  Conference 
had  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  opinion  of  the  churches  and  further  activity 
was  thus  of  paramount  importance  ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  clearer  statement 
about  the  social  nature  of  man  and  the  significance,  in  this  sense,  of  the  incarnation  ; 
that,  in  spite  of  his  desire  to  follow  the  line  of  non-violent  revolution,  he  felt  the 
Christian  had  a  continuing  duty  to  try  to  evaluate  and  understand  even  violent 
revolution. 

Mr.  Probowinoto  opined  that  social  and  economic  development  very  much 
depended  upon  the  country  in  which  that  was  taking  place,  and  upon  the  role  of 
the  churches  in  that  country.  He  said  that  some  countries  did  not  have  the  freedom 
to  receive  gifts  from  abroad.  Inter-church  aid  agencies  should  pay  more  attention 
to  giving  technical  assistance,  and  the  churches  had  to  witness  to  solidarity,  freedom 
and  justice. 

Replying,  Dr.  Abrecht  agreed  with  Dr.  Pusey  about  the  necessity  for  more 
study  and  research,  but  pointed  out  that  the  Department  had  been  open  to  criticism 
for  going  into  technical  details  and  social  problems  since  many  thought  that 
its  role  was  one  of  stimulating  moral  concerns.  He  assured  Professor  Hromadka 
and  Dr.  Niemoeller  that  in  speaking  about  the  nature  of  man  they  had  meant  the 
social  character  of  man.  He  felt  that  the  dilemma  provoked  by  the  question  of 
revolutionary  change  would  have  to  be  grappled  with  at  the  Assembly.  The  word  “revo¬ 
lution”  needed  a  new  meaning.  The  Assembly  would  have  to  face  what  constituted 
the  Christian  responsibility  in  modern  social  change. 

<7^1.  / 0 

SECTION  IV  —  Towards  Justice  and  Peace  in  International  Affairs 

Mr.  Frederick  Franklin,  introducing  the  document,  explained  that,  in  many 
areas,  the  documents  on  Sections  III  and  IV  dealt  with  related  subjects  and  empha¬ 
sised  that  there  would  be  close  contact  and  cooperation  between  the  two  Sections 
so  that  overlapping  would  be  avoided.  The  introduction  and  Part  I  of  the  present 
document  had  in  fact  been  built  largely  around  the  findings  of  the  Hague  Consul¬ 
tation. 

The  report  was  generally  welcomed  but  Bishop  Parthenios  felt  that,  under  Part  II 
paragraph  10,  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  right  and  hopes  of  refugees 
to  return  to  their  homes.  Dr.  Niesel  regretted  that  neither  this  document,  nor  that 
of  Section  III,  were  directly  related  to  the  main  theme.  Not  enough  account  was 
taken  of  the  fact  that  this  world  was  passing  away.  He  found  the  document  a  secular 
one  overpainted  with  Christian  colours.  Thus,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Law  it  kept  saying, 
“We  must,”  but  the  liberating  message  of  the  Gospel  was,  “We  are  allowed. . .” 
He  feared  the  documents  would  lay  new  burdens  upon  men.  Archpriest  Voronov 
thought  paragraph  2  of  Part  I  was  unfortunate.  Christians  could  not  agree  with 
atheism  and  should  oppose  it,  but  atheism  could  not  be  brokejj  down  by  external 
forces  —  onty  by  the  healthy  spiritual  forces  of  Truth.  Some  secular  ideologies 
could  have  a  positive  power  in  creating  change.  Mrs.  Laskey  felt  that  the  valuable 
work  of  such  organisations  as  UNICEF  and  UNESCO  was  being  overlooked  in 
Part  II,  paragraph  2,  and  that  emphasis  should  also  be  put  on  the  need  for  govern¬ 
ments  to  become  parties  to  the  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights. 

Metropolitan  Athenagoras  reminded  the  Committee  that  the  “resistance”  men¬ 
tioned  in  Part  I,  paragraph  6  had  to  be  related  to  the  concept  of  “martyrdom.” 
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Archbishop  Woods  called  for  a  stronger  emphasis  on  Christian  mercy  in  Part  II, 
paragraph  2.  Furthermore,  he  thought  paragraph  11  should  say  something  about 
law  in  regard  to  international  relationships.  Did  Christians  really  believe  in  interna¬ 
tional  law?  Professor  Berkhof  asked  for ‘an  assurance  that  Dr.  Niesel’s  insights 
would  be  included  in  the  final  document. 

Bishop  Vladimir,  referring  to  the  “regional  organisation”  mentioned  in  Part  II, 
paragraph  3,  said  it  would  be  wiser  to  give  stronger  support  to  the  United  Nations 
in  carrying  out  its  international  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Micheli,  replying,  assured  Bishop  Parthenios  that  the  question  of  the  refugees’ 
righT  to  Repatriation  would  also  be  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  connection  with  the 
refugee  situation  as  a  whole  and  that  he  would  see  that  the  matter  was  clarified  in 
the  Section  document.  Replying  to  Dr.  Niesel  and  Dr.  Berkhof,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  Section  documents  did  not  reflect  simply  the  work  of  one  department  of  the 
World  Council.  In  reminding  the  churches  of  their  role,  the  World  Council  con¬ 
stantly  had  to  come  to  grips  with  the  realities  of  the  political  world.  He  pointed  out 
to  the  Committee  that  paragraph  8  of  Part  II  dealt  with  the  question  of  international 
protection  of  human  rights.  With  regard  to  Archbishop  Woods’  question  about  the 
absence  of  a  reference  to  law,  or  international  law,  Mr.  Micheli  indicated  that  this 
would  be  considered  when  the  redrafting  was  done.  To  Bishop  Vladimir’s  comment, 
he  said  that  there  were  some  international  problems  which  could  be  considered  and 
solved  better  at  the  regional  level  than  at  the  international  level. 

SECTION  V  —  The  Worship  of  God  in  a  Secular  Age 

Fr.  Paul  Verghese,  invited  by  Dr.  John  Marsh  to  introduce  the  document  on 
behalf  of  Prof.  Meyendorff,  remarked  that  worship  had  previously  not  received  the 
honour  of  treatment  in  an  assembly  section.  He  then  summarised  the  background 
and  logic  of  the  document. 

Mr.  Parlin  found  that  the  document  needed  to  say  something  about  the  move  in 
some  churches  towards  more  definite  liturgical  forms,  and  of  the  desire  in  other 
churches  to  experiment  with  new  forms.  Professor  Berkhof  thought  the  composition 
of  the  document  somewhat  confusing  and  hoped  that  the  General  Secretariat  would 
review  this.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  Section  II  before  Section  I  ?  Why  use 
the  title,  “Are  prayer  and  worship  possible  ?”  and  then  not  say  anything  about  wor¬ 
ship  ?  Professor  Schiotz,  referring  to  the  paragraphs  under  “Ajre  prayer  and  worship 
possible,”  felt  that  our  Lord’s  insistence  on  the  power  and  value  of  prayer  was  not 
clear  enough  in  the  document.  Canon  Paton  remarked  that  Section  III  was  stylis¬ 
tically  different  from  and  not  so  lively  as  Sections  I  and  II.  This  needed  correction. 
He  hoped  that  congregations  might  be  delivered  from  the  “tyranny”  of  “one  tradi¬ 
tion.” 

Bishop  Samuel  was  particularly  happy  about  the  focus  of  the  paper  on  worship 
and  spiritual  matters  in  the  Church.  This  would  give  the  lie  to  many  people  who 
believed  that  the  WCC  was  too  much  concerned  about  political  and  social  questions 
rather  than  spiritual  ones.  Could  the  General  Secretariat  and  the  Structure  Com¬ 
mittee  find  a  place  in  the  WCC  for  the  advancement  of  spiritual  studies  and  worship 
in  the  modern  world  ?  Professor  d’Espine  considered  the  document  to  be  one  of 
great  importance  for  the  Uppsala  Assembly.  Could  the  document  say  something 
about  the  reasons#why  constantly  fewer  people  attend  public  worship  ?  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  relation  between  private  devotions  and  group  worship  ; 
he  regretted  that  the  document  did  not  mention  silence  as  a  valuable  element  in 
private  devotions.  Professor  Hromadka,  speaking  from  his  experiences,  pointed  to 
the  growing  recognition,  on  the  part  of  secularised  men,  of  the  value  of  prayer.  The 
fellowship  of  faith  and  prayer  was  extremely  important  as  was  also  the  power  and 
richness  of  a  “tradition”  of  liturgical  prayer.  On  these  grounds  Thesis  5  needed 
greater  development. 
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Dr.  Bliss  said  that  she  missed  any  reference  to  children  ;  she  felt  that  unless  one 
learned  the  skill  of  prayer  in  early  life  it  was  very  difficult  to  acquire  it  later  on. 
She  asked  for  inclusion,  at  any  rate  in  the  commentary  paper,  of  references  to  the 
invaluable  new  insights  gained,  partly  as  a  result  of  modern  psychology,  into  the 
meaning  and  methods  of  prayer  and  worship  with  and  by  children.  Professor  Alivi- 
satos  called  for  some  mention  of  the  relationship  between  Christian  worship  and 
Christian  love. 

Father  Paul,  expressing  gratitude  for  the  extremely  helpful  comments,  assured  the 
Committee  that  many  of  the  points  would  find  their  place  in  the  commentary  docu¬ 
ment.  He  asked  whether  Dr.  Bliss  would  draw  up  a  special  paragraph  for  inclusion 
in  the  commentary,  and  admitted  that  Professor  Alivisatos’  point  about  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  prayer  and  love  had  not  been  given  adequate  attention. 

McA-CJ-oit,  /oih 

SECTION  VI  —  Towards  a  New  Style  of  Living 

Mrs.  Rodhe,  in  introducing  this  document,  said  that  an  effort  had  been  made  to 
speak  to  people  in  the  congregations.  There  was  not  one  new  style  of  living,  but 
many  new  styles  being  lived  alongside  other  faiths  and  convictions.  She  indicated 
that  the  document  would  be  accompanied  by  an  appendix  of  resource  materials. 

The  document  evoked  a  warm  welcome  and  a  lively  response.  Bishop  Vladimir 
felt  that  the  comment  in  paragraph  8  about  “children,  sick  and  old”  was  dangerous. 
Bishop  Lilje  found  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  17  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate. 
The  call  for  a  theology  of  revolution  had  to  be  taken  more  seriously.  Mr.  Patterson 
hoped  that  paragraphs  4  and  5  would  be  broadened  so  as  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
generations  problem.  Mr.  Wolfensberger  urged  that  reference  should  be  made  in 
paragraph  23  to  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  Canon  Paton  asked  that  more  attention 
be  paid  to  the  style  of  living  created  by  rapid  mobility  and  the  place  of  the  Church 
in  it.  Professor  Nikolainen  felt  that  the  main  problem  of  Section  VI  was  not  clear. 
He  missed  any  reference  to  what  the  New  Testament  said  about  a  new  style  of  living. 
Was  the  statement  in  the  middle  of  paragraph  3,  referring  to  age  groups,  ironical? 
Dr.  Thunberg  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  include  some  conclusions  as 
to  the  common  features  of  the  Christian  style  of  living.  He  wanted  to  see  something 
about  Christian  education  included  in  the  document. 

Dr.  Davidson  found  that  no  mention  was  made  in  any  form  of  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture.  There  should  be  some  scriptural  references.  Mr.  Stoian  said  it 
would  be  helpful  to  consider  more  closely  the  points  at  which  the  future  belonged  to 
young  people.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  radio,  television,  literature  and  drama, 
and  called  for  more  emphasis  on  the  use  of  the  Bible. 

Metropolitan  Emilianos  opined  that  the  opening  sentence  of  paragraph  1  was 
too  superficial ;  that  paragraph  23  concealed  a  temptation  to  a  casuistic  theology ; 
and  that  more  mention  should  be  made  of  charismatic  power  in  paragraphs  19  and  20. 

Metropolitan  Justin  felt  there  was  an  unjustified  note  of  pessimism  about  con¬ 
temporary  man.  Modern  man  felt  himself  more  completely  a  part  of  society.  Refer¬ 
ence  should  also  be  made  to  Christ  as  the  pattern  for  men. 

Archbishop  Woods  pointed  to  passages  in  paragraphs  14  and  21,  calling  for 
clarification.  Referring  to  paragraphs  22  and  23  he  asked  whether  there  was  any 
commonly  accepted  moral  standard,  such  as  the  Decalogue  ?  Help  was  needed  here. 
Paragraph  10  should  make  it  clearer  that  the  real  characteristic  of  prayer  was  mastery 
of  time. 

Mr.  Young  replied  that  the  statements  about  the  image  of  the  Church  needed 
further  reflection.  The  question  of  violence  had  been  a  recurring  theme  on  which 
there  were  differences  of  opinion.  He  felt  that  Biblical  authority  had  been  drawn 
into  the  discussion  mainly  through  the  supporting  material  and  indicated  that  it 
was  proposed  to  incorporate  reference  material.  Canon  Paton’s  comment  on  mobi- 
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lity  was  important  and  reference  to  it  would  come  in  the  supplementary  material. 
He  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Stoian  for  spelling  out  rules  for  Christian  living. 

Dr.  Payne  said  it  was  clear  that  the  papers  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
Central  Committee  in  their  basic  form.  The  comments  of  the  Committee  would  be 
of  value  to  the  Assembly  Preparations  Committee  in  their  task.  It  was  understood 
that  under  the  leadership  of  the  General  Secretary  consistency  and  avoidance  of 
conflicts  and  overlap  would  be  carefully  watched. 

Recommendations  from  Central  Committee  to  Assembly  Business  Committee 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Hayward  presented  a  paper  entitled 
“Recommendations  from  Central  Committee  to  the  Assembly  Business  Committee,” 
outlining  directives  to  be  proposed  to  the  Assembly  as  guide-lines  for  the  work  of 
the  six  Sections.  This  paper  had  gone  through  the  Executive  Committee  from  the 
Assembly  Preparations  Committee.  Dr.  Payne  asked  whether  the  Central  Committee 
would  approve,  with  such  emendations  as  necessary,  that  the  recommendations  be 
passed  to  the  Assembly  Business  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  proposal. 

Dr.  Fry,  who  had  returned  to  the  meeting,  drew  attention  to  the  courtesy  and 
generosity  of  their  host,  the  Archbishop  of  Crete,  indicating  that  he  wished  to  make 
yet  another  gesture.  The  Archbishop  of  Crete  then  personally  presented  commemo¬ 
rative  medallions  to  the  officers  of  the  Central  Committee  and  invited  all  other 
participants  to  take  a  similar  medallion  on  leaving  the  hall.  This  gesture  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  warm  applause. 

Section  documents ,  as  revised ,  will  be  available  next  January  as  a  printed  booklet , 
“ Drafts  for  Sections” ,  in  all  three  official  languages. 


REPORTS  OF  SUB-C^mmtttffs 


28.  Report  of  Reference  Committee  I 

The  Chairman  called  on  the  Metropolitan  of  Myra  to  present  the  Report  of 
Reference  Committee  I. 

A.  The  Theme  :  Evangelism  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

The  Policy  Reference  Committee  discussed  at  length  and  with  great  appreciation 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Potter  on  the  Theme.  Among  the  points  made  during  the  discussion 
were  the  following : 

The  hope  was  expressed  that  eventually  the  word  that  the  WCC  would  speak 
on  evangelism  as  a  result  of  the  debate  in  this  Central  Committee  initiated  by  Mr.  Pot¬ 
ter’s  paper  would  become  as  well  known  and  authoritative  as  the  very  important 
statement  on  Christian  Witness,  Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty  adopted  by  the 
Central  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Hungary  in  1956. 

The  consensus  on  evangelism  already  reached  by  the  members  of  the  WCC  was 
stressed.  The  real  problem,  it  was  felt,  was  the  failure  to  put  this  consensus  into 
practice. 

Perhaps  in  this  field  the  DWME  has  suffered  from  excessive  self-effacement.  The 
churches  would  welcome  a  more  vigorous  lead  in  this  whole  area. 

Several  speakers  stressed  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  restoring  church  unity  in 
view  of  our  common  task  in  the  field  of  evangelism. 

A  number  of  others  underlined  the  importance  of  the  paragraph  in  Mr.  Potter’s 
paper  dealing  with  the  need  for  dialogue  with  today’s  radical  theologians  about  the 
content  of  the  Gospel  (see  p  .  1 14) .  One  felt  that  the  sociological  and  structural  questions 
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emphasised  in  recent  studies  are  really  secondary  to  the  more  basic  problem  of  the 
uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  churches  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Another  suggested  that,  while  dialogue  with  the  radical  theologians  is  important,  the 
churches  should  also  listen  to  the  writers,  poets  and  artists  who  often  reflect  the 
human  situation  more  authentically  than  do  the  theologians.  The  key  to  evangelism 
lies  in  the  local  community  of  Christians,  and  all  too  often,  at  least  in  the  West, 
their  experience  of  life  and  God  is  only  second  hand. 

Studies  in  evangelism  continue  to  make  up  an  important  part  of  our  understanding 
of  the  task.  More  thorough  study  needs  to  be  done  on  evangelism  in  the  Orthodox 
churches  beginning  with  their  early  centuries.  Not  enough  is  known,  for  example, 
about  the  missionary  work  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  the  Far  East  and  other  places 
during  the  recent  centuries  and  to-day.  Equally,  a  re-examination  of  the  whole 
Byzantine  and  post-Byzantine  periods  would  repay  special  study. 

Another  speaker  felt  that  such  studies  and  surveys  on  evangelism  help  to  strengthen 
and  encourage  all  the  churches  today  in  their  efforts  in  this  field. 

The  Central  Committee  adopted  the  following  recommendations  from  Reference 
Committee  I : 

(1)  That  Central  Committee  endorse  the  proposal  of  the  Joint  Working  Group 
that  a  special  RCC/WCC  working  party  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
exploring  possibilities  for  common  witness  in  missionary  situations. 

(2)  That  the  WCC  make  efforts  to  increase  conversations  with  conservative 
evangelical  and  other  non-member  church  groups  with  a  view  to  a  better 
understanding  of  our  common  evangelistic  calling. 

(3)  That  the  DWME  and  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism 
be  asked  to  initiate  efforts  within  the  fellowship  of  the  WCC  and  its  member 
churches  :  (a)  to  test  up  to  what  point  there  is  in  fact  a  consensus  on  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  evangelism  and  discover  the  consequences  of  such  a 
consensus  for  common  action  in  each  national  and  local  situation  ;  ( b )  to 

*  carry  on  discussion  and  study  on  those  issues  related  to  evangelism  where 
there  is  debate  and  disagreement. 

(4)  That  the  secretariat  for  evangelism  both  within  the  Division  of  Studies  and 
the  DWME  seek  to  ensure  that  all  Divisions  within  the  WCC  relate  their 
activities  appropriately  to  the  evangelistic  purpose  of  the  WCC,  and  to  act 
as  stimulus  to  the  member  churches  in  their  evangelistic  work. 

The  Central  Committee  adopted  the  following  recommendation  from  Reference 
Committee  I  as  a  covering  statement  on  the  Theme : 

Meeting  less  than  a  year  before  the  Fourth  Assembly  at  Uppsala  with  its 
theme,  “Behold,  I  make  all  things  new,”  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Council 
itself  and  of  the  member  churches  for  evangelism. 

Part  of  its  work  has  been  to  try  to  ensure  that  the  World  Council  itself,  as 
the  servant  of  the  churches,  does  all  that  it  can  by  study  and  consultation  to  help 
the  churches  throughout  the  world  to  realise  in  their  own  life  the  new  being  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  set  Him  forth  in  word  and  deed,  that  the  world  may  believe. 

The  Central  Committee  has  called  for  increasing  conversation  with  Roman 
Catholics  and  conservative  evangelicals  with  a  view  to  achieving  greater  common 
understanding  of  the  one  Gospel.  It  has  also  called  for  a  deeper  effort  by  Chris¬ 
tians  to  enter  into  the  hopes,  fears  and  beliefs  expressed  by  writers  and  play¬ 
wrights  and  in  political  movements  of  nation  building  and  protest.  It  has  urged 
church  members  to  grapple  with  the  new  issues  being  raised  by  contemporary 
theologians,  recognising  that  not  everything  new  and  popular  is  for  that  reason 
either  good  or  bad.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  now  as  always,  to  test  the  spirits 
by  the  one  Spirit. 
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As  we  have  talked  about  these  things,  we  have  become  deeply  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  the  local  fellowship  of  Christians  as  the  instrument  of  evange¬ 
lism.  In  some  places  the  older  methods  of  evangelism  —  the  great  rally,  the 
well-known  evangelist,  the  street-corner  meeting  —  are  not  possible.  In  others, 
words  fall  on  deaf  ears.  But  wherever  Jesus  Christ  is  present  in  the  Church  in 
the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  evangelism  can  and  does  take  place.  As  our 
General  Secretary  has  said  to  us  :  “To  be  persuasive  to  our  world,  Christians 
and  their  churches  must  reveal  in  their  life  that  the  salvation  offered  by  Christ, 
when  received,  actually  begins  to  make  one  less  selfish,  more  courageous,  less 
fearful,  more  friendly,  less  suspicious,  more  hopeful,  less  cynical,  more  trusting, 
more  ecumenical  and  less  sectarian  and  less  national.” 

As  we  prepare  for  Uppsala,  therefore,  we  ask  the  congregations  and  people 
of  our  churches  in  every  place  together  to  examine  their  life  before  God,  that  we 
may  be  so  renewed  in  our  lives  and  attitudes  as  to  become  truly  evangelising  churches . 


B.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Policy  Reference  Committee  I  has  examined  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  expresses  its  gratitude  for  the  service  which  that  Committee  continues  to  render 
to  the  Central  Committee  and  to  the  life  of  the  WCC  as  a  whole. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  I  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  adopted  the  report  with  appreciation. 

Because  several  of  the  points  treated  in  the  Executive  Committee  report  are  being 
dealt  with  by  subject  in  this  and  in  other  sub-committees,  we  confined  ourselves 
concerning  recommendation  for  approval  of  the  following : 

(1 )  Integration  of  Departments  of  Missionary  Studies 
and  Studies  in  Evangelism 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  I,  the  Central  Committee 
confirmed  retroactively  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  regarding  the  inte¬ 
gration  into  one  department  of  Studies  in  Evangelism  and  the  Department  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  Studies  which  took  effect  on  January  1st,  1967,  together  with  the  following 
additional  actions  related  to  the  implementation  of  the  integration  : 

1.  That  the  Rev.  Victor  Hayward  be  the  executive  secretary  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Walter  Hollenweger,  associate  secretary,  of  the  new  department. 

2.  That  ex  officio  both  secretaries  be  appointed  associate  staff  members  of 
DWME,  and  be  instructed  to  maintain  the  closest  liaison  between  the  new 
department  and  DWME. 

3.  That  the  salaries  and  normal  working  expenses  of  both  secretaries  be  placed 
on  the  General  Budget  of  the  WCC  in  the  Division  of  Studies. 

4.  That,  as  an  exchange  arrangement,  the  WCC  be  released  from  its  obligation 
to  place  on  its  General  Budget  a  salary  for  a  secretary  for  Evangelism  in 
DWME. 

5.  That  the  expenses  of  the  Working  Committee  fall  on  the  WCC  General  Budget. 

6.  That,  as  heretofore,  major  programmes  be  financed  from  the  programme 
projects  list  of  the  WCC  or  the  Programme  Budget  of  CWME,  as  jointly 
agreed. 

The  Central  Committee  upon  the  advice  of  Reference  Committee  I  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  concerning  the  method  of  appointment 
of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  integrated  department,  viz. 
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That  this  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Divisional  Committee  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism  and  the  Divisional  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies. 

(2)  Proposals 

The  Policy  Reference  Committee  has  considered  the  proposals  of  this  Executive 
Committee  regarding : 

(i)  the  creation  of  a  new  post  in  the  General  Secretariat  of  sufficient  seniority  to 
represent  the  WCC  in  the  cultivation  of  stronger  relationships  with  Regional 
and  National  Councils  of  Churches  ; 

(ii)  the  combination  of  the  Information  Department  with  the  Publications  and 
Translation  Departments  into  a  new  Central  Department  of  Communications 
under  a  new  director  who  will  report  directly  to  the  General  Secretary  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Information  Committee  to  oversee  the  broader 
functions  of  the  combined  Department ; 

(iii)  such  consolidation  of  present  divisional  and  departmental  structure  as  may 
be  required  by  the  foreseen  financial  stringency  under  the  General  Budget  to 
be  proposed  to  the  Uppsala  Assembly  for  1969  implementation. 

Concerning  proposal  No.  (i)  the  Policy  Reference  Committee  drew  attention  to 
the  following  comments  on  the  proposal  contained  in  Section  IV  of  the  report  of 
the  Structure  Committee  : 

(i)  some  of  the  financial  burden  should  be  borne  by  the  National  Councils, 
though  members  recognised  the  complexity  of  such  an  arrangement ; 

(ii)  that  the  new  position  should  in  no  way  infringe  upon  the  jobs  of  the  Assistant 
General  Secretaries  and  the  other  Associate  General  Secretaries ; 

(iii)  the  relationship  with  member  churches  is  the  responsibility  of  the  General 
Secretary  himself  and  the  whole  of  the  General  Secretariat  and  should  not 
therefore  be  specifically  defined  as  the  responsibility  of  the  new  Associate 
General  Secretary  for  relationships  with  National  and  Regional  Councils. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  I  the  Central  Committee 
adopted  the  above  proposals  including  the  comment  from  the  Structure  Committee. 

(3)  SASP 

On  the  advice  of  Reference  Committee  I,  the  Central  Committee  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  that : 

the  Committee  on  Specialised  Assistance  to  Social  Projects  remain  adminis¬ 
tratively  lodged  in  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 
pending  the  major  study  by  the  Structure  Committee  following  the  Uppsala 
Assembly,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  Committee  of  SASP  continue  to  serve 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  a  whole  and  its  other  divisions. 

(4)  Relations  with  United  Bible  Societies 

On  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  I,  the  Central  Committee 
adopted  : 

the  Executive  Committee’s  proposal  entitled  “New  Liaison  Relationships 
between  the  United  Bible  Societies  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  (See 
Appendix  III,  para  12). 
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C.  Report  of  the  General  Secretary 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  from  Reference  Committee  I,  the  Central 
Committee  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  heard  with  parti¬ 
cular  attention  the  report  of  the  General  Secretary,  since  this  was  the  first  which 
he  has  presented  to  it.  It  appreciated  highly  the  qualities  of  courage  and  discern¬ 
ment  which  it  exhibited.  The  report  revealed  accurate  knowledge  both  of  the 
present  situation  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  is  now  exposed. 

In  view  of  movements  of  thought  which  are  questioning  the  basic  certainties 
of  the  Christian  faith,  upon  which  the  ecumenical  movement  has  been  based  from 
the  start,  we  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Blake  for  proclaiming  clearly  that  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  remains  constantly  faithful  to  the  Gospel. 

The  questions  raised  for  our  churches  concerning  the  practical  tasks  require 
today  changes  of  a  radical  nature.  The  General  Secretary,  who  knows  as  we  all 
do  the  implications  of  such  obedience,  and  the  forces  of  inertia  which  it  meets, 
has  not  hesitated  to  say  that  this  is  what  will  be  at  stake  in  the  General  Assembly 
at  Uppsala.  Some  of  the  points  made  were  necessarily  controversial,  and  some 
members  had  reservations  on  particular  parts  of  Dr.  Blake’s  address,  though  its 
governing  ideas  met  with  our  full  and  grateful  adherence.  We  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  that  this  stimulating  address  be  made  generally  available  possibly  by 
publication  in  the  Ecumenical  Review. 

The  Central  Committee  wishes  to  assure  the  General  Secretary  of  its  unanimous 
brotherly  support  in  the  prosecution  of  his  task. 

The  Central  Committee  gave  the  General  Secretary  a  standing  ovation. 

D.  Matters  of  Structure 

The  Policy  Reference  Committee  reviewed  the  following  documents  concerning 
structure  which  had  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  : 

(1)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Re-examination  of  the  Structure  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

(2)  Draft  Proposal  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches 
on  International  Affairs  as  adopted  at  New  Delhi. 

(3)  Revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

The  Central  Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  I,  and 
after  some  discussion  and  emendation,  adopted  the  following : 

(1)  That  the  report  of  the  Structure  Committee  be  received  as  a  progress  report. 

(2)  That  the  recommendation  of  the  Structure  Committee  that  at  this  time  no 
major  change  in  the  divisional  structure  of  the  WCC  should  be  formulated 
be  APPROVED. 

(3)  That  the  Central  Committee  approve  the  reconstitution  of  the  Structure 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Bishop  James  K.  Mathews,  to  report 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  preceding  the  Uppsala  Assembly. 
The  agenda  of  the  Structure  Committee  should  include  the  following : 

a)  SASP 

b)  CCIA 

c)  The  New  York  Office 

d)  Diakonia  Desk 

e)  Finance  and  Administration,  including  personnel  and  translation  services 
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f)  Communications 

g)  Secretariat  for  Religious  Liberty 

h)  Further  revision  of  Divisional  Structure 

i)  Roman  Catholic  Relations 

j)  The  place  of  education  within  the  structure  of  the  WCC 

k)  The  place  of  worship  and  spiritual  life  within  the  structure  of  the  WCC. 

(4)  That  the  Central  Committee  request  the  Uppsala  Assembly  to  give  authority 
to  the  new  Central  Committee  to  appoint  a  Structure  Committee  which 
should  include  at  least  the  following  in  its  remit : 

1 .  The  whole  development  of  regionalism  and  its  effects  on  the  work  of  the 
World  Council. 

2.  How  to  alter  structure  in  such  ways  that  the  relationship  with  non-member 
churches  and  groups  is  improved. 

3.  The  effects  on  structure  of  the  joint  work  with  Roman  Catholics. 

4.  Reconsideration  of  the  structure  of  divisions  and  the  grouping  of  work 
within  them. 

5.  Proposal  for  a  service  unit  for  the  whole  Council. 

6.  Examination  of  the  need  of  special  funds. 

7.  Items  continued  from  present  structure  study  including  the  problem  of 
allocation  of  seats  at  the  Fifth  Assembly. 

The  Structure  Committee  should  be  prepared  to  submit  its  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  within  three  years  after  the 
Assembly. 

(5)  The  Central  Committee  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Reference 
Committee  : 

(a)  that  the  Draft  Revised  Constitution  of  the  CCIA  be  approved  for  trans¬ 
mission  through  the  Structure  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee 
to  the  Fourth  Assembly  for  its  consideration  and  action  ; 

(b)  that  the  Central  Committee  give  authority  to  the  officers  of  the  CCIA 
to  effect,  in  consultation  with  the  General  Secretary,  such  administrative 
changes  as  are  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Hague 
Consultation  on  the  CCIA. 

(6)  The  Central  Committee  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Reference  Com¬ 

mittee  : 

that  the  Revised  Constitution  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  be 

APPROVED. 


E.  Applications  for  Membership 

(i)  Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  accepting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  proposed  that  the  following  churches  be  accepted  for 
membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules. 
Members  of  Central  Committee  spoke  concerning  each  of  the  churches, 
and  a  vote  was  taken  on  each  application  separately. 

It  was  RESOLVED  I 

that  the  following  churches  be  accepted  into  the  membership  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  : 

1)  Hong  Kong  Council  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China 

2)  Geredja  Kristen  Indjili  di  Irian  Barat  -  Evangelical  Christian  Church  in 
West  Irian  (Reformed) 
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3)  Eglise  des  Amis  a  Madagascar  —  Malagasy  Friends  Church 

4)  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Austria 

5)  Geredja  Roradja,  Toradja  Church,  Indonesia  (Reformed) 

6)  Union  Welsh  Independents  (Congregational) 

7)  The  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Ame¬ 
ricas 

8)  Methodist  Church  in  Sierra  Leone 

9)  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Canada 

10)  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania.  Kanisa  la  Kiinjili  la  Kilutheri 
Tanzania 

11)  The  United  Church  of  Jamaica  and  Grand  Cayman 
(ii)  Associated  Churches 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  it  was  resolved 

that  the  following  Church  be  accepted  as  associate  member  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches 

Iglesia  Presbyteriana  Reformada  en  Cuba 

Presbyterian  Reformed  Church  in  Cuba 

National  Council  Relationships 

The  Central  Committee  received  as  information  the  Reference  Committee’s 
report  that  the  National  Christian  Council  of  Ceylon  had  accepted  an  invitation  to 
become  a  Council  in  association  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

29.  Report  of  Reference  Committee  II  rlcA-m-oic 

The  Chairman  invited  Dr.  E.  Tuller  to  present  the  report  of  Reference  Committee 
II,  part  1. 

A.  Statement  on  the  Middle  East 

The  Central  Committee  upon  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  II 
adopted  the  following  statement : 

The  deep  conflict  which  for  over  twenty  years  had  divided  the  Middle  East 
and  troubled  the  whole  world  and  which  this  year  has  broken  out  in  new  and 
bitter  fighting,  must  be  of  profound  concern  to  all  Christians.  The  countries 
involved  in  it  have  been  the  birthplace  of  some  of  the  earliest  developed  human 
civilisations  and  of  three  of  the  world’s  greatest  religions,  Jewish,  Christian  and 
Muslim. 

The  present  crisis  has  developed  in  part  because  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been 
insensitive  to  the  fears  of  people  in  the  Middle  East ;  the  fears  of  the  people  of 
the  Arab  nations  because  of  the  dynamism  and  possible  expansion  of  Israel,  and 
the  fears  of  the  people  of  Israel  who  have  escaped  from  persecution  on  other 
continents  only  to  be  threatened,  at  least  by  word,  with  expulsion  from  their  new 
home. 

We  recognise  the  urgency  of  seeking  creative  solutions  to  this  problem  lest 
the  acceptance  of  a  cease-fire  without  a  just  political  settlement  result  in  a  fait 
accompli  which  can  only  increase  antagonism  and  encourage  preparation  for  the 
next  attempt  at  a  solution  by  armed  force. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  crisis  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has 
called  for  a  peaceful  and  just  solution.  After  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  urged  a 
speedy  cessation  of  hostilities  and  insisted  that  both  the  peoples  directly  involved 
in  the  conflict  and  the  great  powers  were  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  a 
just  and  durable  peace. 
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We  believe  there  are  strong  spiritual  and  moral  forces  that  exist  below  the 
surface  and  can  be  released  to  end  the  cycle  of  enmity  and  suspicion.  The  situa¬ 
tion  now  emphasises  the  necessity  and  presents  an  opportunity  to  move  towards  a 
brighter  future  for  all  people  concerned.  We  do  not  consider  it  our  task  to  enter 
into  all  the  details  of  a  political  settlement.  We  do  hold,  however,  that  the 
following  elements  are  essential  to  any  peace  founded  upon  justice  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  equality  of  all  peoples  in  the  region. 

(1)  No  nation  should  be  allowed  to  keep  or  annexe  the  territory  of  another  by 
armed  force.  This  applies  to  the  present  situation.  National  boundaries 
should  rest  upon  international  agreements  freely  reached  between  or  accepted 
by  the  people  directly  concerned. 

(2)  Effective  international  guarantees  should  be  given  for  the  political  independ¬ 
ence  and  territorial  integrity  of  all  nations  in  the  area,  including  both  Israel 
and  the  Arab  nations. 

(3)  There  can  be  neither  reconciliation  nor  significant  development  in  the  area 
unless,  in  the  general  settlement,  a  proper  and  permanent  solution  is  found 
to  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees,  both  old  and  new.  We  therefore  urge  : 

a)  That  all  persons  who  have  been  displaced  in  recent  months  should  be 
permitted  to  exercise  their  right  to  return  to  their  former  places  of  residence  . 
In  the  case  of  those  from  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  this  will  involve 
action  : 

i)  to  extend  substantially  the  period  for  application  to  return,  and 

ii)  to  provide  a  form  of  application  that  carries  no  political  implications. 

♦  i i 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  on  both  these  points  some  progress  has  been  made. 

b )  That  the  United  Nations  should  be  increasingly  involved  in  the  short  and 
long-term  aspects  of  the  problem  of  all  displaced  persons.  The  expanding 
services  of  UNRWA  are  essential  and  urgently  need  the  generous  support 
of  all  governments.  The  World  Council  should  continue  in  its  search  for 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  whole  refugee  problem.  The  current  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  churches  and  the  Near  East  Council  of  Churches  should  be 
reinforced. 

(4)  In  the  meantime  until  a  just  and  peaceful  settlement  is  reached,  we  are  parti¬ 
cularly  concerned  about  the  religious  aspect  of  the  situation.  In  a  region  where 
communities  of  three  religions  met  and  lived  together  for  long  centuries,  full 
religious  freedom  must  be  assured  to  all  persons  and  communities.  The 
continued  presence  and  witness  of  these  faiths  and  their  respective  commu¬ 
nities  must  be  guaranteed  by  international  agreement  including  free  access 
to  the  holy  places  in  a  land  of  unique  importance  for  every  one  of  them. 

(5)  While  the  needs  of  national  security  in  each  case  must  be  adequately  met,  a 
new  armament  race  must  be  avoided  by  the  agreed  limitation  of  national 
armaments  to  the  lowest  level  consistent  with  a  balanced  security  in  the  area. 

(6)  The  great  powers  have  played  a  role  in  shaping  the  political  and  economic 
structure  of  the  Middle  East.  For  this  reason  and  because  peace  in  this  most 
sensitive  and  central  area  affects  the  peace  of  the  world,  these  nations  must  be 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  leadership  in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  stabilisation 
of  the  region  and  refrain  from  selfishly  pursuing  their  own  political,  economic 
and  commercial  interests. 

(7)  The  legitimate  hopes  of  all  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  for  development 
should  be  encouraged  based  upon  the  talents  and  resources  of  all  the  nations 
involved.  This  assumes  international  and  financial  support  by  all  possible 
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sources  including  the  commitment  already  made  by  the  United  Nations  and 
its  Specialised  Agencies. 

During  the  discussion  the  following  amendments  had  been  rejected  by  the  Central 
Committee : 

Proposed  by  Archbishop  Philaret : 

To  replace  point  1  with,  “The  armed  forces  of  Israel  must  be  withdrawn  from 
occupied  Arab  territories”  and  to  delete  paragraphs  3  (a)  (i)  and  (ii). 


Proposed  by  Archpriest  Voronov  : 

To  prefix  point  1  with,  “The  factual  annexation  of  the  territory  of  another  country 
deserves  condemnation.” 


Proposed  by  Bishop  Vladimir  : 

To  replace  paragraphs  3  and  3  (a)  with,  “There  can  be  neither  reconciliation  nor 
significant  reconstruction  in  this  area  so  long  as  the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations 
are  not  carried  out.  This  would  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  Arab  refugees.” 


Proposed  by  Archbishop  Philaret : 

To  amend  paragraph  5  to  read,  “After  the  liberation  of  the  occupied  Arab  terri¬ 
tories,  a  new  armament  race  must  be  avoided. . .” 


B.  Statement  on  Vietnam 


v/k'i- 


The  Central  Committee  adopted  the  following  statement  on  Vietnam ,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee  : 


The  World  Council  of  Churches  through  its  Central  and  Executive  Committees 
as  well  as  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs,  has  repeatedly 
emphasised  the  acute  concern  of  Christians  over  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  It  has 
proposed  measures  which  could  open  the  way  to  initiate  negotiations  and  to  seek 
greater  justice  for  the  people  of  Vietnam,  in  the  context  of  the  world  situation. 
We  are  distressed  that  measures  of  this  kind  have  not  been  undertaken  but  we 
do  not  in  any  sense  surrender  hope. 

The  situation  today  has  changed  to  include  still  greater  dangers  but  may  also 
offer  better  prospects.  The  hardening  of  positions  and  the  continued  military 
escalation  open  an  apparently  endless  vista  of  horror.  By  changes  in  the  political 
situation,  both  within  and  outside  Vietnam,  new  opportunities  for  negotiation 
may,  however,  be  emerging.  Impending  danger  and  present  opportunities 
combine  to  underscore  the  urgent  need  for  immediate  action. 

We  therefore  reaffirm  the  statement  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCC 
at  Windsor,  February  1967,  in  its  entirety  and  call  particular  attention  to  the 
following  parts  of  it,  which  indicate  preliminary  steps  toward  the  solution  of  the 
crisis  in  South  East  Asia  : 

“. .  .Peace  cannot  be  made  by  either  side  alone.  We  therefore  urge  all 
parties,  in  the  interests  of  greater  justice,  no  matter  for  what  reasons  they  are 
still  fighting,  to  take  steps  now  to  test  the  worth  of  negotiation  rather  than 
warfare. 

“This  then  is  the  heart  of  our  appeal.  Let  each  party,  by  its  own  initiatives 
and  its  response  to  those  of  others,  demonstrate  that  it  is  committed  to 
peaceful  settlement  and  is  ready  to  take  reasonable  risks.  To  illustrate  how 
responsibility  to  break  the  current  impasse  may  be  met,  we  suggest  the  following 
interrelated  points  : 

“1)  In  seeking  to  create  the  possibility  of  negotiations  the  United  States  should 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
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“2)  North  Vietnam,  either  in  advance  of  or  in  response  to  the  cessation  of 
bombing,  should  indicate  by  word  and  deed  its  readiness  to  move  towards 
negotiations. 

“3)  South  Vietnam  should  not  oppose  but  should  move  towards  negotiations 
and  should  further  agree  that  the  National  Liberation  Front  (Vietcong) 
be  represented  at  them. . .” 

The  immediate  and  ongoing  duty  which  rests  upon  all  who  are  concerned  with 
peace-making  in  South  East  Asia,  is  to  press  steadily  and  urgently  for  bringing 
the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  halt,  for  a  reversal  of  the  present  military 
trend,  and  for  conditions  where  the  people  of  Vietnam  may  work  for  the  solution 
of  their  own  problems  without  foreign  intervention.  The  United  States  can  make 
a  contribution  by  committing  itself  again  publicly  to  withdrawal  of  troops.  A 
satisfactory  final  settlement  will  only  come  when  all  foreign  intervention  has 
ceased. 

The  responsibility  for  political  decision  is  a  grave  one  and  we  pray  for  those 
who  bear  it.  We  draw  encouragement  from  the  fact  that  a  common  awareness 
of  Christian  responsibility  is  emerging  in  increasing  measure  and  declare  ourselves 
eager  to  cooperate  with  all  men  of  good-will  in  grasping  the  opportunities  at 
hand  to  open  the  way  to  peaceful  settlement  and  long  overdue  reconstruction. 
Christians  should  beware  of  allowing  the  long  continuation  of  the  war  to  give  rise 

to  callousness  and  to  disregard  of  the  human  tragedy  and  the  continuing  impasse. 

_  ■  « 

Although  the  statement  was  adopted,  the  following  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  recorded  negative  votes  : 

Metropolitan  Nikodim 
Archbishop  Philaret 
Bishop  Vladimir 
Archpriest  Voronov 
Professor  Zabolotsky 
Bishop  Bartha 
Bishop  Kaldy 

Two  members  of  the  Central  Committee  abstained  from  voting. 

During  the  discussion,  various  amendments  proposed  by  Metropolitan  Nikodim, 
President  Pusey  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  were  rejected  by  the  Committee. 
Bishop  Bartha  read  a  statement  on  behalf  of  himself  and  six  other  members  of  the 
Central  Committee  (Appendix  XXIV). 


C.  Food  Gap 


On  the  recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee  II,  the  Central  Committee 
adopted  the  following  statement : 

The  Central  Committee  reiterates  the  concern  already  expressed  by  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  at  the  continuing  gap  between  food  production  and  the  need 
of  hungry  people. 

It  is  dismayed  at  the  recent  United  Nations  report  that : 

“Today  there  are  over  300  million  children  who,  for  lack  of  sufficient 

protein  and  calories,  suffer  grossly  retarded  physical  growth  and  development.” 

In  an  age  of  unparalleled  scientific,  technological  and  material  resources  we 
must  not  allow  the  struggle  against  hunger  in  the  third  world  to  be  a  losing  battle. 

We  call  upon  our  member  churches  in  every  congregation  and  parish  to  be 
aware  of  this  paradox  with  its  moral  challenge  and  political  implications. 
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We  commend  the  enterprise  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee 
and  World  Service  and  the  Committee  for  Specialised  Assistance  to  Social 
Projects  in  this  field  and  urge  increased  support  for  their  programme  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  welcome  the  continuing 
vigilance  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  and  its 
ongoing  cooperation  with  FAO’s  Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign.  We  note  with 
especial  gratitude  the  operations  of  the  World  Food  Programme  and  this  new 
long-term  plan  and  urge  the  continuing  cooperation  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  its  member  churches  with  all  the  operations  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organisation  and  the  World  Food  Programme. 

We  recognise  that  even  the  most  promising  combination  of  measures  for 
increased  food  production  will  only  postpone  catastrophe  unless  there  is  a  vast 
increase  in  responsible  family  life  and  planning. 

We  call  upon  all  nations  to  curtail  expenditures  for  military  purposes  in  order 
to  give  help  to  hungry  people,  thus  making  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

We  call  upon  all  our  people  to  do  all  in  their  power  by  prayer,  by  personal 
sacrifice  and  by  representation  to  their  governments  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  poor  within  nations,  and  between  rich  and  poor  nations  by  more 
vigorous  international  cooperation  which  will  lead  to  a  broader  partnership  in 
trade,  development  and  economic  cooperation. 

D.  Spain 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee,  the  Central  Committee 
adopted  the  following  statement : 

The  Central  Committee  is  concerned  to  hear  that  the  Law  on  Religious  Liberty 
in  Spain  recently  passed  by  the  Cortes  appears  to  fall  far  short  of  the  positive 
standards  demanded  by  the  Evangelical  churches  and  other  churches  in  their 
desire  to  be  recognised  not  merely  as  associations  but  as  churches,  enjoying  full 
rights  and  freedoms,  both  for  themselves  and  their  members,  such  as  are  stipulated 
in  the  declarations  and  documents  of  the  United  Nations,  The  Second  Vatican 
Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  requests  the  CCIA  and  the 
Secretariat  for  Religious  Liberty,  especially  in  dialogue  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  to  continue  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Evangelical  churches  and  other 
churches  in  Spain,  and  in  particular  with  the  Commission  of  Evangelical  Defence 
in  Madrid. 

E.  Nigeria 

The  Central  Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee, 
adopted  the  following  statement : 

The  Central  Committee  is  much  distressed  to  observe  the  deterioration  of  the 
situation  in  Nigeria,  even  during  the  days  of  its  meeting.  It  sends  to  Sir  Francis 
Ibiam,  a  President  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  who  has  rendered  such 
signal  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  Africa,  its  Christian  greetings  and  an 
assurance  of  the  prayers  of  his  friends.  The  Committee  earnestly  hopes  and  prays 
that  an  escalating  arms  race  may  be  prevented  and  that  it  may  even  be  possible 
for  an  acceptable  mediator  to  be  found.  It  expresses  its  particular  sympathy 
with  member  churches  throughout  all  the  territories  of  the  area,  and  with  all  of 
any  community,  region  or  faith  who  have  suffered  in  the  fighting.  It  expresses 
its  willingness,  in  consultation  with  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  to 
send  at  an  apposite  moment  a  mission  of  fellowship  and  reconciliation.  Mean¬ 
while  it  requests  the  CCIA  to  keep  as  closely  in  touch  as  possible  with  the  situation, 
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as  far  as  communications  allow,  and  with  as  many  Christian  leaders  as  may 
eventually  be  able  to  contribute  to  reconciliation. 


F.  Limitations  in  Modern  Warfare 


On  a  recommendation  from  Reference  Committee  II,  the  Central  Committee 
adopted  the  following  resolution  : 


The  Central  Committee  notes  with  appreciation  the  statement  on  “Limitations 
in  Modern  Warfare”  adopted  by  the  CCIA  Executive  Committee  and  requests 
the  officers  of  the  Commission  to  take  such  steps  as  are  within  their  possibility 
and  will  help  to  attain  the  objectives  of  the  statement. 


Dr.  Tuller  gave  a  report  to  the  Central  Committee,  for  their  information,  on  one 
action  of  Reference  Committee  II,  which  Bishop  Barbieri  had  introduced. 

Bishop  Barbieri  expressed  his  deep  concern  in  respect  of  Latin  America,  in  parti¬ 
cular  about  the  situation  developing  in  Cuba,  and  the  likelihood  of  other  “Vietnams” 
developing  in  the  area. 

The  Reference  Committee,  after  consideration,  recorded  the  fact  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  problems  developing  in  certain  areas  of  Latin  America,  observed  that 
the  Committee  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  deal  with  the  issue  but  referred  the 
entire  matter  to  the  CCIA  for  further  consideration  and  action. 


G.  Division  of  Studies 

1.  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

The  Central  Committee  accepted  the  following  recommendation  of  the  Reference 
Committee  : 

The  Central  Committee  heard  a  report  on  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order  at  Bristol  (July  29th  -  August  9th,  1967) ;  it  expresses  its  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  meeting  and  welcomes  the  study  programme  adopted  by  the 
Commission.  As  the  documents  discussed  by  the  Commission  are  of  considerable 
importance  it  hopes  that  they  will  be  made  available  soon  in  print,  in  addition 
to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

2.  Study  on  Patterns  of  Ministry  and  Theological  Education 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee,  the  Central  Committee 
agreed  : 

(i)  to  receive  the  Interim  Report  on  Patterns  of  Ministry  and  Theological 
Education  ; 

(ii)  to  refer  the  report  to  the  Structure  Committee  for  its  consideration  of  the 
proposal  “to  establish  an  appropriate  structure,  which  would  also,  as  a 
minor  responsibility,  continue  the  exchange  of  information  about  theo¬ 
logical  education  and  the  promotion  of  studies  in  this  field”  ; 

(iii)  to  refer  the  recommendation  concerning  cooperation  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  the  Joint  Working  Group  (see  p.  195). 

3.  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 

On  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  II,  the  Central  Committee 
adopted  the  following  statement : 

1.  The  Central  Committee  has  received  the  official  Report  of  the  World  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Church  and  Society  and  reminds  the  member  churches  that  the  World 
Conference  was  especially  convened  by  the  World  Council  to  advise  it  on  the 
Christian  response  to  contemporary  social  problems,  and  was  composed  of  a 
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selected  group  of  Christian  laymen  and  theologians,  invited  by  the  World  Council 
with,  in  most  instances,  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  member  churches.  Their 
report  is  not  an  official  WCC  statement  and  action  on  it  will  be  taken  at  the  next 
Assembly  in  Uppsala.  The  Central  Committee  urges  the  churches  to  submit 
their  reactions  and  comments  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  not  later  than  April 
15th,  1968,  to  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society. 

2.  The  Central  Committee  expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  planning  committee 
for  the  imaginative  way  in  which  the  Conference  was  organised  and  carried 
through. 

3.  The  Central  Committee  has  also  heard  with  interest  of  the  discussion  aroused 
by  the  World  Conference  both  in  the  churches  and  in  the  secular  groups,  and 
welcomes  and  is  ready  to  consider  all  points  of  view  on  the  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Conference. 

4.  The  Central  Committee  calls  the  attention  of  the  member  churches  to  the 
various  regional  consultations  for  evaluating  and  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the 
World  Conference  and  also  to  the  several  specialised  consultations  to  be  convened 
before  the  Uppsala  Assembly  : 

1.  Theological  Issues  in  Church  and  Society  (a  consultation  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  and  the  Secretariat  on 
Faith  and  Order). 

2.  Problems  of  Humanisation  in  Society  in  the  Light  of  Current  Christian 
and  Marxist  Discussions  (a  consultation  sponsored  by  the  Department  on 
Church  and  Society). 

3.  A  conference  with  Business  Leaders  on  International  Development  in  the 
Light  of  Business  Experience  and  Christian  Social  Ethics  (jointly  organised 
by  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Inter¬ 
national  Christian  Union  of  Business  Executives,  UNIAPAC). 

4.  A  meeting  on  a  strategy  of  Development  in  a  World  Perspective  (under  the 
auspices  of  the  RC/WCC  exploratory  ecumenical  committee  on  Church 
and  Society,  Justice,  Development  and  Peace ;  see  the  the  second  official 
report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  World  Council). 

5.  The  Central  Committee  requests  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  to 
prepare  a  summary  report  of  all  relevant  material  received  in  response  to  the 
Conference,  whether  comments  and  resolutions,  articles  and  books,  for  the  use 
of  the  Assembly  in  1968. 

6.  The  Central  Committee  calls  the  attention  of  the  member  churches  to  the 
rich  body  of  literature  which  has  been  produced  in  preparation  for  the  Conference 
on  Church  and  Society,  especially  the  four  preparatory  volumes.  It  is  pleased  to 
hear  that  wide  use  is  already  being  made  of  this  material  in  churches  and  theolo¬ 
gical  schools. 


H.  Report  of  Division  of  Studies 

On  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  II,  the  Central  Committee 

AGREED 

(i)  to  receive  the  report  as  a  whole 

(ii)  to  refer  all  proposals  for  post-Uppsala  programme  to  the  appropriate 
Assembly  Committees  for  their  consideration. 
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I.  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

On  Reference  Committee  II’s  recommendation,  the  Central  Committee  agreed 

(1)  that  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  be  received. 

(2)  Having  in  view  the  long  association  of  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Educ¬ 
ation  (WCCE)  with  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  (which  started  in  the 
Youth  Department  in  1947),  the  continuously  growing  cooperation  following  the 
moving  of  the  WCCE  Secretariat  to  Geneva  and  the  areas  of  overlap  between 
concerns  of  departments  of  the  Division  and  concerns  of  the  WCCE  (youth, 
family,  laity  training),  the  Central  Committee  : 

a )  recommended  that  the  cooperation  enjoyed  by  staff  should  be  reflected  at 
committee  level, 

b )  authorised  the  Divisional  Committee  to  invite  not  more  than  five  persons 
nominated  by  the  WCCE  Board  of  Managers  to  sit  with  the  Committee 
of  the  DEA, 

c )  agreed  that  the  Interim  Report  of  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education  be 
received  and  that  the  final  report  be  submitted  to  the  Fourth  Assembly. 


J.  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

1.  Report  of  the  Division 

On  recommendation  from  Policy  Committee  II,  the  Central  Committee  adopted 
the  following : 

1 .  That  the  report  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  be  received 
and  that  the  proposals  for  the  programme  of  the  Division  after  the  Fourth 
Assembly  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  Assembly  Committees. 

2.  That  the  study  document  “Conversion  to  God  and  Service  to  Man,”  with 
a  covering  note  indicating  some  of  the  points  made  in  discussion  and  questions 
raised,  be  communicated  to  member  churches  for  study  and  comment  as  part 
of  the  process  of  preparation  for  the  Assembly. 

2.  Christian  Medical  Commission 

On  the  recommendation  from  Reference  Committee  II,  the  Central  Committee 
approved  the  proposal  of  the  Committees  of  DWME  and  DICARWS  that  a  Christian 
Medical  Commission  be  established  with  the  mandate  as  contained  in  the  document 
submitted  to  the  Committee. 

K.  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 

On  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  II,  the  Central  Committee 
received  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service. 


L.  SASP 

On  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  II,  the  Central  Committee 
received  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Specialised  Assistance  to  Social  Projects. 

M.  The  Obligation  of  Christians  in  the  Present  World  Racial  Crisis 

On  Reference  Committee  II’s  recommendation,  the  Central  Committee  adopted 
the  following  statement  and  resolutions  : 

We  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  continuing  injustice  under  which  many 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  in  our  world  suffer,  and  at  the  increasing  organised  or 
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spontaneous  violence,  hatred  and  fear  in  many  areas  of  the  world  which  result 
from  it,  as  evidenced  by 

—  the  growth  of  social  disorder  and  rioting  and  of  new  separatist  ideologies 
in  the  United  States, 

—  tribal  and  ethnic  conflicts  in  some  of  the  new  nations  of  Africa, 

—  mounting  racial  and  ethnic  conflict  in  South-East  Asia, 

—  the  continuing  racial  stalemate  in  Southern  Africa, 

Economic,  political  and  social  factors  are  clearly  involved  in  these  conflicts, 
but  the  personal  practice  of  indignities  by  one  man  upon  another  aggravates  them. 

We  also  recognise  that  in  some  situations,  such  as  Nigeria,  Christians  are 
working  across  tribal  lines  to  bring  about  reconciliation  and  that  in  other  places 
the  churches  are  giving  leadership  in  the  struggle  for  racial  justice. 

In  this  setting,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
meeting  in  Crete,  in  August  1967,  takes  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  its  conviction 
on  the  evils  of  racism  and  the  denial  of  the  dignity  of  man,  as  expressed  in  the 
following  statements ; 

“ . . .  When  we  are  given  Christian  insight  the  whole  pattern  of  racial  discri¬ 
mination  is  seen  as  an  unutterable  offence  against  God,  to  be  endured  no 
longer,  so  that  the  very  stones  cry  out.  In  such  moments  we  understand  more 
fully  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  duty  of  both  Church  and  Christian.” 
(WCC  Evanston  Assembly,  1954.) 

“. .  .We  plead  with  every  church  in  every  place  to  search  its  inner  attitude 
and  its  practice,  to  ensure  that  its  fellowship  includes  all  who  believe,  without 
discrimination  and  in  full  love,  and  to  take  every  step  to  strengthen  all  whose 
witness  is  weak  to  speak  and  act  with  courage.  The  first  requirement  for  the 
churches  in  respect  of  race  is  that  they  themselves  remove  racial  barriers  in 
their  own  fellowship.  Only  thus  can  their  claim  to  work  for  justice,  human 
dignity  and  brotherhood  be  made  credible.  Only  thus  can  they  pray  for  and 
minister  to  oppressed  and  oppressors  alike,  as  the  love  of  Christ  constrains 
them  to  do.  Only  so,  in  these  days,  can  they  faithfully  preach  the  Gospel.” 

(WCC  Central  Committee,  Rochester,  1963.) 

The  Central  Committee  also  calls  attention  to  the  following  statement  from 
the  report  of  the  1966  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  : 

“ . . .  We  urge  Christians  and  churches  everywhere 

—  to  oppose,  openly  and  actively,  the  perpetuation  of  the  myth  of  racial 
superiority  as  it  finds  expression  in  social  conditions  and  human  behaviour 
as  well  as  in  laws  and  social  structures ; 

—  to  engage  in  the  common  task  of  changing  the  structures  of  society  through 
legislation,  social  planning,  and  corporate  action,  and  to  mobilise  all 
its  resources  to  ensure  the  full  and  equal  participation  of  all  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  in  the  corporate  life  of  a  pluralistic  society ; 

—  to  recognise,  support,  and  share  the  individual  and  collective  interests  of 
people  who  are  disadvantaged  by  their  race  and  ethnic  origin,  so  that  they 
may  gain  the  basic  human,  political,  and  economic  rights  enjoyed  by  the 
others  in  a  pluralistic  society  ; 

—  to  make  organised  efforts  to  eradicate  from  the  Church  and  Christian 
community  all  forms  of  discrimination  based  on  race,  colour  or  ethnic  origin 
in  the  selection  of  persons  for  church  leadership,  admission  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  congregations,  and  in  adapting  social  cultural  values  and  traditions 
to  the  present ; 
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—  to  use  the  powers  inherent  in  its  administrative  structure,  such  as  those 
that  come  from  the  investment  of  its  resources  or  from  the  influence  of  its 
means  of  communication,  to  correct  racial  malpractice  in  society  as  well 
as  within  the  Church  itself.” 

(P.  175,  the  Official  Report  of  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society.) 

Since  these  statements  were  made,  the  crisis  resulting  from  the  economic,  social 
and  political  injustice  which  many  races  suffer,  has  intensified.  Up  to  the  present 
statements  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  have  concentrated  on  the  goals  of 
integration  and  reconciliation  between  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  In  order  to 
achieve  these  goals  in  the  present  crisis  situation,  the  weaker  racial  groups  are 
now  developing  an  organised  struggle  which  challenges  traditional  ways  of 
achieving  racial  justice.  Oppressed  groups  are  often  forced  to  seek  the  power  by 
which  they  may  achieve  full  participation  in  society,  but  racist  ideologies  of  any 
kind  are  fatal  to  true  community. 

1 .  In  order  to  give  added  emphasis  to  these  statements,  the  Central  Committee 

(a)  requests  each  member  church  to  examine  what  it  is  now  doing  concretely 
in  the  present  situation  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  and  to  bring 
about  inter-racial  fellowship,  justice  and  reconciliation  in  its  own  and  in 
its  nation’s  life,  and  to  report  its  findings  to  the  Central  Committee  ; 

(b)  calls  upon  the  member  churches  to  re-examine  their  priorities  of  program¬ 
me  and  budget  in  the  light  of  present  needs,  in  order  better  to  fulfil  the 
obligations  undertaken  in  the  statements  on  racism  adopted  by  each 
church ; 

(c)  reminding  the  member  churches  that  no  substantial  progress  in  this  area 
is  possible  without  giving  priority  to  the  programmes  and  projects  of 
governments  for  the  elimination  of  racial  discrimination  and  its  closely 
related  problem  of  poverty,  it  therefore  recommends  that  member  churches 
make  representation  to  their  governments  in  support  of  these  programmes. 

2.  The  Central  Committee  also  notes  the  recommendation  of  the  Division  of 
Studies  that  the  WCC  Secretariat  on  Race  Relations  be  reactivated  and  its  man¬ 
date  enlarged  in  order  to  assist  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches  in  dealing  with 
racial  tensions  and  refers  this  matter  to  the  finance  and  structure  committees  for 
their  consideration. 

3.  The  Central  Committee  requests  that  efforts  be  made  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  both  in  the  issuing  of  a  joint  statement 
on  racism  and  in  joint  action  in  this  field,  and  refers  this  matter  to  the  Joint 
RC-WCC  Working  Group. 


N.  Second  Official  Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  Between  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

I.  The  Central  Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee 
II  approved  the  Second  Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  and  asked  that 
arrangements  be  made  for  wide  publicity. 

The  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  notes  with  satisfaction  that  much  progress 
has  been  achieved  since  the  first  official  report  was  submitted.  Whereas  the  first 
report  mainly  listed  possibilities  and  plans,  actual  cooperation  has  advanced 
in  various  fields  and  is  likely  further  to  expand  in  the  future.  Policy  Reference 
Committee  II  agrees  with  the  Joint  Working  Group  that  there  may  be  need  to 
re-formulate  the  mandate  given  to  the  Group  by  common  consent  in  1965  ;  it 
expects  that  the  Joint  Working  Committee  Group  will  give  thought  to  the  various 
possibilities  and  report  as  soon  as  possible  to  its  two  authorities  on  the  advisable 
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changes.  Meanwhile  it  recalls  that  permission  was  already  granted  in  1965  for 
the  invitation  of  consultants  to  the  meetings  of  the  Joint  Working  Group, 

II.  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  after  careful  study  wishes  to  make  the 
following  comments  on  the  Second  Report,  which  are  primarily  addressed  to  the 
WCC  members  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  and  intended  to  guide  them  in  their 
future  efforts  : 

1 .  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  welcomes  the  first  part  of  the  report  entitled 
“General  remarks”  and  the  strong  affirmations  about  the  “unity  of  the  ecume¬ 
nical  movement.”  It  considers  that  the  study  on  “the  bases  of  the  ecumenical 
movement”  needs  to  be  continued  and  deepened.  It  would  be  glad  if  the  Joint 
Working  Group  could  succeed  in  giving  a  more  detailed  account  of  its  common 
thinking  about  the  nature  of  ecumenism.  Further  thought  also  needs  to  be 
given  to  the  question  how  the  unity  of  the  ecumenical  movement  can  best  be 
maintained  and  made  visible. 

2.  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  expresses  appreciation  for  new  collaboration 
in  preparing  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  ;  it  is  convinced  that 
these  new  arrangements  will  contribute  to  the  wider  observance  of  the  Week. 

3 .  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  notes  that  little  progress  has  so  far  been  made 
on  the  theological  and  practical  problems  of  common  witness.  It  reiterates 
the  conviction  expressed  by  the  Central  Committee  in  1966  that  this  question 
is  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  further  development  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  both  on  the  international  and  local  levels ;  in  particular,  means 
should  be  sought  to  overcome  tensions  in  missionary  work.  It  therefore 
expresses  its  satisfaction  that  the  subject  is  to  be  taken  up  soon. 

4.  The  contacts  in  the  field  of  Laity  and  of  Women’s  cooperation  have  developed 
in  a  particularly  promising  way.  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  hopes  that 
a  similar  development  will  take  place  in  the  field  of  education.  Questions  of 
general  education,  schools  and  religious  instruction  present  problems  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  much  could  be  gained  from  a  common  study  of  the 
most  burning  issues. 

5.  The  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  particularly  welcomes  the  setting  up  of  the 
Pontifical  Commission  on  Justice  and  Peace  and  the  possibilities  of  cooper¬ 
ation  which  have  thus  opened  in  this  field.  It  also  welcomes  the  formation 
of  the  Ecumenical  Exploratory  Committee  on  Church  and  Society,  Justice, 
Development  and  Peace,  mentioned  in  the  report  and  authorises  the  staff  to 
proceed  with  these  contacts  if  sufficient  funds  can  be  made  available  from  the 
General  Budget  and  the  Programme  Project  Fund. 

The  Central  Committee  authorised  staff  to  proceed  with  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  contacts  if  sufficient  funds  could  be  made  available  from  the  General 
Budget  and  the  Programme  Project  Fund. 

6.  With  regard  to  international  affairs,  the  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  recalls 
the  statement  made  by  the  Central  Committee  in  1966  : 

“The  Central  Committee  underlines  the  need  for  consultation  between  the 
WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  question  of  the  task  of  the 
churches  in  the  field  of  international  affairs,  and  on  the  principles  that  should 
guide  the  witness  and  the  action  of  the  churches  in  this  respect.  We  hope  that 
in  such  a  consultation  the  possibilities  of  a  common  approach  on  specific 
issues,  especially  to  inter-governmental  bodies,  will  be  explored.  We  hope 
furthermore  that  ultimately  it  will  become  possible  for  the  WCC  and  the 
Roman  Church  to  make  a  common  witness  concerning  issues  of  international 
peace  and  justice  either  through  parallel  or  common  action  on  the  basis  of 
full  previous  consultation.  Meanwhile  every  opportunity  for  cooperation 
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on  immediately  critical  issues  should  be  carefully  canvassed  and  exploited  to 
the  full  if  not  in  conflict  with  procedures  established  by  the  WCC.” 

This  paragraph  still  seems  applicable. 

7.  The  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  notes  with  deep  satisfaction  that  according 
to  the  Joint  Working  Group’s  report  “there  is  basic  agreement  on  what  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Religious  Liberty  requires  in  practice”  and  that  “the  texts  on  both  sides 
give  a  sufficient  basis  for  mutual  understanding  and  possibly  common  action 
when  practical  problems  arise.”  It  is  convinced  that  the  fullest  possible  use 
should  be  made  of  this  agreement.  It  also  welcomes  the  plan  to  start  a  study 
on  Proselytism  and  hopes  that  a  report  may  be  ready  before  long. 

8.  The  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  thanks  the  Joint  Working  Group  for  the 
efforts  made  to  come  closer  to  a  solution  of  the  difficult  issue  of  mixed  mar¬ 
riages.  These  efforts  have  helped  to  clarify  the  situation.  Though  some 
progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  last  two  years,  especially  with  regard  to 
Orthodox-Roman  Catholic  mixed  marriages,  the  basic  difficulties  remain  and 
present  a  serious  obstacle  to  ecumenical  relations  between  the  churches.  The 
issue  has  been  listed  among  the  topics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Episcopal  Synod, 
to  take  place  in  Rome  in  autumn  1967.  The  Policy  Reference  Committee  II 
hopes  that  further  progress  may  be  reached  on  this  occasion  and  suggests  that 
the  Joint  Working  Group  give  further  attention  to  the  problem  as  soon  as 
the  results  of  the  Synod  become  known. 

9.  The  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  recognises  the  need  of  a  study  on  National 
and  Local  Christian  Councils  and  the  possibility  of  Roman  Catholic  partici¬ 
pation  in  them.  Such  a  study  may  be  of  considerable  help  for  many  Christian 
Councils. 

III.  The  Second  Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  underlines  the  necessity 
already  pointed  to  in  1966  to  keep  the  member  churches  constantly  informed 
about  the  development  of  the  cooperation  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  WCC.  The  Central  Committee  on  the  advice  of  the  Reference  Committee  direc¬ 
ted  the  staff  of  the  World  Council  to  do  whatever  is  possible  to  put  its  member 
churches  and  the  public  in  general  in  a  position  to  follow  what  is  going  on.  It 
made,  in  particular,  the  following  suggestions  : 

1 .  That  the  Second  Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  be  sent  to  all  member 
churches  and  that  it  be  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  article. 

2.  That  information  be  circulated  regularly  among  the  member  churches  on 
developments  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

3.  That,  as  stated  in  the  mandate,  the  various  world  families  of  churches  be 
kept  informed  about  the  Joint  Working  Group’s  work  and  contacts  with  them 
be  strengthened. 

IV .  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  heard  reports  on  the  possibility  of  j oint  W CC 
and  Roman  Catholic  participation  in  the  meeting  of  the  International  Council 
of  Social  Welfare  (August  18th  -  24th,  1968)  and  noted  that  the  recently  created 
Ecumenical  Secretariat  for  Diaconal  Ministry  will  be  responsible  for  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  this  participation  ;  it  generally  encourages  coordinated  Christian  repre¬ 
sentation  in  meetings  of  this  kind. 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  comments  of  Reference  Committee  II 
and  made  them  those  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Dr.  Vischer  read  a  letter  to  the  Central  Committee  expressing  the  approval  of 
the  Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Authorities,  written 
by  Mgr.  Willebrands  to  the  General  Secretary. 
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Dr.  Fry,  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Committee,  expressed  very  special  thanks  to 
Reference  Committee  II  for  accomplishing  so  much  work,  under  pressure,  and  in  so 
little  time. 


O.  Fixed  Easter  Date 


In  the  last  years  there  has  been  renewed  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  arriving 
at  a  date  for  Easter  common  to  all  Christians.  In  1965  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  WCC  instructed  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  to  conduct  an  enquiry  among 
all  WCC  member  churches  and  to  ask  them  to  make  known  their  attitude  with  regard 
to  this  problem.  So  far  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  member  churches  have  sent 
in  their  reply  (115).  There  is  unanimity  that  a  common  date  should  be  found  and 
that  the  WCC  should  take  further  initiative  in  this  matter.  The  large  majority  (97) 
is  in  favour  of  fixing  the  date  of  Easter  on  the  Sunday  following  the  second  Saturday 
in  April  but  there  is  also  a  substantial  minority  (7)  preferring  a  common  movable 
date  based  on  an  agreement  concerning  the  date  of  equinox. 

The  Central  Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee 
and  having  heard  a  report  on  this  enquiry, 

—  considered  that  it  was  desirable  to  reach  an  agreed  date  and  that  efforts 
should  be  continued ; 

—  expressed  appreciation  for  the  replies  so  far  received  and  urged  those  churches 
which  have  not  yet  done  so  to  send  in  their  answers ; 

—  recognised  that  the  issue  was  complicated  and  needed  further  investigation. 
No  early  action  could  be  expected.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
main  possibilities  needed  to  be  evaluated  in  detail ; 

—  recommended  that  a  study  group  be  invited  by  the  General  Secretariat  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  problem  and,  after  due  consultation  with  both  member  and  non¬ 
member  churches  as  well  as  other  authorities  concerned,  to  prepare  a  report 
for  submission  to,  and  appropriate  action  by,  all  churches ; 

—  suggested  that  as  long  as  a  universal  date  had  not  yet  been  reached,  the 
churches  in  each  country  observe  the  date  observed  by  the  majority. 

30.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Assembly  Preparations 


The  Chairman  invited  Dr.  Marsh  to  present  the  report.  1  L  1 

A.  Local  Arrangements 

The  Assembly  Preparations  Committee,  having  assured  itself  that  it  was  satisfied 
with  the  progress  of  planning  for  the  local  arrangements  for  the  Fourth  Assembly  in 
Uppsala,  recommended  and  the  Central  Committee  approved  : 

That  the  Central  Committee  gives  its  general  agreement  to  the  plans  for  the 
local  arrangements,  as  outlined  in  Appendix  XXIII. 

B.  Delegates 

1.  After  having  received  information  on  the  names  of  delegates  which  have  so 
far  been  reported  to  the  General  Secretariat  from  member  churches,  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  realised  that  Assembly  preparations  are  delayed  because  a  number  of  member 
churches  have  not  yet  been  able  to  send  in  their  list  of  delegates. 

The  Central  Committee  therefore  adopted,  on  the  Sub-Committee’s  recommen¬ 
dation,  the  following  resolution : 

That  the  Central  Committee  urges  member  churches  which  have  not  yet  sent 
in  the  names  of  their  delegates  for  the  Fourth  Assembly  to  the  General  Secretariat, 
to  do  so  without  delay. 
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2.  Twenty-five  delegates  with  special  competence  in  the  field  of  world  mission 

The  Sub-Committee  received  the  list  of  25  delegates  prepared  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  after  discussion  agreed  to 
recommend  to  the  Central  Committee  : 

(i)  That  the  Central  Committee  propose  to  the  member  churches  concerned  to 
include  in  their  delegations  the  following  23  persons  : 

1 .  Dr.  Gerhard  Brennecke  —  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

2.  Oberkirchenrat  Lohmann  —  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

3.  Dr.  G.  P.  H.  Locher  —  Netherlands  Reformed  Church 

4.  The  Rev.  Holger  Benettsson  —  Church  of  Sweden 

5.  The  Rev.  Jacques  Maury  —  French  Reformed  Church 

6.  The  Rev.  R.  O.  Latham  —  Congregational  Church  in  England  and 
Wales 

7.  Canon  J.  V.  Taylor  —  Church  of  England 

8.  Bishop  Lakdasa  de  Mel  —  Anglican,  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma 
and  Ceylon 

9.  The  Rev.  (Miss)  Lee  Ching  Chee  —  Church  of  Christ  in  China  in  Hong 
Kong 

10.  Dr.  (Miss)  Teruku  Komyo  —  KYODAN,  Japan 

11.  Dr.  Kosuki  Koyama  —  KYODAN,  Japan  (resident  in  Thailand) 

12.  The  Rev.  Ardi  Sujatno  —  Geredja  Kristen  Djawi  Wetan,  Indonesia 

13.  The  Rev.  D.I.W.  Wessels  —  Moravian  Church,  South  Africa 

14.  The  Rev.  Eugene  Mallo  —  Evangelical  Church  in  Cameroun 

15.  The  Rev.  Frank  Engel  —  Presbyterian,  Australia 

16.  The  Rev.  Simon  Gaius  —  Methodist,  New  Guinea 

17.  Father  Yousef  —  Coptic  Orthodox,  Cairo 

18.  The  Rev.  Roy  E.  Webster  —  United  Church  of  Canada 

19.  The  Rev.  Dr.  David  M.  Stowe  —  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA 

20.  The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  Watson  Street  —  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US 

21.  Mrs.  Muriel  Webb  —  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  USA 

22.  Archimandrite  Anastasios  Yannoulatos  —  Greek  Orthodox 

23.  Mr.  John  Kamau  —  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa  (Kenya) 

(  The  Central  Committee  adopted  the  above  resolution. 

*  * » 

The  Committee  expressed  its  regret  that  so  few  laymen  were  among  the  23  dele¬ 
gates  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism. 

The  Central  Committee  adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  Assembly  Pre¬ 
parations  Committee : 

(ii)  That  the  Central  Committee  request  its  officers  in  consultation  with  those 
officially  responsible  to  do  so,  to  name  such  further  persons  as  necessary  to 
complete  the  list  of  25  from  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  one  to  be  from  Latin  America  ; 

and  further : 

(iii)  If  any  of  the  25  thus  proposed  were  unable  to  attend  or  be  nominated  by  their 
churches  as  delegates,  the  Central  Committee  requests  its  officers  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  those  officially  responsible  to  do  so  to  propose  further  names  to 
ensure  that  the  total  quota  of  25  delegates  with  special  competence  in  the 
field  of  world  mission  attend  the  Assembly. 

3.  Allocation  of  delegate  places 

Four  new  churches  having  been  accepted  into  membership  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  February  1966,  the  Central  Committee  adopted  the  following  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  : 
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That  the  Central  Committee  allocate  the  following  delegate  places  to  the  new 
member  churches  as  follows  : 

Episcopal  Church  in  Brazil  —  1  place 

Orthodox  Church  of  Czechoslovakia  —  2  places 

Malagasy  Lutheran  Church,  Madagascar  —  2  places 
United  Church  of  Zambia  —  2  places 

and  further  agreed  : 

That  the  Central  Committee  allocate  additional  places  to  each  of  the  two 
churches : 

Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  EKD,  so  that  instead  of  36  delegate 
places  it  will  have  37  ;  and  one  to  the  Baptist  Union  of  New  Zealand  so  that 
instead  of  one  place  it  will  have  two. 

Thus,  the  total  number  of  allocated  places  for  delegates  to  the  Assembly  becomes 
790. 

The  Central  Committee  adopted  the  further  recommendation  from  the  Committee 
that : 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  make  further  adjustments  of  allocations  of  places 
prior  to  the  Assembly  for  new  member  churches  and  reallocation  of  places  from 
churches  who  may  at  a  later  date  indicate  that  they  cannot  send  their  full  delegation, 
the  Central  Committee  asks  its  officers  to  make  such  allocations  and  re-allocations, 
providing  that  it  does  not  seriously  disturb  the  balance  of  the  representation  and 
that  the  total  of  delegate  places  does  not  exceed  the  number  of  800. 

The  Sub-Committee  received  information  that  the  following  churches  listed  below 
have  indicated  that  they  will  not  send  their  full  delegation  : 


Church 


Quota  Delegation  “Saved” 


Congregational  Union  of  Australia  ...  4 

Christian  Evangelical  Church  in  Minahas, 

Indonesia .  2 

Christian  Evangelical  Church  in  Timor, 

Indonesia .  2 

Congregational  Union  of  New  Zealand  .  2 

Church  of  England  (outside  the  United 

Kingdom) .  8 

Friends  United  Meeting,  USA .  2 

Church  in  the  Province  of  the  W.  Indies.  2 


2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

1 

1 


2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

11 


The  Sub-Committee  was  further  made  aware  of  a  number  of  member  churches 
which  requested  to  have  further  delegate  places  allocated  to  them. 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  Sub-Committee’s  recommendation  that  the 
Central  Committee  allocates  additional  delegate  places  to  the  churches  listed  below, 
without  prejudice  to  the  further  study  agreed  on  in  preparation  for  the  Fifth  Assembly : 
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Church 

Evangelical  Church  of  Augsburg  Confess¬ 
ion,  Austria . 

Eglise  Presbyterienne  Camerounaise  .  .  . 
Coptic  Evangelical  Church,  Egypt.  .  .  . 

Eglise  Evangelique  du  Gabon . 

Protestant  Church  in  Indonesia . 

Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church,  Indo¬ 
nesia  . 

Roumanian  Orthodox  Episcopate  of  America 
Congregational  Church  in  England  and 

Wales . 

Evangelical  Church  in  Cameroun  .... 

C.  Composition  of  the  Assembly 


Quota  Desired  Quota  Added 


2  3  1 
1  2  1 
1  2  1 
1  2  1 
2  3  1 


4  6  2 

1  2  1 


4  5  1 

1  2  1 
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On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  the  Central  Committee  approved  the 
following  amendments  to  the  rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules,  had  been  notified  to  the  Central  Committee  twenty-four 
hours  beforehand  : 


(i)  That  the  Central  Committee  delete  Rule  III,  4  which  reads  as  follows  : 

The  President  or  Presidents  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  Assembly  with 
full  right  of  speech  even  if  they  are  not  appointed  as  delegates  by  their  churches. 

That  the  rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  II  The  Assembly  (2)  Compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Assembly  be  changed  to  read  as  follows  : 


II.  (2)  Composition  of  the  Assembly 

(a)  Members .  Full  membership  of  the  Assembly  is  confined  to  delegates 
appointed  by  the  constituent  churches  to  represent  them.  In  appointing  their 
delegates,  churches  are  urged  not  only  to  bear  in  mind  the  need  for  lay  represen¬ 
tation  mentioned  in  paragraph  V  (i)  of  the  Constitution  but  also  to  give  due  regard 
to  the  major  interests  of  the  Council.  The  Central  Committee  shall  make  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  appointment  by  the  member  churches  of  alternates ,  to  serve  only  in 
place  of  delegates  who  find  themselves  unable  to  attend  any  meetings  of  the 
Assembly. 

(b)  Presidents  and  Officers.  The  Presidents  of  the  Council  and  the  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairmen  of  Central  Committee,  if  they  are  not  appointed  as  delegates 
by  their  churches,  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  Assembly  with  full  right  to  speak, 
but  not  to  vote. 

(c)  Members  of  the  retiring  Central  Committee  who  have  not  been  appointed 
as  delegates  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  Assembly,  and  shall  have  the  right 
to  speak  with  the  Chairman’s  permission  but  not  to  vote. 

(d)  The  Executive  Committee  is  authorised  to  invite  to  attend  the  Assembly 
and  to  participate  in  its  activities,  with  the  right  to  speak  with  the  Chairman’s 
permission  but  not  to  vote  : 

i)  Fraternal  Delegates  from  organisations  with  which  the  World  Council  enter¬ 
tains  relationship. 

ii)  Advisers  — -  persons  who  have  a  special  contribution  to  make  to  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Assembly  or  who  have  participated  in  the  activities  of  the  World 
Council.  The  appointment  of  an  adviser  from  a  member  church  will  be  subject 
to  consultation  with  the  church  to  which  he  belongs. 
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iii)  Youth  Participants 

(e)  Delegated-Observers .  The  Executive  Committee  is  authorised  to  invite  to 
the  Assembly  delegated-observers  officially  designated  by  non-member  churches, 
to  participate  in  its  activities,  with  the  right  to  speak  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Chairman  but  not  to  vote. 

That  in  rule  V.  Central  Committee  (2)  Officers 

(a)  Which  at  present  reads  : 

The  Central  Committee  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmen 
to  serve  for  such  periods  as  it  shall  determine.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  attend 
the  Assembly  as  advisers,  should  they  not  be  reappointed  as  delegates  by 
their  churches, 

the  following  phrase  be  deleted  : 

“They  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  Assembly  as  advisers,  should  they  not  be 
reappointed  as  delegates  by  their  churches.” 

As  a  change  in  rule  V  cannot  come  into  effect  until  it  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  Assembly,  the  Central  Committee  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that 

the  deletion  of  the  sentence  in  rule  V.  2  a)  be  passed  for  confirmation  to  the 
Assembly 
and  also  that : 

the  proposed  change  in  rule  II.  2  b),  as  proposed  above,  should  not  come 
into  effect  until  confirmed  by  the  Assembly,  whereas  the  remainder  of  the  change 
in  rule  II.  2  Composition  of  the  Assembly  comes  into  effect  immediately. 

The  Central  Committee  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that 
Rule  XIV  :  Rules  of  Debate  during  sessions  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Central  Committee, 
2,  Presiding  Officers  paragraph  b)  be  amended  to  read : 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  in  business  session  shall  be  the  Chairman  or 
a  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  or  some  other  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  or  by  the  Business 
Committee  of  the  Assembly. 

D.  Observers 

The  Sub-Committee  examined  the  invitations  so  far  issued  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  send  delegated-observers  or  observers  from  non-member  churches 
and  councils  and  realised  that  the  quota  of  65  for  delegated-observers  and  observers 
combined,  as  set  by  the  Central  Committee  in  Feburary  1966,  was  likely  to  prove 
inadequate.  The  Central  Committee  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee : 

That  the  Central  Committee  authorise  the  Executive  Committee  to  increase 
the  number  of  delegated-observers  and  observers  if  it  should  be  convinced  at  the 
time  of  its  meeting  in  February  1968  that  this  would  be  required. 

E.  Fraternal  Delegates 

After  examination  of  the  invitations  so  far  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  to 
national  councils,  world  organisations,  regional  councils,  the  Central  Committee 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  as  follows  : 

That  the  Central  Committee  ask  the  Executive  Committee  to  issue  invitations 
also  to  the  two  following  world  organisations  : 

International  Federation  of  Inner  Mission  and  Christian  Social  Work 
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and 


The  International  Federation  of  Deaconess  Associations. 

The  Sub-Committee  in  looking  at  the  quota  of  85  Fraternal  Delegates  and 
165  Advisers  set  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  February  1966  realised 
that  the  full  quota  of  85  for  Fraternal  Delegates  might  not  be  needed.  However,  the 
Sub-Committee  was  convinced  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  demand  for  a 
higher  quota  for  advisers.  Therefore,  the  Central  Committee  adopted  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendation  : 

That,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  February 
1968  not  all  of  the  85  places  allocated  by  the  Central  Committee  for  Fraternal 
Delegates  will  be  used,  it  be  empowered  to  increase  the  number  in  the  category 
of  Advisers  of  165  with  the  number  of  unused  places  from  the  category  of  Fraternal 
Delegates,  with  the  understanding  that  the  total  number  for  both  categories  will 
not  exceed  250. 

F.  Visitors’  programme  in  Uppsala 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Sub-Committee  the  Central  Committee  agreed 
as  follows  :  that  a  visitors’  programme  should  be  set  up  in  Uppsala  on  condition 
that  the  Assembly  proceedings  would  not  be  disturbed  unduly  and  that  no  special 
attempt  would  be  made  to  encourage  visitors  to  come  to  Uppsala  during  the  Assembly. 

The  Central  Committee  further  agreed  :  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  asked  to 
examine  detailed  plans  for  such  a  programme  (Appendix  XXIII  (a) )  at  its  meeting 
in  February  1968. 

G.  New  Delhi  to  Uppsala 

In  reviewing  the  historical  volume  of  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
between  the  Assemblies  in  New  Delhi  and  Uppsala,  entitled  :  “New  Delhi  to  Upp¬ 
sala,”  the  Sub-Committee  accepted  that  it  would  be  in  order  for  editorial  changes 
and  minor  changes  of  substance  to  be  done  by  staff  before  the  volume  was  printed. 
It  was  the  Sub-Committee’s  understanding  that  the  foreword  should  be  written  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  epilogue  by  the  General  Secretary. 
Further,  chapter  12  on  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  was  not 
presented  to  the  Sub-Committee,  since  this  chapter  would  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Central  Committee  through  the  report  of  its  Finance  Committee. 

The  Sub-Committee  was  aware  that  the  volume  constituted  the  Central  Committee 
report  to  the  Assembly  and  the  Central  Committee. 

The  Central  Committee  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Assembly  Prepara¬ 
tions  Committee  that  the  Central  Committee  accept  the  volume  “New  Delhi  to 
Uppsala,”  subject  to  amendments  and  additions  indicated,  as  being  its  report  to  the 
Fourth  Assembly. 

Other  Preparatory  Documents 

The  Sub-Committee  was  reminded  that  besides  the  Pre- Assembly  booklet,  which 
will  appear  in  more  than  30  different  languages,  and  the  above-named  historical 
volume  “New  Delhi  to  Uppsala,”  two  other  major  preparatory  documents  will  be 
sent  to  Assembly  participants  in  advance  : 

(1)  The  Work  Book,  containing  working  material  for  Assembly  committees  as 
prepared  by  the  various  divisional  and  departmental  committees.  Most  of 
this  material  has  been  presented  to  the  Central  Committee  at  this  meeting 
for  its  information. 

(2)  There  would  be  a  separate  volume  containing  the  preparation  material  for 
the  Sections  of  the  Assembly. 
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It  is  hoped  that  most  of  this  preparatory  material  could  be  in  the  hands  of  Assem¬ 
bly  participants  early  in  1968. 

The  registration  forms  and  other  practical  information  of  the  Assembly  would  be 
mailed  to  participants  at  the  end  of  1967. 

The  Central  Committee  received  the  above  for  their  information. 


H.  Size  of  Central  Committee  Post-Uppsala 

The  Sub-Committee  worked  carefully  through  the  suggested  amendment  in  the 
Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  WCC,  which  was  presented  to  the  Central  Committee 
on  Thursday  morning,  August  17.  The  Central  Committee  adopted  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Committee : 

That  under  V.  Organisation  (ii)  in  the  Constitution  the  sentence  “with  not 
more  than  one  hundred  members”  be  changed  to  read  “with  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  members,”  and  that  the  Central  Committee  propose  the 
above  amendment  to  the  Fourth  Assembly,  and  request  the  Central  Committee 
to  ask  the  General  Secretary  that  notice  of  this  proposed  amendment  be  sent  to 
the  churches  not  later  than  the  4th  of  January  1968, 

and 

That  Rule  V  :  Central  Committee  (i)  (a)  read  : 

The  Central  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President  or  Presidents  of  the 
World  Council  together  with  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  members 
elected  by  the  Assembly  and  that  this  change  be  forwarded  to  the  Fourth  Assembly 
for  confirmation  if  and  when  the  related  proposal  to  change  Clause  V  (ii)  of  the 
Constitution  is  approved  by  the  Assembly. 

Further,  the  Central  Committee  adopted  the  recommendation  that  the  Central 
Committee  amend  Rule  IV  :  Nominations  Committee  of  the  Assembly  (3)  to  read  as 
follows  : 

“(3)  The  Nominations  Committee  shall  present  its  nominations  to  the  vote 
of  the  Assembly  for  its  acceptance  or  revision.  In  making  nominations,  the 
Nominations  Committee  shall  have  regard  to  the  following  principles : 

(a)  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  individual  for  the  task  for  which  he  is  to 
be  nominated ; 

(b)  fair  and  adequate  confessional  representation; 

( c )  fair  and  adequate  geographical  representation ; 

(d)  fair  and  adequate  representation  of  the  major  interest  of  the  World  Council. 

Not  more  than  seven  persons  from  any  one  member  church  shall  be  nominated 
as  members  of  the  Central  Committee. 

The  Nominations  Committee  shall  endeavour  to  secure  adequate  represen¬ 
tation  of  lay  persons  —  both  men  and  women  —  so  far  as  the  composition  of  the 
Assembly  makes  this  possible.  It  shall  also  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  general  accep¬ 
tability  of  the  nominations  to  the  churches  to  which  the  nominees  belong.” 


I.  The  Programme  Proposed 

Although  no  extensive  alterations  appear  in  the  revised  draft  Assembly  programme 
(Appendix  XXIII  (b))  the  changes  made  in  the  items  for  the  first  evening  and  the 
second  morning  represent  a  great  deal  of  work  by  this  Sub-Committee.  While 
recognising  the  need  for  the  full  and  responsible  treatment  of  the  Assembly’s  exege- 
tically  difficult  Main  Theme  which  was  promised  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  Central 
Committee  at  Enugu,  many  Sub-Committee  members  strongly  felt  that  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  have  a  single  powerful  theological  address  on  the  first  evening,  though 
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this  might  well  start  the  next  day’s  programme.  It  would  be  far  better  to  arrange 
a  more  lively  presentation  on  the  first  night,  when  participants  would  be  tired  and 
still  adjusting  themselves  to  Assembly  surroundings.  A  programme  should  be 
devised  which  would  in  various  ways,  and  not  only  as  regards  language,  secure 
greater  audience-participation  from  an  international  and  interconfessional  gathering. 
After  prolonged  and  careful  discussion,  the  Sub-Committee  decided  to  recommend 
that  a  panel  of  5-7  members  (including  its  chairman)  be  gathered  as  representatives 
of  the  Church  across  the  world  to  expound,  by  way  of  testimony,  a  suitable  topic 
within  the  framework  of  the  Main  Theme.  The  subject  thus  selected  was  “New  Life 
in  Christ.”  The  panel  should  be  largely  lay,  and  include  women.  Its  members  should 
be  gathered  at  Uppsala  two  or  three  days  before  the  Assembly  starts  ;  should  discuss 
the  short  film  which  is  to  conclude  the  first  evening  session,  as  well  as  the  Assembly 
Theme ;  and  should  be  welded  into  a  team  responsive  to  the  chairman,  and  capable 
of  making  contributions  to  a  panel  discussion  in  a  prepared,  yet  free  and  spontaneous, 
way. 

The  theological  treatment  of  the  Main  Theme,  which  should  be  given  in  the 
first  part  of  the  second  morning,  should  offer  sound  exegesis  but  proceed  to  relate 
the  text  to  living  issues  in  the  modern  world.  The  speaker  should  endeavour  to 
present  the  consensus  of  the  Churches,  rather  than  a  highly  individual,  no  matter 
how  brilliant,  personal  interpretation.  This  adjustment  in  the  morning’s  programme 
will  necessitate  cutting  down  the  items  concerned  with  the  ecumenical  movement, 
as  originally  planned,  but  the  nature  of  the  plan  can  be  preserved.  As  the  programme 
now  stands,  the  items  for  the  second  and  third  mornings  are  parallel. 

A  slight  adjustment  in  the  item  for  the  second  evening  will  be  required,  but  can 
easily  be  made,  to  avoid  two  panel  discussions  on  successive  evenings. 

The  daily  time-table,  which  provides  a  general  framework,  is  set  out  in  Appendix 
XXIII  (c). 

It  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  same  kind  of  corporate  Bible  study  as  was  done  at 
New  Delhi.  Details  of  this  are  given  in  Appendix  XXIII  (d). 

Appendix  XXIII  (e)  gives  a  sketch  of  the  main  films  which  are  planned  as  integral 
parts  of  three  of  the  evening  sessions. 

The  Central  Committee  adopted  the  following  recommendation  of  the  Assembly 
Preparations  Committee : 

that  the  staff  be  instructed  to  continue  preparations  for  Uppsala  in  accordance 
with  the  documents  here  presented,  on  the  understanding  that  a  certain  flexibility 
will  be  permissible,  as  circumstances  call  for  necessary  adjustments. 


J.  Assembly  Sections 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  following  recommendation  from  the 
Assembly  Preparations  Committee  : 

that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested,  at  its  meeting  next  February,  to 
add  a  second  vice-chairman  for  each  Section,  in  order  to  take  account  of  consi¬ 
derations  adduced  in  Central  Committee  discussion.  Meanwhile,  Orthodox 
member  churches,  most  of  which  have  not  yet  reported  their  delegations,  are 
urged  to  do  this  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  this  information  may  be  available 
when  the  Executive  Committee  performs  this  task. 


K.  Assembly  Committees 

In  proposing  the  list  of  Committees  to  be  set  up  at  the  Assembly  (Appendix  XXIII 
(f ))  the  Sub-Committee  makes  the  following  recommendations,  which  represent  a 
departure  from  previous  practice : 
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(a)  that  there  be  a  Committee  for  the  Division  of  Studies  with  sufficient  numbers 
and  competences  to  be  divided  into  sub-committees  which  will  report  sepa¬ 
rately  to  the  Assembly  on 

Faith  and  Order 

Church  and  Society 

Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism. 

It  is  understood  that  a  report  may  be  made  from  the  whole  Committee  on 

the  place  and  functioning  of  the  study  work  of  the  World  Council  as  a  whole. 

(b)  that  a  Committee  be  added  to  deal  with  issues  of  Education, 

(c)  that  there  be  one  large  Committee  on  Ecumenical  Action  of  sufficient  size 
and  range  of  competence  to  divide  itself  into  sub-committees  to  discuss  the 
issues  in  the  areas  of 

The  Ecumenical  Institute 
Laity 

Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society 
Youth 

It  would  be  planned  that  the  Officers  and  a  few  other  persons  would  not  be 
assigned  to  any  one  of  the  sub-committees,  but  would  therefore  be  free  to  perform 
liaison  duties  with  the  various  sub-committees,  and  with  the  new  Committee  on 
Education. 

(d)  that  there  be  a  separate  Committee  to  deal  with  Specialised  Assistance  to 
Social  Projects,  on  the  understanding  that  adequate  liaison  be  maintained 
with  DICARWS,  to  which  it  is  administratively  related. 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  recommendation  from  the  Assembly 

Preparations  Committee  that  the  Committees  as  listed  in  Appendix  XXIII  (f )  be 

established. 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  recommendation  from  the  Assembly 
Preparations  Committee  that  special  documents  which  are  to  be  brought  into  the 
Assembly  be  remitted  as  follows  : 

(a)  the  Church  and  Society  World  Conference  Report  to  the  Committee  on 
Church  and  Society ; 

(b)  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Education  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  ; 

(c)  the  document  “Youth  in  God’s  World”  to  the  Committee  on  the  Division 
of  Ecumenical  Action ; 

(d)  the  document  “The  Church  and  Mass  Media”  to  the  Committee  on  Commu¬ 
nications  ; 

(e)  the  document  “The  Bible  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement”  to  the  Assembly 
Business  Committee. 

L.  Worship  Committee 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  following  recommendation  from  the 
Assembly  Preparations  Committee : 

that  the  following  be  constituted  as  the  Assembly  Worship  Committee : 

The  Very  Rev.  Provost  P.  C.  Rodger  (chairman) 

The  Rev.  Principal  L.  G.  Champion 

Dean  L.  C.  Contos 

The  Very  Rev.  Peter  Edwall 

Bishop  H.  H.  Harms 

Dr.  Jean  Kotto 
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Dr.  D.  T.  Niles 
Fr.  Paul  Verghese 

A  Youth  Participant  (to  be  nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee) 

M.  Speakers,  Committee  Chairmen,  Worship  Leaders 

The  Sub-Committee  has  made  recommendations  for  all  the  main  speakers  for 
the  Assembly  Programme. 

The  Central  Committee  adopted  the  following  recommendation  of  the  Assembly 
Preparations  Committee : 

that  the  officers  be  empowered  to  issue  invitations  in  accordance  with  the 
above  mentioned  recommendations. 

Further,  the  Central  Committee  adopted  the  following  recommendation  of  the 
Assembly  Preparations  Committee : 

that  the  officers  be  given  power  to  appoint  worship  leaders,  and  to  appoint 
chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the  various  committees,  after  most  of  the  delegations 
have  been  named  by  the  churches.  In  respect  of  the  former,  members  of  the 
Worship  Committee  should  be  consulted. 

N.  Proposal  for  an  Agape 

The  Sub-Committee  gave  careful  consideration  to  a  proposal  that  an  Agape  meal 
might  be  placed  on  the  programme  after  the  Eucharist  of  the  first  Sunday  morning. 
This  suggestion  had  already  been  inconclusively  debated  at  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  meeting  at  Bristol.  The  Sub-Committee  found  itself  similarly  divided. 
Many  features  of  the  proposal  were  greatly  appreciated  —  its  clear  distinction  from, 
yet  connection  with,  the  preceding  Eucharist;  the  conception  of  its  being  “a  poor 
man’s  meal”  ;  its  value  as  an  expression  of  the  unity  we  have  in  our  present 
divided  state  —  but  the  dangers  of  misconception  or  misuse  were  similarly  recog¬ 
nised.  Voting  in  the  Sub-Committee  was  12  for  the  motion,  8  against,  with  6 
abstentions.  It  would  manifestly  be  unwise  to  proceed  on  such  a  divided  vote.  The 
Sub-Committee,  however,  made  it  clear  that  it  wished  to  encourage,  rather  than 
discourage,  further  experimentation  in  smaller  groups  and  on  less  formal  occasions, 
and  it  was  felt  that  discussion  of  the  matter  had  been  of  positive  value.  (As 
regards  the  details  of  ordering  an  Agape  meal,  it  was  suggested  that  a  prayer  might 
helpfully  be  added  confessing  the  churches’  disunity  and  looking  in  hope  towards 
God’s  gift  of  greater  unity). 

The  Central  Committee  received  this  as  information. 

31.  Report  of  Finance  Committee 

Dr.  Niemoller  drew  attention  to  the  difficult  problems  which  had  arisen  in  respect 
of  financing  the  operations  under  the  General  Budget  and  to  the  importance  of  the 
initial  sections  of  the  report  on  these  problems,  to  which  the  Finance  Committee 
had  devoted  a  great  part  of  its  time.  He  then  presented  the  report,  which  is  reproduced 
below,  with  indications  of  the  discussion  and  the  actions  of  Central  Committee 
following  each  section  of  the  report : 

1.  As  reported  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  financial  position  of  the  World 
Council  is  sound  in  all  other  respects,  but  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  respect  of 
operations  under  the  General  Budget.  This  was  foreseen  when  the  Central  Committee 
last  met  18  months  ago,  but  the  problems  have  proved  to  be  greater  than  was  expected. 
The  Finance  Committee,  therefore,  devoted  much  of  its  time  to  this  question. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee,  which  had  to  take  decisions  in  August  1966  and 
February  1967,  acted  in  the  conviction  that  the  financial  difficulties  do  not  reflect 
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any  decision  by  the  member  churches  that  they  would  wish  to  see  the  programme  of 
activities  of  the  World  Council  cut  back,  and  therefore  considered  that  emergency 
action,  such  as  would  not  be  envisaged  under  normal  circumstances,  was  justified 
and  called  for.  In  particular,  the  Executive  Committee  agreed,  subject  to  confirma¬ 
tion  by  the  Central  Committee  : 

a)  That  the  planned  allocations  of  $20,000  per  annum  to  the  General  Reserve 
and  $30,000  per  annum  to  the  Assembly  Reserve  be  omitted  for  the  three 
years  1966/68. 

b)  That  a  General  Budget  totalling  $1,030,000  be  authorised  for  1967.  Since 
income  expectations  amount  to  $970,000,  this  implies  a  probable  deficit  of 
$60,000  on  General  Budget  operations  in  1967.  The  balance  of  $30,370  on 
the  Special  Reserve  at  the  end  of  1966  could  be  applied  against  such  a  deficit, 
leaving  a  net  deficit  of  about  $30,000  to  be  carried  forward  to  1968. 

Note  :  the  authorisation  of  the  General  Budget  for  1967  does  not  need  confirma¬ 
tion,  since  the  Central  Committee  had  explicitly  empowered  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  to  act  in  this  matter. 

c)  That  operations  under  the  General  Budget  should  be  so  conducted  that  the 
accumulated  net  deficit  shall  not  exceed  $100,000  by  the  end  of  1968. 

Other  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  financing  of  the  Uppsala  Assembly. 
The  above  decisions  do,  however,  mean  that  the  increase  in  the  General  Reserve 
during  the  seven  years  1962/68  will  amount  to  $80,000  instead  of  $140,000  as  pre¬ 
viously  planned,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  from  income  in  1969  and  the 
following  years  a  deficit  of  up  to  $100,000  brought  forward  from  1968. 

3.  Looking  further  ahead,  the  Executive  Committee  reached  the  following 
conclusions,  which  the  General  Secretary  communicated  to  all  member  churches  in  a 
letter  dated  March  20,  1967  : 

a)  That  the  member  churches  be  advised  that  it  is  considered  probable  that  the 
Fourth  Assembly  will  request  an  overall  increase  of  at  least  one  third  in  mem¬ 
ber  church  contributions  to  the  General  Budget,  beginning  in  1969.  The 
expression  “overall  increase”  is  used  to  indicate  that  each  member  church 
should  make  an  increase  of  at  least  one  third  in  contribution  but  recognises 
the  fact  that  it  is  probable  that  some  member  churches  can  and  should  make 
a  greater  increase,  in  order  to  bring  their  contributions  to  a  level  representing 
a  more  fair  share  in  the  total  financing  of  the  work. 

b )  That  the  member  churches  be  advised  that  it  is  considered  likely  that  a  further 
increase  of  contribution  will  become  necessary  from  1972,  mainly  by  reason 
of  the  effects  of  inflation.  It  is  thought  probable  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
request  a  further  increase  of  at  least  25  %  of  the  increased  level  of  contributions 
beginning  in  1972. 

The  letter  also  indicated  that  the  Executive  Committee  had  further  agreed  that, 
in  communicating  the  above  indications  to  the  member  churches,  it  should  express 
its  misgivings  that  even  these  increases  would  not  permit  the  World  Council  to  fulfill 
in  the  future  as  effectively  as  it  has  done  in  the  past  years,  the  role  given  to  it  by  the 
member  churches. 

4.  The  need  to  notify  member  churches  of  the  necessary  level  of  contributions 
after  the  Uppsala  Assembly  was  inescapable.  The  judgment  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  request  be  limited  to  an  increase  of  one  third  was  considered  sound. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  member  churches  have  so  far  responded  to  the  General 
Secretary’s  letter.  Three  or  four  churches  have  already  taken  action,  one  by  a  decision 
to  make  an  increase  of  50  %  beginning  in  1968.  Several  have  expressed  the  hope 
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that  they  will  be  able  to  make  an  increase  of  one  third  in  1969.  But  several,  including 
some  of  the  largest  contributors,  have  expressed  uncertainty  as  to  whether  such  an 
increase  can  be  provided. 

5.  However,  even  if  an  overall  increase  of  one  third  in  member  church  contri¬ 
butions  can  be  secured,  it  would  barely  suffice  to  permit  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  programme  of  activities.  Even  that  would  be  possible  only  if,  in  addition, 
the  raising  of  Programme  Project  resources  can  be  maintained  after  Uppsala.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  pressures  to  undertake  new  activities  or  to 
strengthen  existing  activities  will  arise  from  the  discussions  in  committees  at  the 
Uppsala  Assembly,  It  is  clear  that  any  such  proposals  must  be  subject  to  reference 
to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Assembly. 

6.  It  was  against  the  background  of  these  general  facts  and  considerations  that 
the  Finance  Committee  examined  the  specific  questions  dealt  with  in  the  following 
sections  of  this  report. 


I.  Financial  Report  for  1966 

7.  The  Finance  Committee  examined  the  financial  report  for  1966  and  received 
the  report  of  an  audit  scrutiny  sub-committee  which  had  examined  the  signed  audi¬ 
tors’  reports  on  the  1966  accounts. 

8.  The  Central  Committee  in  February  1966  gave  approval  to  a  General  Budget 
for  1966  totalling  $990,000,  based  on  income  expectations  of  $960,000  and  foreseeing 
a  deficit  on  the  year’s  operations  of  $30,000.  The  final  accounts  show  that  income 
at  $961,602  very  slightly  exceeded  estimates.  Expenditure,  before  providing  the 
budgeted  allocations  to  reserves  totalling  $50,000,  amounted  to  $949,609.  The 
Executive  Committee  in  February  1967,  recognising  that  the  position  would  be  still 
more  difficult  in  1967  and  1968,  agreed  to  recommend  that  allocations  to  reserves 
be  omitted  in  closing  the  1966  accounts,  so  that  the  accounts  might  be  closed  with 
a  surplus  of  $11,993  which,  if  added  to  the  Special  Reserve,  would  raise  the  balance 
on  that  reserve  to  be  carried  forward  to  1967  to  $30,370. 

9.  Income  for  the  Service  Programme  of  DICARWS  in  1966  rose  to  $1,515,950, 
whereas  expenditure  amounted  to  $1,439,534,  so  that  the  year’s  operations  showed 
a  surplus  of  $76,416. 

10.  The  activities  of  DWME  under  the  Operating  Fund  resulted  in  a  small  surplus 
of  $7,331,  with  income  totalling  $198,076  and  expenditure  totalling  $190,745. 

11.  The  operations  of  CCIA  in  1966  also  showed  a  small  surplus  of  $2,113,  with 
income  totalling  $115,017  and  expenses  amounting  to  $112,904. 

12.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend 

a )  that  approval  be  given  to  the  actions  of  the  Executive  Committee  : 

i)  authorising  the  closing  of  the  accounts  for  operations  under  the  General 
Budget  for  1966  without  the  budgeted  allocations  of  $20,000  to  the  General 
Reserve  and  $30,000  to  the  Assembly  Reserve  ;  and 

ii)  authorising  action  to  credit  the  resulting  surplus  of  $11,993.05  to  the 
Special  Reserve  ;  and 

b)  that  the  report  of  the  auditors  be  received  and  the  audited  accounts  of  the 

World  Council  of  Churches  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1966  be 
accepted. 

The  Central  Committee  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommendations  in  paragraph  12. 
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II.  General  Budget  Operations  in  1967 

13.  The  Central  Committee  in  February  1966,  recognised  that  General  Budget 
operations  in  1967  will  involve  a  deficit  and  subject  to  the  exercise  of  all  possible 
economy,  authorised  the  Executive  Committee  to  approve  a  General  Budget  for  1967 
foreseeing  expenditure  in  excess  of  income  and  a  deficit  on  the  year’s  operations. 

14.  The  Executive  Committee,  in  February  1967,  found  itself  faced  with  a  more 
difficult  financial  position  than  had  been  foreseen  one  year  earlier  and,  for  the  reasons 
explained  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  report,  gave  approval  to  a  General  Budget 
for  1967  totalling  $1,030,000  and  including  no  allocations  to  the  General  Reserve 
or  the  Assembly  Reserve.  This  decision  was  taken  in  the  knowledge  that  the  best 
estimate  of  income  in  1967  was  $970,000,  so  that  a  deficit  on  the  1967  operations 
of  about  $60,000  must  be  foreseen. 

15.  A  review  of  income  and  expenses  in  the  first  six  months  of  1967  and  prospects 
for  the  full  year  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  budget  figures  are  sound  and  a  deficit 
of  about  $60,000  on  the  year’s  operations  is  probable.  The  budget  is,  however,  very 
tightly  drawn.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  give  full  assurance  that  income  will  rise  to 
$970,000  and  it  could  prove  impossible  to  hold  expenditure  to  the  level  of  $1,030,000. 


III.  General  Budget  1968 

16.  The  actions  of  the  Central  Committee  in  February  1966  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  February  1967  foresaw  that  General  Budget  operations  in  1968  will 
also  result  in  a  deficit.  The  General  Budget  for  1968  will  be  substantially  similar 
to  that  for  1967  but  there  will  be  variations  for  the  following  reasons  : 

i)  there  may  be  some  reduction  in  expenses  for  normal  activities  —  travel, 
meetings,  publications,  etc.  —  because  activity  will  be  concentrated  mainly 
upon  the  Fourth  Assembly ; 

ii)  in  particular,  there  will  be  no  separate  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  or 
of  Divisional  and  Departmental  Committees,  whereas  the  1967  General  Budget 
includes  about  $25,000  for  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  and  the  “Sum¬ 
mer  Meetings”  ; 

iii)  there  will  be  some  increase  in  expense  because  some  positions  vacant  for  part 
of  1967  will  be  occupied  in  1968  e.  g.  Director  of  Division  of  Ecumenical 
Action  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Information ; 

and 

iv)  some  further  increase  in  expense  by  reason  of  continuing  inflation  and  price 
rises  must  probably  be  foreseen. 

17.  At  its  meeting  last  February  the  Executive  Committee  recognised  that  this 
implied  the  need  to  cover  from  income  in  the  years  following  the  Uppsala  Assembly 
an  accumulated  deficit  brought  forward  from  previous  years  and  directed  that  opera¬ 
tions  should  be  so  conducted  that  the  accumulated  deficit  on  the  General  Budget 
shall  not  exceed  $100,000  by  the  end  of  1968.  The  hope  and  the  objective  are,  of 
course,  that  any  accumulated  deficit  should  be  held  to  a  figure  lower  than  $100,000. 

18.  The  Finance  Committee  discussed  the  position  at  length  and  recognised 
that  the  uncertainties  of  the  present  situation,  including  some  questions  of  staffing 
and  structure  which  are  being  considered  by  other  sub-committees  at  the  present 
meeting,  made  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the  presentation  of  a  reliable 
1968  General  Budget  at  this  meeting.  The  Finance  Committee  therefore  agreed  to 
recommend : 

a )  that  power  be  given  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  approve  a  General  Budget 
for  1968  ; 
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b )  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  ensure  that  all  possible  economy 
is  exercised  in  order  to  keep  expenditure  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  approved  programme  of  work  ; 

c)  that  authority  be  given  for  special  gifts  to  be  sought  under  Programme  Project 
procedures  to  meet  expenses  which  would  otherwise  be  charged  against  the 
General  Budget ; 

d)  that  the  directive  be  confirmed  that  operations  shall  be  so  conducted  that  the 
net  accumulated  deficit  on  the  General  Budget  at  the  end  of  1968  shall  not 
exceed  $100,000 ;  and 

e)  that  authority  be  granted  for  expenditure  to  be  incurred  under  the  General 
Budget  during  the  first  weeks  of  1968  on  the  general  basis  of  the  approved 
budget  for  1967,  with  modifications  as  implied  by  any  staff  changes  approved 
at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Parlin  stated  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  he  supported  the 
report  and  recommendations  but  that  he  considered  it  clear  that  the  World  Council 
is  structured  beyond  its  means.  He  recalled  and  urged  the  maintenance  of  the  basic 
principle  accepted  by  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  that  the  Council  is  a  council  of 
churches  and  the  General  Budget  should  be  supported  by  the  member  churches  and 
not  from  outside  sources.  Support  for  Programme  Projects  could  be  sought  from 
individuals,  foundations,  etc.  and,  for  example,  the  Assembly  Budget  and  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Properties  Fund  could  thus  receive  outside  support.  But  the  General  Budget 
itself  must  be  financed  by  the  contributions  of  the  member  churches.  He  considered 
that  it  would  be  bad  stewardship  to  go  to  Uppsala  reporting  a  large  deficit.  The 
General  Secretary  should  be  encouraged  to  make  all  possible  economies  by  paring 
structure.  Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  member  churches  to  give  or 
secure  special  contributions.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  such  measures  would  eliminate 
any  deficit. 

Bishop  Mathews,  after  receiving  information  as  to  procedures  for  the  allocation 
of  expenses  between  the  various  budgets,  gave  reasons  for  hoping  that  a  study  would 
be  made  of  the  possibility  of  easing  the  position  by  the  legitimate  allocation  of  costs 
to  the  budgets  of  the  separately  financed  divisions.  Mr.  Northam  gave  assurance 
that  the  study  of  the  problem  would  be  continued  and  suggested  that  this  question 
is  also  within  the  remit  of  the  Structure  Committee. 

Dr.  Marsh  questioned  the  wisdom  of  creating  new  positions  in  the  light  of  the 
financial  position.  Dr.  Blake  expressed  the  conviction  that  new  opportunities  and 
problems  must  be  faced  even  if  this  involved  concentration  of  existing  structure 
to  make  resources  available.  He  recalled  that  no  new  activities  are  undertaken 
without  Central  Committee  authorisation.  The  importance  of  keeping  structure 
within  the  limits  of  the  resources  which  the  member  churches  can  provide  is  clear. 
He  strongly  shared  the  hope  that  there  would  not  be  a  deficit  of  $100,000  to  report  to 
Uppsala.  Much  would  depend  on  the  thorough  and  enthusiastic  support  of  Central 
Committee  members  in  reporting  the  facts  to  their  churches  and  seeking  positive 
action  in  increasing  contributions.  Not  all  member  churches  were  contributing  at  a 
level  commensurate  with  their  strength  and  possibilities. 

Canon  Paton  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  Anglican  churches  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  should  raise  their  contributions  to  a  better  relationship  to  the  giving  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  USA.  He  urged  the  Structure  Committee  to  examine 
priorities  between  the  maintenance  of  existing  activities  and  the  taking  up  of  new 
ones.  Mr.  Patterson  pointed  out,  in  reference  to  Para.  2,  that  the  member  churches 
had  not  in  fact  been  asked  whether  they  wish  the  programme  of  activities  cut  back. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  danger  of  financing  controversial  activities  outside  the 
General  Budget  and  therefore  less  directly  under  Central  Committee  control.  He 
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mentioned  the  problem  of  priorities  among  financial  need  for  ecumenical  activities, 
drawing  attention  to  the  urgent  need  for  cultivating  grass  roots  ecumenicity. 

The  Central  Committee  then  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommendations  in  Para.  18. 

IV.  General  Budget  after  Fourth  Assembly 

19.  Whereas  before  the  Evanston  Assembly,  the  Committee  on  Structure  and 
Function  examined  the  possible  level  and  structure  of  the  General  Budget  in  the  period 
following  that  Assembly  and,  in  the  period  prior  to  New  Delhi,  the  Committee  on 
Programme  and  Finance  undertook  a  similar  study,  no  detailed  study  of  that  nature 
has  been  possible  in  this  past  period  by  reason  of  the  recent  change  in  the  General 
Secretaryship.  Recognising  that  it  was  essential,  and  indeed  already  late,  for  advance 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  member  churches  of  the  level  of  member  church  contributions 
needed  in  1969  and  the  following  years,  the  Executive  Committee  examined  this 
question  at  its  meeting  in  February  1967. 

20.  The  Executive  Committee  noted  that  the  level  of  the  resources  needed  for 
financing  operations  under  the  General  Budget  in  the  period  following  the  Fourth 
Assembly  will  be  affected  by  the  following  factors : 

a)  If  operations  are  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  deficit  of  the  order  of  $60,000 
in  1968,  an  increase  in  income  of  that  order  of  magnitude  will  be  necessary 
in  1969  merely  to  permit  the  maintenance  of  the  same  level  of  expenditure. 

b)  If  a  deficit  of  the  order  of  $100,000  has  accumulated  on  the  General  Budget 
by  the  end  of  1968,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  off  that  deficit  in  the  following 
period.  If  it  should  be  accepted  that  the  deficit  must  be  covered  in  the  following 
three  years,  this  would  involve  additional  income  of  about  $33,000  per  annum. 

c)  If  it  is  agreed  that  no  allocations  be  made  to  the  General  Reserve  in  1966/68, 
it  is  surely  clear  that  allocations  should  be  resumed  in  1969.  By  reason  of 
the  omitted  allocations  in  1966/68  and  also  of  the  fact  that  the  annual  rate  has 
remained  unchanged  since  1949,  it  is  suggested  that  allocations  should  be  at 
the  level  of  at  least  $25,000  per  annum. 

d )  Similarly,  it  is  surely  clear  that  allocations  of  $30,000  per  annum  to  the  Reserve 
for  the  Expenses  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  should  be  included  in  the  General 
Budget  starting  with  1969. 

e)  By  comparison  with  1968,  more  expenditure  will  be  incurred  in  1969,  since 
there  will  be  meetings  of  the  Divisional  and  Departmental  Committees  and  of 
the  Central  Committee. 

f)  It  would  seem  wise  to  foresee  an  increase  in  costs  of  the  order  of  magnitude 
of  3  to  5  %  per  annum  by  reason  of  the  influence  of  inflation. 

g)  Expense  will  be  further  increased  if  posts  presently  unoccupied  or  envisaged, 
but  not  filled,  are  occupied  in  1969. 

The  above  factors  alone  would  imply  the  need  for  an  increase  of  at  least  $210,000 
in  income,  plus  any  expense  arising  under  (g)  above.  Further  increases  would  be 
necessary  in  1970  and  1971  to  cover  the  effects  of  inflation.  Total  member  church 
contributions  for  1967  are  estimated  about  $930  to  $940,000  ;  an  increase  in  member 
church  contributions  of  one  third  would  thus  in  theory  provide  increased  income  of 
about  $310,000.  Appeals  to  member  churches  for  increased  contributions  have, 
however,  rarely  produced  a  full  response  in  the  first  year. 

21.  The  foregoing  paragraph  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  additional 
resources  will  be  raised  in  the  period  following  the  Fourth  Assembly  under  Programme 
Project  procedures  to  finance  outside  the  General  Budget  some  activities  of  units 
related  to  the  General  Budget.  The  resources  needed  for  the  General  Budget  would  be 
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greater  should  this  not  be  the  case.  In  the  period  between  New  Delhi  and  Uppsala, 
activities  costing  roughly  $100,000  per  annum  have  been  financed  under  Programme 
Project  procedures. 

22.  The  Finance  Committee  concluded  that  the  actions  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  were  sound  and  should  be  endorsed  but  recognised  that  the  production  of  a 
model  General  Budget  for  the  period  following  the  Fourth  Assembly  is  still  not 
possible.  The  Finance  Committee  therefore  agreed  to  recommend  : 

a)  that  the  Central  Committee  confirm  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
quoted  in  paragraph  3  above  concerning  contributions  needed  in  the  period 
following  the  Fourth  Assembly  ;  and 

b )  that  it  be  foreseen  that  a  model  General  Budget  for  the  period  following  the 
Fourth  Assembly  cannot  be  printed  in  the  Assembly  Work  Book  but  will  be 
examined  by  the  Central  Committee  meeting  immediately  before  the  Assembly 
and  presented  from  that  meeting  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Assembly. 

Archbishop  Woods  expressed  his  support  for  the  recommendations  but  spoke 
of  the  difficulty  of  presenting  to  the  governing  body  of  a  church  justification  for 
requested  increases.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  information  Department  might 
produce  a  clear  statement  covering  4  points  :  the  reasons  for  the  deficit ;  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  make  it  impossible  for  some  member  churches  to  make  greater  contri¬ 
butions  ;  the  extent  to  which  the  financial  difficulties  arise  from  inflation  ;  and  what 
the  World  Council  actually  does  for  the  member  churches. 

The  Central  Committee  then  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommendations  in  Para.  22. 

One  additional  recommendation  was  then  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Central  Committee  agreed  : 

that  approval  be  given  to  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  effect 

that  the  planned  allocations  to  the  General  Reserve  and  the  Assembly  Reserve 

be  omitted  for  the  years  1967  and  1968,  as  well  as  for  1966. 

V.  Programme  Projects  1963/68 

a)  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  July  1966 

23.  The  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  was  financed  as  one  element 
of  the  list  of  Programme  Projects  1963/68.  By  action  of  the  Central  Committee  in 
February  1966  approval  was  given  for  a  budget  totalling  $196,000,  based  on  an 
appropriation  of  $185,000  from  Programme  Project  resources.  In  addition  special 
gifts  totalling  a  little  more  than  $26,000  were  secured  for  travel  subsidies.  The  final 
accounts  for  the  conference,  which  appear  in  the  Printed  Financial  Report  for  1966, 
show  that,  with  the  help  of  two  special  additional  contributions  of  $10,000  each 
received  after  the  conference,  income  was  adequate  to  cover  all  expenses  and  provide 
a  small  sum  for  follow-up  expenses. 

b)  List  of  Programme  Projects  1963 f  68 

24.  The  position  at  June  30,  1967  can  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

a)  The  original  askings  amounted  in  total  to  $565,000. 

b)  The  total  presently  authorised  expenditure  is  $457,500. 

c)  The  total  of  contributions  received  or  assured  is  $457,759. 

The  unauthorised  elements  of  the  original  list  of  Programme  Projects  amount  in 
total  to  $115,500,  made  up  as  follows  : 


Laity .  $  47,500 

Co-operation .  $  8,000 

Evangelism .  $  32,500 

Faith  and  Order .  $  27,500 


$115,500 
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25.  Thus  the  outcome  of  the  plan  to  seek  to  raise  $565,000  for  an  itemised  list 
of  Programme  Projects  for  the  period  1963/68  can  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : 

a)  contributions  totalling  about  $458,000  were  secured  and  made  possible  the 
carrying  through,  by  the  Divisions  and  Departments  financed  under  the 
General  Budget,  of  varied  programme  activities  for  which  financial  provision 
could  not  be  included  in  that  budget ; 

b)  the  total  contributions  received  fell  short  of  the  original  askings  and,  as  a 
result,  the  full  list  of  Programme  Project  activities  could  not  be  carried  out ; 
and 

c)  there  is  still  hope  that  some  further  amounts  may  yet  be  received  but  it  is  not 
expected  that  additional  gifts  will  be  substantial. 

c)  Programme  Project  Activities  after  Fourth  Assembly 

26.  It  would  seem  clear  from  the  overall  financial  position  that  it  should  be 
proposed  to  the  Fourth  Assembly  that  the  procedures  for  financing  some  activities 
under  Programme  Project  procedures  should  be  continued  for  the  period  between 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Assemblies  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  give  advance  notice 
now  that  contributions  for  Programme  Projects  will  be  needed,  beginning  in  1969. 
During  the  period  between  New  Delhi  and  Uppsala,  contributions  for  Programme 
Projects  were  secured  in  varied  ways  : 

a)  several  member  churches  made  fixed  annual  contributions  of  undesignated 
funds  for  a  period  of  four  years  ; 

b)  specialised  boards  or  other  sub-units  within  some  members  churches  made 
regular  contributions  of  designated  or  undesignated  funds  ; 

c)  in  two  countries,  a  general  appeal  was  addressed  to  industrial  and  business 
concerns  and  to  individuals  and  resulted  in  contributions  of  undesignated 
resources  ;  and 

d)  several  contributions  for  specific  projects  were  secured  from  foundations. 

Every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  secure  that,  in  the  period  following  the 
Fourth  Assembly,  support  for  Programme  Project  activities,  is  more  widely  based. 

The  Central  Committee  received  this  section  for  information. 


VI.  Headquarters  Properties 
a)  Ecumenical  Centre 

27.  It  was  reported  to  the  Central  Committee  in  February  1966  that  the  contri¬ 
butions  received  or  assured  for  the  Headquarters  Properties  Fund  would  be  adequate 
to  cover  the  costs  of  the  completion  of  the  construction  programme  and  that  there 
would  be  some  unexpended  balance.  It  was  reported  to  the  Executive  Committee 
in  February  1967  that  the  Ecumenical  Centre  was  almost  fully  occupied  and  that  two 
additional  floors  could  be  added  to  the  Jura-Wing  of  the  Ecumenical  Centre,  providing 
48  additional  offices  or  44  additional  offices  and  a  small  apartment  for  a  caretaker, 
and  that  additional  offices  could  be  constructed  as  an  extension  of  the  Library  building 
and  that  the  cost  of  those  extensions  could  be  covered  from  the  unexpended  balance 
remaining  available  in  the  original  Headquarters  Properties  Fund.  The  Executive 
Committee  therefore  gave  authority  for  these  extensions  of  the  buildings  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  Work  on  the  extensions  has  been  started  and  should  be  completed  early  in 
1968. 

28.  It  is  planned  that  a  printed  brochure  shall  be  presented  to  the  Uppsala 
Assembly  giving  full  information  as  to  the  contributions  received  for  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Properties  Fund  and  indicating  the  expenditure  incurred  on  the  original 
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construction  programme  and  the  above  mentioned  extensions.  The  brochure  will 
also  give  a  description  of  the  Ecumenical  Centre,  with  illustrations. 

b)  Purchase  of  land  adjoining  Ecumenical  Centre 

29.  The  World  Council  owns  the  freehold  of  the  land  on  which  the  Ecumenical 
Centre  stands.  The  area  of  the  land  owned  is  34,000  sq.  m.  (8.4  acres).  The  land 
and  buildings  are  free  of  debt.  There  is  room  for  extension  of  the  present  buildings 
of  the  Ecumenical  Centre. 

30.  The  land  adjoining  the  presently  owned  property  is  available  for  sale.  The 
total  available  area  is  51,450  sq.  m.  (12.7  acres)  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,450,000  but  the 
area  to  be  purchased  might  be  limited  to  about  40,000  sq.  m.  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,200,000. 

The  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  last  February,  and  all  others  who  have 
been  consulted,  are  in  full  agreement  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  World  Council 
should  acquire  this  property.  It  is  not  needed  for  immediate  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  this  opportunity  is  missed,  there  is  a  high  probability  that  at  some  future  date  it 
will  be  found  that  the  present  property  is  inadequate  and  that  those  who  then  carry 
responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  the  World  Council  will  deeply  regret  and  feel  critical 
of  the  fact  that  the  adjoining  property  was  not  acquired  when  available. 

31.  It  is  clear  that,  in  the  light  of  the  present  financial  difficulties  any  proposal 
to  purchase  additional  land  seems  anachronous  and  that  this  is  not  a  matter  on 
which  any  appeal  should  be  addressed  to  the  member  churches  or  to  donors  who 
might  support  other  higher  priority  needs.  The  Finance  Committee  was,  however, 
in  agreement  that  the  acquisition  of  this  land,  if  possible,  would  be  highly  desirable 
and  therefore  agreed  to  recommend  : 

a)  that  authority  be  granted  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land  adjoining  the  Ecume¬ 
nical  Centre  if  a  gift  or  gifts  could  be  secured  to  cover  the  cost ;  and 

b)  that  authority  be  given  to  pursue  the  suggestion  that,  as  an  alternative  possi¬ 
bility,  a  foundation  or  an  individual  might  be  sought  who  might  be  willing 
to  purchase  the  property  and  hold  it  until  such  time  as  the  World  Council 
might  be  able  to  find  resources  to  cover  the  purchase  cost. 

Dr.  Blake  explained  that,  in  his  judgment,  programme  is  far  more  important 
than  properties  but  that,  from  past  experience,  he  had  become  convinced  that  a  body 
which  believes  in  its  own  importance  should  protect  its  future.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Engel, 
Dr.  Blake  stated  that  there  was  no  thought  of  particular  purposes  for  which  additional 
land  might  be  needed  but  the  suggestion  was  presented  in  the  conviction  that  it 
would  in  all  probability  be  needed  at  some  future  date  for  purposes  which  are  at 
present  unforseeable. 

The  Central  Committee  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommendations  in  para.  31. 


VII.  Budget  for  Fourth  Assembly 

32.  The  Central  Committee,  at  its  meeting  in  February  1966,  recognised 
that  since  plans  for  the  Fourth  Assembly  were  being  finalised  only  at  that  meeting, 
the  preparation  of  a  detailed  budget  had  not  previously  been  possible  and  the  Central 
Committee  therefore  delegated  power  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  approve  a 
detailed  budget  for  the  Fourth  Assembly.  The  Executive  Committee  gave  approval 
in  August  1966  to  a  provisional  first  budget  totalling  $418,000  and,  at  its  meeting  in 
February  1967,  gave  approval  to  a  revised  budget  totalling  $459,400.  A  suggested 
further  revised  budget  totalling  $475,400  was  submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee. 
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33.  The  preparation  of  a  sound  detailed  budget  for  an  Assembly  is  always 
difficult.  Assemblies  are  held  in  different  places  and  each  Assembly  gives  rise  to 
particular  problems  which  are  resolved  as  preparations  progress.  The  suggested 
revised  budget  had  been  reviewed  in  the  light  of  all  information  so  far  available  and 
is  considered  to  represent  a  sound  forecast  of  the  expenditure  which  will  be  incurred 
in  running  the  Assembly,  although  there  are  still  some  points  of  uncertainty. 

34.  The  revised  budget  includes  a  provision  for  net  travel  subsidies  for  partici¬ 
pants  of  $40,000  but  it  must  be  emphasised  that  this  small  amount  will  only  be 
adequate  if,  in  addition,  considerable  help  is  also  given  by  churches,  mission  boards 
and  societies  and  others  in  the  financing  of  the  travel  of  Assembly  participants, 
particularly  those  from  the  smaller  and  more  distant  churches. 

35.  The  present  position  as  to  income  can  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

i)  Allocations  from 

General  Budget  1962/65 .  $120,000 

DICARWS .  60,000 

DWME .  15,000 

ii)  Interest  on  allocations  from 

General  Budget . 

iii)  Registration  fees 

($30  per  person) . 

iv)  Estimated  profit  on  sales  of  preparatory  booklet  in 

English . 

v)  Special  contributions  needed . 


$195,000 

20,000 

37,500 

20,000 

202,900 

$475,400 


36.  Item  v)  represents  the  balancing  figure  needed  to  complete  the  financing  of  a 
budget  of  $475,400 ;  it  would  appear,  if  present  hopes  for  special  contributions  are 
fulfilled,  that  there  is  a  reasonably  good  prospect  that  the  amount  of  $202,900  can 
be  secured.  The  host  churches  of  Sweden  have  set  themselves  an  objective  of  raising 
$60,000  (Swedish  Cr.  300,000).  Present  indications  suggest  that  special  contributions 
from  the  member  churches  in  USA  will  amount  to  about  $55,000.  Special  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  member  churches  in  Europe,  for  whom  the  expense  of  travel 
for  their  delegations  will  on  this  occasion  be  low,  to  raise  special  contributions  :  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  is  making  a  special  contribution  of  $50,000 
(DM  200,000) ;  the  member  churches  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  seeking  to  raise  a 
sum  of  up  to  $42,000  (£15,000);  the  member  churches  in  several  other  European 
countries  will  make  special  contributions,  in  some  instances  earmarked  particularly 
for  assistance  for  the  travel  of  participants  from  small  and  distant  churches.  Efforts 
to  secure  special  contributions  will  be  continued,  both  in  those  cases  in  which  a 
willingness  to  seek  special  resources  has  been  expressed  and  in  the  case  of  member 
churches  which  have  not  yet  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  special  contributions. 

37.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

a)  that  approval  be  given  to  the  revised  budget  totalling  $475,400  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Fourth  Assembly  ; 

b )  that  power  be  given  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  approve  revisions  of  that 
budget,  if  necessary  in  the  light  of  the  further  development  of  preparations 
or  by  reason  of  revisions  of  income  expectations  ;  and 
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c)  that  in  approving  the  Budget  for  the  Fourth  Assembly,  the  Central  Committee 
expressly  notes  and  draws  to  the  attention  of  member  churches  the  fact  that 
the  budget  will  only  be  adequate  if  considerable  assistance  is  given,  outside  the 
budget,  by  member  churches,  mission  boards  and  societies,  etc.  for  the  travel 
of  participants,  particularly  from  smaller  and  distant  churches,  to  the  Assembly. 

Dr.  Fry  pointed  out  that  this  was,  on  the  whole,  a  favourable  and  encouraging 
report  and  the  Central  Committee  agreed  to  accept  the  recommendations  in  para.  37. 

Dr.  Niemoller  then  asked  Mr.  Northam  to  present  in  summarised  form  the 
remaining  items  of  the  report.  The  full  text  is  reproduced  below. 

VIII.  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 

38.  The  operations  of  DICARWS  are  conducted  under  rule  VIII  (2)  and  the 
detailed  administration  is  exercised  by  the  Divisional  Committee.  The  financial 
position  of  the  Division  was  reviewed  by  the  Divisional  Committee  at  its  meeting 
August  8/9  and  the  actions  taken  or  recommended  by  the  Divisional  Committee 
are  indicated  in  the  following  report. 

a)  Final  Accounts  for  1966 

39.  The  final  accounts  for  1966  (see  Printed  Financial  Report)  show  that  income 
for  the  Service  Programme  rose  to  $1 ,515,950.  Expenditure  amounted  to  $1,439,  534, 
so  that  the  year’s  operations  showed  a  surplus  of  $76,416.  The  total  expenses  on 
the  operations  of  the  Refugee  Programme  —  the  largest  single  item  within  the 
Service  Programme  —  amounted  to  $1,031,636  and,  after  taking  account  of  special 
income  for  those  operations,  an  allocation  of  $576,690  from  the  Service  Programme 
was  needed  to  balance  the  year’s  accounts  ;  this  figure  was  well  below  the  budgetary 
provision  of  $600,000.  In  addition,  expenses  on  Refugee  Projects  during  1966 
amounted  in  total  to  $942,083  and  loans  totalling  a  little  more  than  $1,300,000  were 
granted  from  the  Travel  Loan  Funds.  After  reviewing  the  accounts,  the  Divisional 
Committee  recommended  : 

that,  in  so  far  as  the  operations  of  DICARWS  are  concerned,  the  Divisional 

Committee  recommends  that  the  audited  accounts  for  the  year  ended  December  31 , 

1966  be  accepted. 

b)  Service  Programme  Operations  1967 

40.  Actual  expenditure  on  the  Service  Programme  during  the  six  months  to 
June  30,  1967  is  below  budget  level  but  this  is,  in  the  main,  due  to  seasonal  variations. 
It  is  foreseen  that  total  expenditure  over  the  full  year  will  be  close  to  the  budget  level 
of  $1 ,616,000.  The  expenditure  for  the  operations  of  the  Refugee  Programme  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  show  net  expenditure  chargeable  to  the  Service  Pro¬ 
gramme  at  almost  exactly  the  budgeted  level  and  it  is  clear  that  the  year’s  operations 
can  be  conducted  without  calling  on  the  Service  Programme  for  more  than  the 
budgeted  amount  of  $650,000.  A  review  of  income  prospects  suggests  that,  if  present 
hopes  are  fulfilled,  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  income  for  1967  will  be  sufficient 
to  finance  the  operations  under  the  Service  Programme  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a 
budget  of  $1,616,000. 

c)  Service  Programme  Budget  —  1968 

41.  After  full  discussion  of  the  proposed  activities  for  1968,  the  Divisional  Com¬ 
mittee  agreed  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  Service  Programme  budget  for  1968 
totalling  $1,641,500  —  a  modest  increase  by  comparison  with  the  1967  budget 
totalling  $1,616,000.  Such  a  budget  can,  of  course,  be  financed  only  if  some  of  the 
supporting  agencies  are  prepared  to  increase  their  contributions  in  1968  ;  a  willingness 
to  consider  making  increased  contributions  has  been  expressed  by  some  agencies  and 
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there  is  considered  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  proposed  budget  can  be 
fully  financed.  The  proposed  1968  Service  Programme  budget  includes  an  allocation 
of  $560,000  for  the  Service  to  Refugees  —  a  reduction  of  $90,000  by  comparison 
with  the  1967  provision  of  $650,000.  The  proposed  budget  for  the  operations  of  the 
Refugee  Programme  in  1968  totals  $959,000,  based  on  the  above  Service  Programme 
allocation  and  other  special  income  for  the  Refugee  Programme.  The  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  agreed  to  recommend : 

that  authority  be  granted  for  a  Service  Programme  budget  of  DICAR WS  for 

1968  totalling  $1,641,500. 

The  Central  Committee  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  para.  41. 

d)  Travel  Loan  Funds 

42.  The  Finance  Committee  received  a  report  on  the  conclusion  of  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  regarding  the 
revolving  fund  for  loans  to  refugees  and  migrants.  The  new  agreement  frees  a  sum 
of  over  $600,000  for  use  by  the  World  Council  for  refugee  activities,  lays  down 
principles  for  the  distribution  between  ICEM  and  WCC  of  the  remaining  assets  in  the 
event  of  the  termination  of  operations  and  grants  the  WCC  an  increased  collection 
fee  with  retroactive  effect  to  January  1,  1966.  Final  recommendations  regarding  the 
use  of  the  resources  becoming  available  will  be  made  by  the  Divisional  Committee 
at  its  next  meeting  to  the  Executive  Committee  next  February. 

43.  The  Finance  Committee  received  a  report  on  estimated  operations  in  1967 
and  planned  operations  in  1968  under  the  new  joint  ICEM/WCC  Revolving  Fund 
and  the  WCC  Travel  Loan  Fund  and  confirmed  that  the  position  of  these  funds 
remains  sound. 

e)  Project  Activities  and  Assistance  in  Emergencies 

44.  The  foregoing  items  represent  operational  activities  conducted  on  a  budgetary 
basis  and  necessarily  subject  to  Central  Committee  authorisation  and  supervision. 
Some  reference  to  the  other  activities  of  the  Division  is  however  also  essential.  The 
list  of  projects  emanating  from  churches  and  local  ecumenical  councils  and  presented 
by  the  Division,  in  cooperation  with  the  DWME,  to  the  churches  for  their  conside¬ 
ration  and  support,  covered  projects  totalling  more  than  $18,300,000  for  1967.  The 
list  for  1966  totalled  more  than  $16,200,000  and  resulted  in  gifts  covering  roughly 
60  %  of  the  total  amount  requested.  A  large  part  of  those  gifts  passes  through  the 
accounts  of  the  Division  but  a  part  is  sent  direct  from  the  donors  to  those  responsible 
for  the  realisation  of  the  projects.  These  operations  do  not  give  rise  to  financial 
problems  since  the  Division  transmits  only  those  gifts  which  it  receives.  Important 
sums  have  also  been  raised  in  response  to  appeals  for  emergency  situations  such  as 
earthquakes  in  Turkey  and  warfare  in  the  Middle  East.  The  response  to  appeals  for 
such  emergencies  has  enabled  the  Division,  in  the  name  of  the  member  churches,  to 
bring  relief  and  assistance  to  those  suffering  and  in  need. 

The  Central  Committee  received  these  sections  for  information. 


IX.  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

45.  The  operations  of  DWME  are  also  conducted  under  rule  VIII  (2)  and  the 
detailed  administration  is  exercised  by  the  Divisional  Committee.  The  financial 
position  of  the  Division  was  reviewed  by  the  Divisional  Committee  at  its  meeting 
August  4-9.  The  following  report  summarises  the  position  and  the  actions  taken  or 
recommended  by  the  Divisional  Committee. 
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a)  Final  Accounts  for  1966 

46.  The  final  accounts  for  1966  (see  printed  Financial  Report)  show  that  income 
for  the  Operating  Fund  in  1966  amounted  to  $198,076  and  that  expenses  were 
$190,745,  so  that  the  year’s  operations  showed  a  surplus  of  $7,331.  The  surplus  was 
added  to  the  Working  Capital  Fund,  raising  the  balance  at  the  end  of  1966  to 
$68,421.  After  reviewing  the  accounts  generally,  the  Divisional  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  : 

that,  in  so  far  as  the  operations  of  DWME  are  concerned,  the  Divisional 

Committee  recommends  that  the  audited  accounts  for  the  year  ended  December 

31,  1966  be  accepted. 

b)  Operating  Fund  —  Activities  to  June  30,  1967 

47.  Actual  expenditure  under  the  Operating  Fund  during  the  six  months  to 
June  30,  1967  at  $87,569  is  well  below  one  half  of  the  annual  budget  of  $107,510.  It 
is  expected  that  the  full  year’s  expenditure  will  draw  nearer  to  budget  level  but  there 
is  a  probability  that  the  authorised  budget  will  not  be  fully  spent.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  danger  that  income  also  will  not  rise  to  the  full  annual  budget  level  of  $2 1 5 ,020 . 
It  is  expected  that  the  final  accounts  for  the  year  will  be  roughly  in  balance.  If  there 
should  be  a  small  deficit,  it  will  be  charged  to  the  Working  Capital  Fund. 

c)  Operating  Fund  —  1968  Budget 

48.  The  Divisional  Committee  reviewed  needs  for  financing  activities  under  the 
Operating  Fund  for  1968.  The  new  Director  of  the  Division  took  office  on  January  1 , 
1967  and  the  other  vacant  positions  on  the  Division’s  staff  are  progressively  being 
filled.  The  Divisional  Committee  concluded  that  a  budget  totalling  $234,877  will 
be  needed  for  1968.  Income  for  1967  is  at  present  estimated  at  about  $200,000.  No 
significant  increase  is  foreseen  in  1968,  although  it  is  hoped  that  some  contributions 
may  be  increased,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  that  there  is  the  probability  of  a 
deficit  which  might  be  of  the  order  of  $30,000  on  operations  in  1968,  if  approval  is 
given  for  the  suggested  budget.  The  Divisional  Committee  noted  that  such  a  deficit 
could  be  covered  from  the  Working  Capital  Fund  and  recalled  that  the  drafts  made 
since  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  on  the  Working  Capital  Fund  for  current  operating 
deficits  have  been  very  much  smaller  than  was  foreseen  at  the  time  of  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly. 

49.  The  Finance  Committee  expressed  concern  at  the  suggestion  that  about 
$30,000  should  be  drawn  from  a  Working  Capital  Fund  of  $68,421  to  cover  the 
deficit  on  current  operations  in  one  year.  Recalling  that  it  was  foreseen  at  New 
Delhi  that  heavy  drafts  on  the  Working  Capital  Fund  would  be  needed  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  and  that,  in  fact,  by  reason  of  vacant  staff  posts,  very  little  had  been 
drawn  from  that  fund,  the  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  proposal  from  the  Divisional  Committee  : 

a)  that  authority  be  granted  for  an  Operating  Budget  for  DWME  for  1968 
totalling  $234,877,  recognising  that  there  might  be  a  deficit  of  about  $30,000 
on  the  year’s  operations  on  the  basis  of  such  a  budget  but  that  such  a  deficit 
could  be  charged  to  the  Working  Capital  Fund,  which  at  the  end  of  1966 
stood  at  $68,421. 

The  Finance  Committee  further  agreed  to  recommend  : 

b)  that  the  attention  of  the  Divisional  Committee  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
operations  cannot  be  continued  on  a  deficit  basis  and  that  the  Operating 
Budget  of  the  Division  must  be  brought  nearer  to  a  balanced  position  in 
1969  and  fully  to  a  balanced  position  by  1970. 

The  Central  Committee  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommendations  in  para.  49. 
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d)  Operating  Fund  —  Budgets  for  1969  and  1970 

50.  The  Divisional  Committee  recognised  that  increased  income  will  be  needed 
to  finance  operations  in  coming  years,  since  the  Divisional  staff  is  now  being  raised 
to  full  level  and  a  full  programme  of  activities  is  being  undertaken.  After  careful 
study  and  discussion,  the  Divisional  Committee  agreed  to  establish  an  asking  budget 
for  1969  and  1970  at  $271 ,000  and  agreed  that  notice  be  sent  by  the  officers  of  DWME 
to  all  councils  of  the  need  to  raise  annual  income  to  that  level  by  January  1,  1969. 
The  Divisional  Committee  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  a  budget  would 
for  the  first  time  supply  funds  for  the  staff  and  operations  authorised  in  1963  at 
Mexico  City  and  now  even  more  urgently  needed.  No  action  is  necessary  at  this 
time  to  authorise  a  budget  for  1969.  The  action  of  the  Divisional  Committee  is 
therefore  reported  for  information. 

e)  Other  Activities 

51.  Reporting  to  the  Central  Committee  has  normally  been  limited  to  the 
activities  under  the  Operating  Fund,  which  are  conducted  on  a  budgetary  basis 
and  necessarily  subject  to  Central  Committee  authorisation  and  supervision.  Some 
reference  to  the  other  activities  of  the  Division  is  nonetheless  essential.  A  variety 
of  activities  of  the  Division,  of  related  bodies  and  of  regional  and  national  councils 
of  churches,  are  financed  by  the  securing  of  resources  under  the  Programme  Fund 
of  the  Division.  In  1966,  income  for  the  Programme  Fund  totalled  $244,490, 
expenditure  on  activities  under  the  Programme  Fund  totalled  $198,045  and  resources 
carried  forward  from  1966  to  1967  in  designated  and  undesignated  sub-units  of  the 
Programme  Fund  amounted  to  $112,645.  It  is  foreseen  that  activities  in  1967 
will  be  of  a  similar  but  somewhat  higher  order  of  magnitude.  Two  other 
major  activities  related  to  DWME  but  conducted  with  a  considerable  measure  of 
independence  by  the  responsible  committees  are  the  activities  of  the  ’’Theological 
Education  Fund  and  the  Christian  Literature  Fund.” 

The  Central  Committee  received  these  sections  for  information. 


X.  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

a)  1967  Operations 

52.  Expenditure  by  CCIA  during  the  first  six  months  of  1967  was  a  little  below 
budget  level.  It  is  foreseen  that  the  full  year’s  operations  can  be  conducted  within 
budget  level  and  there  is  a  working  balance  brought  forward  from  1966  of  $8,393. 

b)  1968  Budget 

53.  The  future  organisation  and  staffing  of  CCIA  are  under  discussion  at  this 
meeting  and  the  preparation  of  a  budget  for  1968  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible.  The  Finance  Committee  therefore  agreed  to  recommend  : 

a)  that  authority  be  granted  to  the  executive  committee  to  approve  the  1968 
budget  for  CCIA ;  and 

b)  that  authority  be  granted  for  expenses  to  be  incurred  during  the  first  weeks 
of  1968  generally  on  the  basis  of  the  1967  budget. 

The  Central  Committee  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommendations  in  para.  53. 

XI.  Investment  Portfolios 

54.  The  Finance  Committee  reviewed  and  approved  actions  taken  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  to  modify  policy  and  management  procedures  in  respect  of  the 
investment  portfolio  for  the  resources  in  the  general  reserves  of  the  WCC  and  to 
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invest  the  resources  in  the  Service  Programme  Reserve  of  DICARWS  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  principles  as  are  adopted  for  the  reserves  of  the  WCC  and  within  one 
common  portfolio  for  the  two  purposes.  The  Finance  Committee  further  reviewed 
and  approved  operations  under  the  various  investment  portfolios. 

The  Central  Committee  received  this  section  for  information. 


XII.  1968  Budget  for  the  US  Conference  of  the  WCC 

55.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

that  the  Central  Committee  establish  a  budget  limit  of  $100,150  for  the  1968 
budget  for  the  US  Conference  for  the  WCC. 

This  is  the  level  of  the  budget  already  provisionally  adopted  by  the  US  Conference 
and  represents  a  rise  of  $1,000  by  comparison  with  the  1967  budget. 

The  Central  Committee  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  para.  55. 


XIII.  Ecumenical  Press  Service  —  Accounts  for  1966 

56.  The  Finance  Committee  examined,  on  behalf  of  the  World  Council  as  one 
of  the  six  ecumenical  organisations  sponsoring  EPS  the  final  accounts  for  1966 
and  the  auditors’  report  on  them.  Notwithstanding  various  steps  taken  to  reduce 
the  net  expense,  it  proved  necessary  to  raise  the  World  Council  contribution  from 
the  budgeted  level  of  $7,500  to  $9,993  in  order  that  the  accounts  could  be  closed 
without  deficit.  After  noting  that  the  future  policy  of  EPS  is  again  under  review, 
the  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

that  as  one  of  the  bodies  sponsoring  EPS,  the  World  Council  accept  the 
audited  accounts  of  EPS  for  1966  and  receive  the  auditor’s  report  thereon. 

The  Central  Committee  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  para.  56. 


XIV.  Appointment  of  auditors  for  1967  accounts 

57.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

that  the  auditors  for  the  1966  accounts  be  reappointed  to  audit  the  accounts 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1967. 

The  Central  Committee  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  para.  57. 


XV.  Resignation  of  Vice-Chairman 

58.  The  Finance  Committee  was  advised  of  the  resignation  of  M.  Georges 
Lombard  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  This  news  was  received 
with  deep  regret  but  with  understanding  for  the  fact  that,  in  view  of  the  new  respon¬ 
sibilities  accepted  by  his  bank  in  respect  of  the  management  of  an  investment  portfolio 
for  the  World  Council,  his  decision  must  be  respected.  The  Finance  Committee 
agreed  to  recommend  that  the  Central  Committee  record  the  following  resolution 
in  grateful  recognition  of  his  services  : 

The  Central  Committee,  on  the  occasion  of  the  resignation  of  the  Vice- 
Chairman  of  its  Finance  Committee,  Monsieur  Georges  Lombard,  wishes  to 
recall  and  pay  tribute  to  his  exceptionally  long  and  effective  service,  while 
noting  with  satisfaction  that  he  will  continue  to  serve  and  help  the  World  Council 
in  many  ways. 
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M.  Georges  Lombard  was  called  in  1946  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (in 
process  of  formation).  He  served  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
at  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  in  1948  and  continued  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee  thereafter.  Thus,  as  Chairman 
until  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  and  as  Vice-Chairman  ever  since,  M.  Lombard 
has  served  on  the  Finance  Committee  of  all  Assemblies,  Central  Committees 
and  Executive  Committees.  M.  Lombard  was  also  deeply  involved  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  —  particularly 
the  original  renting  and  later  purchase  of  the  Chateau  de  Bossey  —  and  served 
as  treasurer  of  the  Institute  until  its  financial  and  accounting  activities  were  fully 
integrated  with  those  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  of 
the  World  Council. 

As  a  committed  churchman,  M.  Lombard  has  placed  his  time  and  his 
professional  expertise  unsparingly  at  the  service  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
He  has  won  the  affection  and  respect  of  all  who  have  worked  with  him  by  the 
warmth  and  modesty  of  his  personality  and  by  his  untiring  enthusiasm  and 
willingness  to  serve  the  ecumenical  cause.  He  has  used  his  private  holiday  time 
in  order  to  attend  the  first  three  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council  and  many 
Central  and  Executive  Committee  meetings.  The  Central  Committee  is  happy 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay  grateful  tribute  to  the  distinguished  service 
which  M.  Lombard  has  rendered  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  an  honorary 
capacity  during  a  period  of  more  than  20  years  and  is  delighted  to  know,  that, 
notwithstanding  his  resignation  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
his  counsel  and  services  will  continue  to  be  available  in  relation  to  the  financial 
operations  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  as  well  as  in  many  other  fields. 

The  Central  Committee  received  and  adopted  the  above  recommendation  with 
warm  acclaim. 

XVI.  Draft  Chapter  for  “New  Delhi  to  Uppsala” 

59.  The  Finance  Committee  received  a  draft  of  the  chapter  for  the  preparatory 
volume  for  the  Fourth  Assembly  on  the  development  of  the  financial  position  of 
the  World  Council  and  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  since  the 
New  Delhi  Assembly  and  agreed  that  that  draft,  with  appropriate  modifications 
in  the  light  of  discussions  during  the  present  meeting,  be  included  in  the  preparatory 
volume. 

The  Central  Committee  received  this  section  for  information. 

Dr.  Niemoller  concluded  the  presentation  of  the  report  by  an  expression  of 
appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Dr.  Fry  expressed,  in  the  name  of  the  Central  Committee,  warm  appreciation  of  the 
conscientious  and  effective  service  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
of  the  members  of  that  Committee. 


32.  Report  from  Staffing  and  Nominations  Sub-Committee 

The  Chairman  invited  Bishop  sadiq  to  present  the  report 

A.  Staffing 

(i)  The  Central  Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  made  the 
following  new  appointments  in  relation  to  the  General  Secretariat : 
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1.  Dr.  N.  A.  Nissiotis  be  elected  as  Associate  General  Secretary  as  from  the 
date  of  this  Central  Committee,  for  5  years.  (The  present  term  as  director 
of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  will  continue.) 

2.  The  Rev.  Ernst  Lange,  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Berlin-Branden- 
burg  (EKiD),  be  appointed  director  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 
and  elected  as  Associate  General  Secretary  as  from  January  1,  1968,  for 
5  years ; 

3.  The  Rev.  Albert  van  den  Heuvel  be  appointed  director  of  the  Department 
of  Communication  as  from  October  15,  1967,  for  3  years. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment  Dr.  Nissiotis  was  invited  to  the  platform 
amid  applause  and  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Chairman.  It  was  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  became  Consultant  to  the 
General  Secretariat  as  from  December  1,  1966. 

(ii)  The  Central  Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
resolved  that  the  following  actions  taken  by  Executive  Committee  at  its  meetings 
in  Geneva  (August  1966)  and  Windsor  Castle  (February  1967)  be  recorded,  or 
confirmed  as  may  be  necessary  according  to  the  Rules  : 

1.  Allard,  Mr.  Gerardus,  appointed  as  Resettlement  Officer,  Refugee  Pro¬ 
gramme,  Geneva,  as  from  March  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 

2.  Bam,  Miss  Brigalia,  appointed  Associate  Secretary,  Department  of  Co¬ 
operation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society,  as  from 
June  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 

3.  von  dem  Bussche-Streithorst,  Mr.  Axel,  appointed  as  Secretary  in 
Department  on  Church  and  Society  on  a  voluntary  basis,  as  from  March  1, 
1967,  through  to  the  Fourth  Assembly. 

4.  Carrillo  de  Albornoz,  Dr.  A.  F.,  tendered  resignation  February  1967  ; 
leaves  November  1,  1967  ;  continues  as  Consultant  to  the  General  Secretariat 
on  questions  of  Religious  Liberty. 

5.  Carr,  Canon  Burgess,  appointed  co-Secretary  for  Africa,  DICARWS,  as 
from  July  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 

6.  Day,  Mr.  Charles  C.  G.,  appointed  Head  of  Administrative  Services  in 
Department  of  Finance  and  Administration,  as  from  September  1,  1966,  for 
3  years. 

7.  Dickinson,  Dr.  Richard,  retained  by  the  SASP  Committee  and  transferred 
to  Geneva  as  Associate  Secretary  of  SASP,  DICARWS,  from  July  1,  1967 
to  August  31,  1968. 

8.  Evans,  Miss  Morvyth,  appointed  to  Executive  Staff  as  Senior  Translator, 
as  from  August  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 

9.  Frelick,  Mrs.  Brenda,  appointed  as  Editorial  Assistant  in  DWME,  as  from 
March  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 

10.  De  Graaf,  Mr.  Hermann,  appointed  to  Executive  Staff,  as  Accountant  for 
the  Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey,  as  from  March  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 

11.  Grassi,  Mr.  Gaio,  reappointed  as  Associate  Secretary  for  Europe, 
DICARWS,  as  from  April  1,  1968,  for  3  years. 

12.  Guittart,  Miss  Arentje,  appointed  to  Executive  Staff  in  the  General  Secre¬ 
tariat,  as  from  March  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 

13.  Honey,  Dr.  T.  E.  Floyd,  reappointed  as  Secretary  in  WCC  Office,  New 
York  (half-time  DWME/DICARWS),  as  from  July  1,  1968,  for  3  years. 

14.  Jones,  Mr.  Frederick,  appointed  as  Assistant  to  Chief  Accountant,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance  and  Administration,  as  from  April  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 

15.  Joseph,  Fr.  K.  C.,  appointed  as  Secretary  for  Scholarships,  DICARWS, 
as  from  September  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 
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1 6 .  King ,  Mr .  M .  Christopher  ,  reappointed  as  Secretary  for  Orthodox  Churches , 
Old  Catholics,  and  the  Near  East,  DICARWS,  as  from  September  1,  1968, 
for  3  years. 

17.  Kooi,  van  der,  Mr.  Atze,  appointed  to  Executive  Staff  as  Accountant, 
Department  of  Finance  and  Administration,  as  from  March  1,  1967,  for 
3  years. 

18.  Ledermann,  Dr.  Lazlo,  retirement  will  take  effect  on  December  31,  1968. 

19.  Loffler,  Dr.  Paul,  joined  Geneva  Staff  in  March  1967,  as  Secretary  in 
DWME,  until  August  31,  1968. 

20.  Martin,  Miss  Frances,  appointed  Social  Services  Officer,  Refugee  Pro¬ 
gramme,  as  from  January  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 

21.  Marquet,  Miss  Claudette,  appointed  Executive  Staff  as  Assistant  for 
Ecumenical  Press  Service  in  Department  of  Information,  as  from  July  1, 
1967,  for  3  years. 

22.  Mittermaier,  Mr.  Wolfgang,  appointed  as  Assistant  in  Translation  and 
Interpretation  Section,  as  from  July  15,  1967,  for  3  years. 

23.  Mouravieff,  Mr.  Andrew,  transferred  to  Geneva  as  Senior  Field  Officer 
in  Refugee  Service,  DICARWS,  as  from  January  1,  1968,  1  year  . 

24.  Muller-Romheld,  Dr.  Walter,  reappointed  as  Publications  Secretary,  as 
from  September  1,  1968,  for  3  years. 

25.  Nottingham,  Dr.  William,  reappointed  as  Secretary  in  Youth  Department, 
as  from  January  1,  1968,  for  3  years. 

26.  Pernet,  Mr.  Pierre,  appointed  to  Executive  Staff  as  IBM  Programmer,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance  and  Administration,  as  from  March  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 

27.  Reuschle,  Mr.  Helmut,  appointed  as  Secretary  for  Material  Aid  in 
DICARWS,  as  from  April  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 

28.  Richards,  Mr.  Charles,  reappointed  as  director  of  the  Christian  Literature 
Fund,  DWME,  until  the  termination  of  the  Christian  Literature  Fund,  or 
for  5  years  as  from  July  1,  1965,  whichever  will  be  earlier. 

(The  5-year  appointment  was  made,  commencing  July  1,  1965,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  practice  re  length  of  service  of  a  Director  of  a  DWME-sponsored 
agency.  Executive  minutes  of  July  1964  and  February  1967  on  this  point  are 
therefore  inaccurate.) 

29.  Schmocker,  Mr.  Hans,  appointed  to  Executive  Staff  as  Accountant,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance  and  Administration,  as  from  March  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 

30.  Szigethy,  Mr.  Daniel,  appointed  to  Executive  Staff  as  Chief  IBM  Operator, 
Department  of  Finance  and  Administration,  as  from  March  1,  1967,  for 
3  years. 

31.  Spaeter,  Mr.  Heinz,  reappointed  Assistant  Chief  Accountant,  as  from 
September  1,  1968,  for  3  years. 

32.  Strong,  Rev.  Robbins,  appointed  as  Secretary  for  Joint  Action  for  Mission, 
DWME,  as  from  January  1,  1968,  for  3  years. 

33.  Taylor,  Mr.  John,  reappointed  as  Secretary  in  the  Information  Department, 
as  from  September  1,  1968,  for  3  years. 

34.  Thomsen,  Rev.  Jens,  reappointed  as  Assistant  General  Secretary,  as  from 
March  1,  1968,  for  3  years. 

35.  Tuiliovoni,  Rev.  Setareki,  appointed  Secretary,  DWME,  (Pacific  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Churches)  as  from  July  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 

36.  Waterman,  Rev.  Kenneth,  seconded  by  Division  of  Christian  Life  and 
Mission,  NCCC/USA,  as  Associate  Secretary  for  Urban  and  Industrial  Mission 
in  DWME,  as  from  September  1,  1967,  for  1  year. 

37.  Wiehe,  Miss  Malene,  appointed  to  Executive  Staff,  responsible  for  salary 
payments  etc.,  as  from  March  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 
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(iii)  The  Central  Committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  resolved 
that  the  following  reappointments  made  by  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in 
Heraklion  (August  1967)  be  recorded,  or  confirmed  as  may  be  necessary  according 
to  the  Rules  : 

1.  Athanasiadis,  Miss  Tatjana,  Information  Officer  for  German  Language, 
Department  of  Information,  as  from  December  31,  1968,  for  3  years. 

2.  Baker,  Rev.  Kenrick  Jr.,  Secretary  for  Teams,  Fraternal  Workers  and  Per¬ 
sonnel,  DICARWS,  as  from  January  1,  1969,  for  3  years. 

3.  Booth,  Rev.  Alan  R.,  CCIA  Secretary  in  London,  as  from  September  30, 

1968,  for  3  years. 

4.  Coe,  Dr.  Shoki  (HWANG,  C.  H.),  Associate  Director  of  the  Theological 
Education  Fund  of  DWME,  from  November  1,  1968  to  June  30,  1970. 

5.  Fagley,  Dr.  Richard  M.,  Executive  Secretary,  CCIA  New  York,  as  from 
September  30,  1968,  for  3  years. 

6.  Goertz,  Rev.  Marc,  Secretary  for  Translation  and  Interpretation,  as  from 
January  1,  1969,  for  3  years. 

7.  Jackson,  Rev.  Graeme,  Secretary  for  Asia,  DICARWS,  as  from  January 

1969,  for  3  years. 

8.  Mackie,  Rev.  Steven,  Secretary  of  Department  on  Studies  in  Mission  and 
Evangelism,  for  3  years  commencing  March  1,  1968,  when  his  four-year 
period  as  Secretary  for  study  on  “Patterns  of  Ministry  and  Theological 
Education”  will  terminate. 

9.  Micheli,  Mr.  Dominique,  half-time  Assistant  General  Secretary,  as  from 
September  1,  1968,  for  3  years; 

and 

CCIA  Secretary  in  Geneva  (half-time)  as  from  September  30,  1968,  for 
3  years. 

The  following  are  reappointments,  but  appeared  for  the  first  time  before  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  following  a  decision  by  DICARWS  Divisional  Committee  that  these 
three  Senior  Field  Officers  of  Refugee  Service  be  appointed  by  the  processes  of  WCC 
rather  than,  as  until  now,  by  the  Divisional  Committee  itself : 

10.  Bazalgette,  Mr.  John  E.  A.,  Senior  Field  Representative  in  Turkey,  as 
from  September  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 

11.  Bell,  Mr.  D.  Wallace,  Senior  Field  Representative  in  Greece,  as  from 
September  1,  1967,  for  3  years. 

12.  Dubs-Bardi,  Mrs.  G.,  Field  Officer  in  Rome,  Grade  I,  as  from  September  1, 
1967,  for  3  years. 

(iv)  The  Central  Committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  resolved 
that  the  following  actions  taken  by  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Heraklion 
(August  1967)  be  recorded,  or  confirmed  as  may  be  necessary  according  to  the  Rules  : 

1.  Crane,  Rev.  Henry,  Presbyterian  Church  US,  be  appointed  Secretary  for 
liaison  with  DICARWS  in  DWME  as  from  September  1,  1968,  for  3  years. 

2.  Hollenweger,  Dr.  Walter,  Reformed  Church,  Switzerland,  at  present 
Secretary  in  Department  on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism,  be  Secretary 
for  Evangelism,  DWME,  as  from  March  1,  1968,  for  3  years. 

3.  Karefa-Smart,  Mrs.  Rena,  Evangelical  United  Brethren,  Sierra  Leone,  be 
appointed  Research  Secretary,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  in  the  Department  on 
Co-operation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society,  as  from 
August  1,  1967,  through  to  the  Uppsala  Assembly. 
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4.  Kitagawa,  Dr.  Daisuke,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  be  appointed  Secretary 
for  Urban  and  Industrial  Mission,  DWME,  as  from  October  1,  1968,  for 
3  years. 

5.  Moede,  Dr.  Gerald,  Methodist  Church  USA,  be  appointed  Secretary  in 
Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  for  3  years,  dates  to  be  fixed  later. 

6.  Zizioulas,  Mr.  John,  Church  of  Greece,  be  appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
in  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  for  1  year,  subject  to  money  for  this  appoint¬ 
ment  being  available  from  the  Greek  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  America 
through  H.  E.  Archbishop  Iakovos. 

(v)  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  the  Central  Committee  empowered 
the  Executive  to  make  the  following  appointments  : 

1.  Director  of  DICARWS. 

2.  Director  and  the  Executive  Staff  of  the  Christian  Medical  Commission. 


B.  Nominations 

(i)  On  the  advice  of  the  Committee  to  the  Central  Committee  the  following 
recommendations  were  adopted  and  appointments  made : 

1.  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

The  Executive  Committee  of  CCIA  nominates  the  following  to  be  appointed  as 
CCIA  Commissioners : 

a)  Dr.  Leopoldo  J.  Niilus,  Lutheran,  Argentina,  as  Commissioner  for  the  World 
Student  Christian  Federation. 

b)  Principal  Escott  M.  Reid,  Anglican,  Canada,  as  Commissioner  from  Canada. 

2.  Christian  Literature  Fund  Committee 

The  Divisional  Committee  of  DWME  nominates  the  following  to  be  appointed 
as  members  of  the  CLF  Committee  : 

Mr.  Andrew  Chow,  Church  of  Christ  in  China,  Hong  Kong 
Mrs.  R.  Somasekhar,  Church  of  South  India,  India 
The  Rev.  Paul  Fueter,  Moravian  Church,  Switzerland 

3.  Theological  Education  Fund  Committee 

The  Divisional  Committee  of  DWME  nominates  the  following  to  be  appointed 
as  members  of  the  TEF  Committee : 

The  Rev.  Jorge  Lara-Braud,  Presbyterian,  US 

Executive  Director  of  Hispanic- American  Institute,  Austin  Presbyterian 
Seminary,  Texas. 

Dr.  Johannes  Aagaard,  Church  of  Denmark, 

Chairman  of  Ecumenical  Study,  University  of  Aarhus,  Denmark. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Wyllie,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia, 

Lecturer  in  Anthropology,  Australian  School  of  Pacific  Administration. 

4.  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee 

The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  nominates  the  following  to  be  appointed 
as  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee  : 

Prof.  Haakon  Flottorp,  Church  of  Norway 
Prof.  Warren  F.  Groff,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  USA 
Prof.  W.  H.  Lazareth,  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
Rev.  S.  Nomenyo,  Evangelical  Church  of  Togo 
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5.  Executive  Committee 

(ii)  It  is  recommended  that  the  present  Executive  Committee  be  re-elected. 
Its  membership  is  as  follows  : 

Dr.  C.  C.  Baeta 
Bishop  Barbieri 
Dr.  H.  Berkhof 
Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss 
Dr.  A.  Carleton 
Dr.  Ivy  Chou 
Mr.  J.  Faune 

Ex-Officio  —  The  Presidents 

The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  Central  Committee. 

6.  Fourth  Assembly  Nominations  Committee 

(iii)  It  is  recommended  that  the  following  be  appointed  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
Nominations  Committee  at  Uppsala  : 

Dr.  Z.  K.  Matthews,  Chairman  (already  appointed),  Anglican,  Botswana 

Dr.  J.  L.  Hromadka,  Reformed,  Czechoslovakia 

Bp.  Vladimir  (Kotliarov),  Orthodox,  USSR 

Bp.  Westergaard-Madsen,  Lutheran,  Denmark 

Mr.  K.  Sitompul,  Lutheran,  Indonesia 

Metr.  of  Myra,  Orthodox,  Turkey 

Dr.  Ed.  Tuller,  Baptist,  USA 

Canon  David  Paton,  Anglican,  UK 

Dr.  Eric  Baker,  Methodist,  UK 

7.  Structure  Committee 

(iv)  It  is  recommended  that  the  Structure  Committee  be  reconstituted  as  follows : 

Bp.  J.  K.  Mathews,  Chairman,  continuing,  Methodist,  USA 

Metr.  Nikodim  (replacing  Archpriest  Borovoy),  Orthodox,  USSR 

Dr.  A.  Carleton  (continuing),  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA 

Dr.  N.  Good  all  (continuing),  Congregational,  UK 

Dr.  P.  Kuin  (continuing),  Reformed,  Netherlands 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Thompson  (replacing  J.  I.  Miller),  United  Presb.,  USA 

Dr.  W.  Bauer  (continuing),  EKiD,  Germany 

Dr.  J.  N.  Ondra  (replacing  Brennecke),  Reformed,  Czechoslovakia 
Mr.  S.  Amissah  (replacing  K.  Jacob),  Methodist  (AACC),  Ghana 
Canon  D.  Paton  (continuing),  Anglican,  UK 
Metr.  of  Myra  (continuing),  Orthodox,  Turkey 

Ex-Officio  :  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  Central  Committee. 
Consultant :  General  Secretary. 

8.  Christian  Medical  Commission 

(v)  The  Central  Committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  author¬ 
ised  the  Executive  to  appoint  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Christian  Medical 
Commission,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Officers  of  DWME  and  DICARWS. 

9.  Faith  and  Order  Commission 

(vi)  The  Central  Committee  received  as  information  the  report  from  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  that  it  has  elected  its  new  officers  for  the  next  three  years, 
as  follows : 


Dr.  J.  L.  Hromadka 

Archbishop  Hultgren 

Metropolitan  Iakovos  of  Philadelphia 

Bishop  Lilje 

Dr.  J.  Irwin  Miller 

Metropolitan  Nikodim 

Archbishop  Woods 
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Chairman  :  Bishop  H.  H.  Harms  (Oldenburg) 

Vice-Chairmen : 

Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  of  Myra  (Istanbul) 

Prof.  Davis  McCaughey  (Melbourne) 

Prof.  John  Meyendorff  (New  York) 

Bishop  Harold  de  Soysa  (Ceylon) 

Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee : 

Prof.  J.  Robert  Nelson  (Boston) 

33.  Other  Business 

1 .  The  Earl  of  Wemyss  asked  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
including  in  the  programme  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  at  Uppsala  one  common  meal 
of  a  very  simple  nature,  and  that  the  money  which  would  normally  have  been  paid 
for  a  full  meal  be  donated  to  one  of  the  funds  established  to  help  the  hungry. 

2.  Bishop  Lilje  submitted  the  following  resolution  and  asked  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  to  approve  it : 

The  Central  Committee  notes  with  deep  regret  and  grave  concern  that  two 
of  its  members  from  East  Germany  were  not  permitted  to  attend.  It  wishes  to 
express  to  these  members  its  sympathy  and  to  assure  them  of  its  prayers.  It 
asks  the  officers  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  do  everything  within  their 
possibilities  to  secure  the  right  to  travel  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  and  to  the  Uppsala  Assembly.  It  is  a  fundamental  human  right  to  exercise 
religious  freedom  also  in  the  case  of  ecumenical  meetings  composed  of  delegates 
who  are  officially  appointed  by  their  churches. 

The  Committee  adopted  the  above  resolution.  Three  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  wished  it  to  be  recorded  that  they  had  abstained. 

3.  Information  about  the  Medallion 

The  Metropolitan  of  Myra  explained  that  the  medallion  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Crete  had  presented  to  all  participants  in  the  meeting  was  a  copy  of  a  Byzantine 
coin  found  in  Crete.  It  was  of  the  12th  century  and  could  be  seen  in  the  historical 
museum  in  Heraklion. 

On  one  side  is  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  inscription  “King  of  Kings.” 
On  the  other  side  is  the  inscription  “Ecumenical  Patriarchate  and  the  Archbishopric 
of  Crete”  and  the  sign  of  Oikoumene  with  the  words  “20th  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  meeting  in  Heraklion”  and  the  dates. 


34.  Next  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  will  be  held  in  Uppsala,  Sweden, 
from  noon  on  Tuesday,  2nd  July  1968,  and  all  day  Wednesday,  3rd  July. 


CLOSING  ACTIONS 


35.  Acknowledgments 

Bishop  Barbieri,  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Committee,  expressed  profound  gratitude 
to  the  Chairman  for  his  direction  of  the  meeting.  He  likewise  extended  thanks  to 
the  Vice-Chairmen,  the  General  Secretary  and  all  those  who  had  so  ably  contributed 
to  the  proceedings. 

Dr.  Fry  was  accorded  a  standing  ovation. 
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36.  Expressions  of  thanks 

Dr.  Fry  said  that  this  twentieth  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  had  marked 
a  further  step  forward  in  the  life  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  He  recalled  the 
opening  session  which  had  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Their  Majesties  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Greece  and  expressed  the  hope  that  those  who  had  access  to 
Their  Majesties  would  indicate  the  profound  and  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  Committee  that  the  invitation  to  hold  the  Central 
Committee  Meeting  in  Crete  had  come  from  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  His  Ail 
Holiness  Athenagoras.  In  Heraklion  the  Committee  had  been  the  guests  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Crete  who,  as  host,  had  personally  concerned  himself  with  the 
facilities  and  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  Committee.  In  expressing  profound  thanks 
to  the  Archbishop  he  wished  to  record  His  Eminence’s  exceptional  courtesy  in 
inviting  the  General  Secretary  to  occupy  the  pulpit  in  the  Cathedral. 

The  Chairman  also  extended  warm  thanks  to  the  Nomarch  and  to  the  Mayor 
for  their  generous  hospitality. 

Dr.  Fry  also  expressed  particular  appreciation  of  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  observers. 

The  Chairman  made  cordial  reference  to  the  Vice-Chairmen,  Dr.  Ernest  Payne 
and  Principal  Russell  Chandran.  In  saluting  the  General  Secretary  as  leader, 
colleague  and  a  man  of  great  dedication,  he  reminded  the  Committee  that  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  had  been  to  some  degree  his  “launching”  in  the  great  task  which 
lies  ahead. 

Concluding,  Dr.  Fry  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  WCC  staff. 

Dr.  Fry  then  called  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Crete  to  address  the  meeting. 

The  Archbishop  said  he  wished  to  express  his  thanks,  and  those  of  the  people 
of  Heraklion,  and  all  Greece,  for  the  touching  references  made  by  Dr.  Fry  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Greece  as  well  as  those  of  affection  for  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  ; 
he  felt  confident  that  His  All  Holiness  had  continually  prayed  for  the  success  of 
the  meeting.  The  Archbishop  was  grateful  for  the  expressions  of  appreciation 
accorded  to  the  local  civil  authorities. 

Noting  that  it  had  been  the  second  time  that  the  Central  Committee  had  met 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  and  in  Greece,  he  sought 
God’s  blessing  for  the  continuance  of  the  cause  and  the  task  of  evangelisation. 

Closing  Worship  was  led  by  Vice-Chairman  Dr.  Ernest  Payne. 

The  Twentieth  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  was  adjourned  at  the  close  of 
the  evening  session  on  Friday  August  25th,  1967. 
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APPENDIXES 


Appendix  I 


Speech  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  at  the  Opening  Session  of  the  Meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Heraklion,  Crete, 

on  15  August  1967 

You  have  come  to  a  country  which  has  been  associated  with  the  Christian  Faith  since 
the  first  century,  a  country  where  the  Apostle  Paul  landed  and  preached,  a  country  where 
atheism  will  never  triumph. 

The  idea  incarnated  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  an  excellent  one.  It  is  con¬ 
structive  at  a  time  in  history  when  there  has  been  so  much  destructiveness  in  so  many  fields 
— -in  social,  economic,  political  and  religious  ones.  That  your  first  Honorary  President, 
and  really  the  creative  genius  who  dreamed  this  dream  and  realised  it  in  the  waking  con¬ 
sciousness  —  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  —  was  awarded  honours  by  other  monarchs,  as  well  as 
governments  and  universities  and  similar  institutions,  is  understandable.  I  am  personally 
very  pleased  to  share  in  this  wide  appreciation  of  his  services. 

I  am  equally  pleased  to  remember  that  at  the  first  actual  international  conference  which, 
by  stages  in  a  twenty-year  cycle,  brought  about  the  birth  of  this  Council,  the  Orthodox 
Churches  were  well  represented  ;  and  that  the  Greek  Church  has  been  a  member  of  it  since 
it  was  organised.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Churches  was  first  proposed  by  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Patriarchate  in  1920. 

It  is  of  peculiar  interest  that  the  idea  itself  was  developed  in  two  countries  so  far  apart 
in  many  ways  and  yet  so  closely  related  as  England  and  India. 

My  pleasure  in  welcoming  you  here  is  not  only  because  you  include  the  Orthodox  Churches 
of  Greek,  Slav  and  Arab-speaking  peoples,  but  also  because  the  Council  is  practising  the 
fellowship  mentioned  in  its  Constitution.  Whereas  the  only  previous  successful  attempt  to 
bring  harmony,  cooperation  and  consultation  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  organisation 
lasted  only  seven  years,  this  Council  has  lasted  twenty  years  and  is  rapidly  growing  much 
stronger,  more  influential  and  more  useful  to  the  Christian  world.  Whereas  the  walls  of 
suspicion,  hostility  and  even  persecution  separated  them  historically  so  that  there  was  too 
little  correct  knowledge  of  the  doctrines,  faith  and  practice  of  the  others,  with  blind  prejudice 
taking  its  place,  there  is  now  active  interest  and  desire  to  learn,  to  discuss  in  a  friendly  way, 
to  give  more  and  more  importance  to  the  beliefs  which  unite  rather  than  divide  them.  The 
ecumenical  spirit  is  in  the  air  to-day  between  them  and  you  may  well  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  to  bring  this  into  being  was  one  of  the  foremost  declared  objects  of  your  Council  from 
its  very  beginning.  The  recent  visit  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople, 
the  earlier  visit  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Pope,  and  several  other  events  show 
how  very  real  and  actual  is  this  attempt  to  spread  the  peace  and  goodwill  which  Jesus  left 
with  us  as  part  of  His  spiritual  legacy.  Let  us  draw  inspiration  from  their  courage  in  tran¬ 
scending  the  restrictive  bonds  of  prejudice,  and  let  their  initiatives  and  their  efforts  be  an 
example  to  us  always  to  seek  the  truth,  and  by  so  doing  to  brush  aside  the  inhibiting  obstruct¬ 
ions  of  our  own  making. 

But  this  new  spirit  is  not  only  working  inwardly  and  outwardly  to  establish  friendly,  helpful 
and  better  informed  relations  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  it  is  also  working 
among  the  many  different  communions  of  the  Protestant  world.  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Baptist  and  Episcopalian  bishops  and  theologians  are  now  meeting  annually  in  “Consultation 
on  Church  Union,”  in  study  and  discussion,  in  clearing  a  way  through  all  their  differences 
and  disagreements,  in  the  sincere  desire  to  form  “the  Body  of  Christ.” 

Admittedly  all  this  is  only  a  beginning,  that  the  road  to  be  travelled  winds  through  rocky, 
craggy  and  marshy  country,  but  it  is  being  built  and  pushed  forward  ;  the  work  will  go 
on  despite  all  difficulties.  How  happy  I  am  to  see  your  determination,  your  enthusiam  and 
above  all  your  aspiration  to  practise  the  Master’s  teaching  as  between  Church  and  Church  ! 
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But  I  am  inwardly  forced  to  ask  you  :  What  is  this  teaching  ?  Does  it  begin  and  end  with 
the  organisation  of  Churches  only  ?  Is  this  alone  what  the  Christ  came  among  us  for  ?  I 
feel  that  there  was  something  more  in  His  purpose,  something  which  has  been  overlooked 
and  neglected  by  too  many  Christian  leaders  and  ministers  for  too  many  centuries,  or  else 
relegated  to  the  study  and  practice  of  a  small  handful  of  persons. 

As  one  who  still  belongs  to  the  younger  generation,  I  ask  of  you  all :  Let  us  discover  once 
again  the  inner  meaning  of  some  of  the  beautiful  things  that  Our  Lord  has  left  us.  Perhaps 
too  much  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  historic  rather  than  the  unseen  Christ.  What  is 
the  inner  message  of  the  unseen  Christ  ?  When  Jesus  declared  “the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is 
within  you,”  was  He  just  saying  something  merely  pleasantly  poetical  or  was  He  giving  us  a 
clue  to  something  that  most  of  us  have  missed  ?  When  we  read  of  “ the  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding ,”  was  this  merely  the  satisfaction  of  being  one  of  His  followers  or  was  it 
a  glorious  state  of  awareness  where  the  world  and  its  troubles,  man  and  his  hatreds,  life 
and  its  pressures  are  no  longer  the  whole  of  existence,  or  even  a  part  of  it ;  a  state  where  we 
finally  find  out  what  we  are  on  earth  for,  where  God  grants  us  His  greatest  of  blessings,  His 
Grace  ? 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  not  a  Church,  but  is  trying  to  reunite  the  Christian 
churches.  What  does  this  mean  if  not  to  bring  back  the  wonderful  spirit  of  those  early 
days  when  the  Faith  spread  and  strengthened  amid  torture,  persecution  and  killings  ?  And 
how  can  this  spirit  be  awakened  in  us  unless  we  attend  not  only  to  the  outer  forms  of  worship 
but  also  to  the  inner,  unless  we  go  within  ourselves  to  the  very  deepest  source  of  our  being  ? 
For  there,  if  man  is  linked  with  God  in  any  way,  may  we  hope  to  feel  the  actual  sacred 
Presence. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  our  beautiful  ikons  ?  Then  you  will  appreciate  the  fervent  spirituality 
which  has  been  painted  into  them.  In  my  country  Mount  Athos  and  the  Isle  of  Patmos 
remain  the  most  important  centres  of  monastic  life,  so  most  of  the  ikons  have  been  painted 
by  monks.  However  much  that  life  has  dwindled  today,  and  whatever  its  present  con¬ 
ditions,  we  know  from  the  writings  which  have  been  left  to  us  by  those  of  former  centuries 
that  quite  a  number  among  them  had  followed  this  clue  which  I  mentioned,  had  learned 
by  meditation  to  look  within  and  to  come  closer  to  the  heavenly  feeling  which  indicates 
God’s  presence,  which  is  the  true  Grace. 

I  need  say  no  more  than  once  again  to  offer  you  the  warmest  congratulations  on  your 
wisdom  in  following  this  line  of  activity,  and  to  ask  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  meritorious 
work  in  which  you  are  all  engaged. 


Appendix  II 

Attendance 

at  the  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  Heraklion 

August  15-26,  1967 


Presidium 

The  Most  Rev.  Iakovos,  Archbishop  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North  and 
South  America,  10  East  79th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021,  USA 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Niemoeller,  62  Wiesbaden,  Brentanostr.  3,  Germany 
Mr.  Charles  Parlin,  20  Exchange  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005,  USA 

Members  of  Central  Committee 

Mr.  Shiro  Abe,  81,  2-chome,  Taura,  Yokosuka,  Kanagawa,  Japan 
Prof.  Hamilcar  S.  Alivisatos,  Coumbari  Str.  2,  Athens  138,  Greece 
The  Rt.  Rev.  S.  Falkner  Allison,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Wolvesey,  Winchester, 
England 

His  Eminence  Athenagoras,  Metropolitan  of  Thyateira  and  Great  Britain,  5  Craven 
Hill,  London  W.2,  England 

The  Rev.  Prof.  C.  G.  Baeta,  The  University,  Legon,  Ghana 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Eric  W.  Baker,  1,  Central  Buildings,  Westminster,  London  S.W.l, 
England 

Bishop  Sante  Uberto  Barbieri,  Casilla  5296,  Correo  Central,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Bishop  Dr.  Tibor  Bartha,  Kalvin-t6r  17,  Debrecen,  Hungary 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  J.  Baugher,  1451  Dundee  Avenue,  Elgin,  Ill.,  USA 
Prof.  Dr.  H.  Berkhof,  Julianalaan  18,  Oegstgeest,  Netherlands 
The  Rev.  Prof.  Herman  F.  Binder,  Str.  General  Magheru  4,  Sibiu,  Rumania 
Dr.  Klaus  von  Bismarck,  5  Koln,  Eugen-Langenstr.  29,  Germany 
Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss,  Seniors  Farm,  Semley,  Nr.  Shaftesbury,  Dorset,  England 
The  Rt.  Rev.  B.  B.  Burnett,  219  Geldenhuys,  33  Jorissen  Street,  Braamfontein,  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  South  Africa 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Alford  Carleton,  Room  1620,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10027,  USA 

Principal  Dr.  J.  R.  Chandran,  The  United  Theological  College,  17,  Miller’s  Road, 
Bangalore-6,  South  India 

Dr.  Ivy  Chou,  Methodist  Theological  School,  P.O.  Box  78,  Sibu,  Sarawak,  Malaysia 
His  Eminence  Chrysostomos  Konstantinidis,  Metropolitan  of  Myra,  B.P.  1225, 
Istanbul,  Turkey 

Prof.  C.  A.  Coulson,  64  Old  Road,  Headington,  Oxford,  England 
The  Very  Rev.  Nevile  Davidson,  The  Cathedral,  Glasgow,  Scotland 
The  Rev.  Frank  G.  Engel,  511  Kent  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Australia 
Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley,  395  E.  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215,  USA 
The  Rev.  Prof.  H.  D’Espine,  10,  avenue  Peschier,  1200  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Lieut.  Commissioner  F.  A.  Evans,  The  Salvation  Army,  International  Headquarters, 
101  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London  E.C.4,  England 
Mr.  Juan  V.  Faune,  149  Camus  Street,  Davao  City,  Philippines 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  231  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016, 
USA 

Bishop  D.  Hans  Heinrich  Harms,  29  Oldenburg  (Oldb)  Huntestr.  14,  Germany 
His  Beatitude  Hieronimos,  Archbishop  of  Athens  and  All  Greece,  Holy  Archbishopric, 
Athens,  Greece. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  E.  Hines,  815  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  USA 
The  Rev.  Prof.  Josef  L.  Hromadka,  Moravska  45,  Prague  2,  Czechoslovakia 
The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Gunnar  Hultgren,  Arkebiskopsgarden,  Uppsala,  Sweden 
His  Eminence  Ignatios,  Metropolitan  of  Latakia,  P.O.  Box  100,  Tripoli,  Lebanon 
The  Most  Rev.  John  (Shahovskoy),  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco  and  Western  United 
States,  2040  Anza  St.,  San  Francisco,  California  94118,  USA 
His  Eminence  Justin,  Metropolitan  of  Moldavia  and  Suceava,  Str.  Stefan  cel  Mare  46, 
Ia§i,  Rumania 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Zoltan  Kaldy,  Puskin-utca  12,  Budapest  VIII,  Hungary 
Miss  Frances  H.  Kapitzky,  630  Oak  Avenue  N.W.,  Strasburg,  Ohio,  USA 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Jean  Kotto,  B.P.  89,  Douala,  Cameroun 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hanns  Lilje,  3  Hannover,  Calenberger  Str.  34,  Germany 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  E.  Long,  Room  915,  The  United  Church  House,  85  St.  Clair 
Avenue  East,  Toronto  7,  Ontario,  Canada 

The  Rev.  E.  E.  Mahabane,  46  Albert  Street,  Marshalltown,  Johannesburg,  Sout  Africa 
Principal  Dr.  John  Marsh,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  England 
Bishop  James  K.  Mathews,  581  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116,  USA 
Bishop  Reuben  H.  Mueller,  1401  Castle  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46227,  USA 
The  Rev.  Prof.  Wilhelm  Niesel,  5601  Scholler,  Post  Dornap,  Germany 
His  Eminence  Nikodim,  Metropolitan  of  Leningrad  and  Ladoga,  18/2,  rue  Ryleev, 
Moscow  34,  USSR 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Aimo  T.  Nikolainen,  Haagan  urheilutie  7,  Huopalahti,  Finland 
The  Rev.  Prof.  Rudolf  Obermueller,  Avra.  Earhart  130,  Palomar  FNGSM,  Argentina 
His  Eminence  Panteleimon,  Metropolitan  of  Corinth,  Iera  Metropolis,  Corinth,  Greece 
His  Eminence  C.  Parthenios-Aris,  Metropolitan  of  Carthage,  Greek  Orthodox  Church, 
Tripoli,  Libya 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Payne,  Elm  Cottage,  Manor  Road,  Pitsford,  Northants., 
England 

His  Grace  Philipos  Mar  Theophilos,  Orthodox  Theological  Seminary,  Kottayam, 
Kerala,  India 
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The  Rev.  B.  Probowinoto,  Djl.  Gadean  Lor  6,  Salatiga,  Java,  Indonesia 
Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138,  USA 
The  Rt.  Rev.  John  W.  Sadiq,  Bishop  of  Nagpur,  Cathedral  House,  Nagpur-1,  India 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Samuel,  Anba  Rueis  Building,  Ramses  Street  Abasiya,  Cairo, 
Egypt,  UAR 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Fredrik  A.  Schiotz,  422  South  Fifth  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55145, 
USA 

The  Rev.  D.  E.  Schlieper,  Caixa  Postal,  2876,  Porto  Alegre,  R.G.S.,  Brazil 
Bishop  Roy  H.  Short,  1115  South  Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40203,  USA 
The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  Sihombing,  Pearadja-Tarutung,  Tapanuli,  Sumatra,  Indonesia 
The  Very  Rev.  Corepiscoto  K.  M.  Simon,  12  Edwin  Street,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.J.  07660, 
USA 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Coventry  Smith,  UPUSA475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10027,  USA 

The  Rev.  Arvid  Stenstroem,  Tegnergatan  8,  Stockholm,  Sweden 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Kaare  Stoylen,  Bishop  of  Agder,  Kristinsand  S.,  Norway 
Mr.  William  P.  Thompson,  510  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107,  USA 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Tuller,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  19481,  USA 
Prof.  Archpriest  Livery  Voronov,  Theological  Academy,  Obvodny  Canal,  Leningrad 
C-167,  USSR 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford  House,  Longniddry,  East  Lothian,  Scotland 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  W.  Westergaard  Madsen,  Norregade  11,  Copenhagen  K,  Denmark 
The  Rev.  Charles  Westphal,  62  rue  de  Rome,  Paris  8e,  France 
The  Most  Rev.  Frank  Woods,  Archbishop  of  Melbourne,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  Building, 
Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne  C-l,  Australia 
Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Wyllie,  17  Wilona  Avenue,  Greenwich,  N.S.W.,  Australia 
Prof.  Nicolas  Zabolotsky,  17  Obvodny,  Leningrad  C-167,  USSR 

Substitutes 

Dr.  George  G.  Beazley,  222  S.  Downey  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46207,  USA  (for 
Mr.  J.  Irwin  Miller) 

Prof.  Constantine  Bonis,  47  Methymnis  Street,  Athens  823,  Greece  (for  Prof.  Dr. 
Gerassimos  I.  Konidaris) 

Mr.  Peter  Day,  815  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  USA  (part-time)  (for 
Rt.  Rev.  John  E.  Hines) 

Pfr.  Hans  Frei,  Rabbentalstrasse  55,  3000  Bern,  Switzerland  (for  Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Jans, 
Bishop  of  Deventer) 

Archimandrite  Stylianos  Harkianakis,  Moni  Vlatadon,  Thessaloniki,  Greece  (for  His 
Eminence  Iakovos,  Metropolitan  of  Philadelphia) 

The  Rev.  L.  F.  Hatfield,  54  Wentworth  Str.,  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada  (for 
Most  Rev.  William  L.  Wright) 

His  Eminence  Eirinaios,  Metropolitan  of  Kissamos,  Castellion  Kissamou,  Crete  (for  His 
Eminence  Metropolitan  Meliton  of  Chalcedon) 

Bishop  Vladimir  Kotliarov  of  Kirov  and  Slobadskoy,  Gerzenstr.  20,  Kirov,  USSR 
(for  Most  Rev.  Alexis,  Archbishop  of  Tallinn  and  Estonia) 

Mrs.  Glenn  E.  Laskey,  710  North  Vienna  Street,  Ruston,  Louisana  71270,  USA  (for 
Mrs.  Sadie  Wilson  Tillman) 

Canon  David  Paton,  M.E.C.C.A.,  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard,  London  S.W.l, 
England  (for  Rt.  Rev.  R.  D.  Say,  Bishop  of  Rochester) 

The  Rev.  T.  C.  Patterson,  5  Viewfort  Park,  Dunmurry,  Belfast,  N.  Ireland  (for  Rev. 
Dr.  Austin  A.  Fulton) 

Archbishop  Philaret  of  Kiev  and  Galicia,  Pushkinskaya  36,  Kiev-4,  USSR  (for  Most 
Rev.  Metropolitan  John,  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  the  Americas) 

Dr.  R.  J.  Thompson,  85  Victoria  Av.,  Remuera,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (for  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  A.  K.  Warren) 

Dr.  Lars  Thunberg,  PO  Box  68,  Sigtuna,  Sweden  (part-time)  (for  Most  Rev.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Gunnar  Hultgren) 

Father  G.  Medhin  G.  Yohannes,  35  St.  Helene  Str.,  St.  Lambert,  Quebec,  Canada 
(for  His  Beatitude  Abba  Theophilos,  Archbishop  of  Harrar) 
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Representatives  of  member  churches  not  otherwise  represented 

Armenian  Catholicossate  of  Cilicia, 
Antelias,  Lebanon 


Archbishop  Sahag  Ayvazian 

Armenian  Church,  10  Odos  Kriezi, 
Athens,  Greece 
Metropolitan  Gennadios 
Cyprus 

Dr.  Mesrob  K.  Krikorian 
Dominikanerbastei  10-20, 

1010  Vienna  I,  Austria 
The  Rev.  Michael  Kyriakakis 

50  Amalia  Str.,  Athens  119,  Greece 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Labib  Mishriky 

Evangelical  Church,  Old  Cairo,  Egypt 
Metropolitan  Nicodim 

Holy  Synod,  Sofia,  Bulgaria 
Dean  Charles  Spivey 

Payne  Theological  Seminary, 
Wilberforce,  Ohio  45384,  USA 
Mr.  A.  N.  Stoian 

P.O.  Box  520,  Moscow,  USSR 
Dr.  Marion  de  Velder 
475  Riverside  Drive, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10027,  USA 

Observers 

The  Rev.  Pierre  Duprey,  W.F. 

Under- Secretary,  Secretariat  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity, 

Via  dell’Erba  1,  Rome,  Italy 
The  Rev.  Jerome  Hamer,  O.P. 
Associate  Secretary,  Secretariat 
for  Promoting  Christian  Unity, 

Via  dell’Erba  1,  Rome,  Italy 

Advisers  from  World  Organisations 

Dr.  Andr&  Appel 

150,  route  de  Ferney, 

1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland 
Mrs.  Maria  Assaad 

1095  Corniche  El  Nile,  Garden  City 
Cairo,  Egypt 
Mr.  Fredrik  Franklin 

37,  Quai  Wilson,  1200  Geneva, 
Switzerland 
Pfr.  Hans  Frei 
(see  substitutes) 

The  Rev.  Valdo  Galland 

13,  rue  Calvin,  1200  Geneva, 
Switzerland 

Dr.  Laurence  V.  Kirkpatrick 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10027,  USA 
Dr.  Ernest  E.  Long 
(see  members) 

Ato  Gabre  Amanuel  Mikreselassie 
Theological  College  of  Haile 
Selassie  University,  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia 

Mr.  Ralph  Norman  Mould 
150,  route  de  Ferney,  « 

1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland 


Church  of  Cyprus 

Armenian  Apostolic  Orthodox  Church, 
Holy  Etchmiadzin,  USSR 

Greek  Evangelical  Church 

Synod  of  the  Nile  of  the  Coptic 
Evangelical  Church,  Egypt 
Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
USA 

Union  of  Evangelical  Christians- 
Baptists  USSR 

Reformed  Church  in  America 


Roman  Catholic  Church 


Roman  Catholic  Church 


Lutheran  World  Federation 


World  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association 

World  Alliance  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations 

Old  Catholic  International  Organisation 

World  Student  Christian  Federation 


World  Convention  of  Churches  of 
Christ  (Disciples) 

International  Congregational  Council 

Conference  of  Oriental  Orthodox 
Churches 


World  Council  of  Christian  Education 
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Dr.  Wilhelm  Niesel 
(see  members) 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  Payne 
(see  members) 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Robinson 

A.S.C.S.,  Souidias  54,  Athens, 
Greece 

The  Rev.  G.  Wolfensberger 
150,  route  de  Ferney, 

1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland 
The  Rev.  Max  W.  Woodward 

50,  Dominic  Drive,  New  Eltham, 
London  S.E.9,  England 


World  Presbyterian  Alliance 

Baptist  World  Alliance 

Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation 

United  Bible  Societies 

World  Methodist  Council 


Advisers  as  Representatives  from  National  Councils  in  association  with  the  WCC 


Mr.  Dominie  Abineno 
Djl.  Salemba  Raya  10, 

Djakarta  IV/3,  Indonesia 
The  Rev.  R.  M.  Bennett 
40  St.  Clair  Ave.  East, 

Toronto  7,  Ont.,  Canada 
The  Rt.  Rev.  B.  B.  Burnett 
(see  members) 

Dr.  R.  H.  Edwin  Espy 

475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10027,  USA 
Miss  S.  M.  Holsteijn 

Maliebaan  88,  Utrecht,  Netherlands 
Dr.  Hanfried  Krueger 

Bockenheimer  Landstr.  109, 

6  Frankfurt/Main,  Germany 
Dr.  Tuomo  Mannerma 

Fabianinkatu  33,  Helsinki, 

Finland 

The  Rev.  J.  N.  Ondra 

Jungmannova  9,  Prague  2, 
Czechoslovakia 
Prof.  Dr.  Miklos  Palfy 

Szabadsag  ter-2,  I,  Budapest  V, 
Hungary 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Kenneth  Sansbury 
10,  Eaton  Gate,  London  S.W.l, 
England 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  J.  Thompson 
(see  substitutes) 

Dr.  Lars  Thunberg 
(see  substitutes) 

The  Rev.  Chuzo  Yam  ad  a 

2-4  chome,  Ginza,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo 
Japan 


National  Council  of  Churches  in 
Indonesia 

Canadian  Council  of  Churches 


Christian  Council  of  South  Africa 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ,  USA 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  in 
the  Netherlands 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft  Christlicher 
Kirchen  in  Deutschland 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Finland 


Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  in 
Czechoslovakia 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  in 
Hungary 

British  Council  of  Churches 


National  Council  of  Churches  in 
New  Zealand 

Swedish  Ecumenical  Council 
National  Christian  Council  of  Japan 


Advisers  as  Representatives  from  Councils  affiliated  with  the  CWME 

Pfr.  Steffen  Meier-Schomburg  Austrian  Missionary  Council 

Gumpendorferstr.  129,  Wien  VI, 

Austria 

Pastor  Henning  Talman  Danish  Missionary  Council 

Norregade  11,  Copenhagen  K, 

Denmark 
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Advisers  as  Representatives  from  Regional  Councils 


Mr.  S.  H.  Amissah 

P.O.  Box  20301,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
The  Rev.  Albert  Isteero 

P.O.  Box  5376,  Beirut,  Lebanon 
His  Eminence  Justin 

Metropolitan  of  Moldavia  and 
Suceava  (see  members) 

The  Rev.  Setareki  A.  Tuilovoni 

G.P.O.  357,  Suva,  Fiji,  South  Pacific 


All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches 
Near  East  Christian  Council 
Conference  of  European  Churches 


Pacific  Conference  of  Churches 


Advisers 

Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  Divisional  and  Departmental  Committees  and  Commissions 


Sir  Kenneth  Grubb 
34  Brook  Street, 

London  W.l,  England 
Miss  Janet  Lacey 
10  Eaton  Gate, 

London  S.W.l,  England 
Dr.  Hans  Thimme 

Freiligrathstr.  16,  Bielefeld, 
Germany 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Wedel 

475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10027,  USA 

Advisers 

Metropolitan  Emilianos 
of  Calabria 

Prof.  Dr.  J.  M.  Lochman 
Jungmannova  9,  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia 
Mrs.  Birghit  Rodhe 

Biilow  Hiibes  Vag  15c,  Malmo, 
Sweden 

Bishop  Vladimir  Sabodan 
150,  route  de  Ferney, 

1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland 

Guests 

Prof.  S.  Agorides 

Prof.  I.  Anastasiou 

Dr.  Paul  Anderson 

Prof.  Panagiotis  Bratsiotis 

Archimandrite  Iakovos  Garmatis 

H.  E.  Ambassador  Th.  Georgiades 

Prof.  Athanase  Hastoupis 

Professor  Kalogerou 

Dr.  Andreas  Mitsides 

Rev.  D.  Mamaras 

Professor  Theodorou 

Dr.  John  Zizioulas 

Staff 

The  Rev.  P.  Abrecht 
Dr.  C.  W.  Arbuthnot 
Miss  T.  Athanasiadis 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Baehr 
Mr.  Wallace  Bell 
Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake 


Chairman,  Commission  of  the  Churches 
on  International  Affairs 

Chairman,  Committee  for  Specialised 
Assistance  to  Social  Projects 

Co-Chairman,  Working  Committee  of  the 
Department  on  Cooperation  of  Men 
and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and 
Society 

Vice-Chairman  of  the  Working  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Department  on  the 
Laity 


Moscow  Patriarchate  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church 


University  of  Salonica 

University  of  Salonica 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  USA 

Church  of  Greece 

Church  of  Greece 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Athens 

University  of  Athens 

Church  of  Greece 

Church  of  Cyprus 

Greek  Evangelical  Church 

Church  of  Greece 

Church  of  Greece 


The  Rev.  S.  Mackie 
Miss  C.  Marquet 
Mr.  A.  D.  Micheli 
Prof.  N.  Nissiotis 
Dr.  O.  F.  Nolde 
Mr.  F.  Northam 
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Archpriest  Vitaly  Borovoy 

Mrs.  M.  Burton 

Dr.  F.  Coates 

Mr.  Charles  Day 

Dr.  T.  Gill 

The  Rev.  M.  Goertz 

The  Rev.  V.  Hayward 

Miss  J.  Herklots 

The  Rev.  A.  Van  den  Heuvel 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Hollenweger 

Dr.  F.  Honey 

The  Rev.  M.  Joensuu 

The  Rev.  P.  Johnson 

Mr.  M.  C.  King 

Dr.  P.  Loeffler 

Prof.  M.  Lopez 


Miss  F.  Pomponio 
The  Rev.  P.  Potter 
Dr.  Elfan  Rees 
Mr.  A.  Schneider 
Dr.  E.  L.  Smith 
Miss  F.  Smith 
Mr.  John  Taylor 
The  Rev.  J.  J.  Thomsen 
Archpriest  George  Tsetsis 
Fr.  Paul  Verghese 
Dr.  Lukas  Vischer 
The  Rev.  M.  de  Vries 
Dr.  G.  G.  Williams 
Mr.  R.  C.  Young 


Co-opted  Staff : 

Pastor  S.  Hoeglund 
Pastor  B.  T.  Molander 


Appendix  III 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Central  Committee 

1.  In  memoriam 

Bishop  Otto  Dibelius,  retired  President  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  and 
retired  Bishop  of  the  Berlin-Brandenburg  Church,  a  president  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  from  1954  to  1961  and  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  from  1948  to  1954, 
died  in  his  86th  year  in  April  1967. 

In  February  of  this  year,  Dr.  Leslie  Cooke,  former  General  Secretary  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  from  1948  to 
1954,  and  since  that  latter  date,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee 
and  World  Service,  and  Associate  General  Secretary  of  the  Council,  died  in  New  York 
after  a  long  period  of  hospitalisation  following  an  operation  which  it  had  been  hoped  might 
save  his  life  and  return  him  to  his  duties. 

And  in  June,  Philippe  Maury,  lay  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  former 
General  Secretary  of  the  World  Christian  Student  Federation  and  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Information  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  since  1961  succumbed  also  to  an  operation 
which  it  had  been  hoped  might  restore  him  to  full  health  and  activity.  The  loss  of  these 
two  men,  both  in  the  prime  of  their  vigour  has  cast  a  shadow  over  us  all  in  the  months  preceding 
this  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 

And  Korula  Jacob,  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Christian  Council  of  India,  a 
member  of  the  Structure  Committee,  regular  attendant  at  our  meetings,  beloved  friend 
of  the  members  of  this  Committee,  active  leader  of  the  churches  of  his  nation,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  participant  in  many  activities  of  this  Council,  died  in  March  1967  after  a  brief 
and  severe  illness. 

We  have  lost  not  only  the  counsel  of  these  men  and  the  dedication  of  their  great  talents 
but  also  the  joy  of  their  companionship  on  the  ecumenical  way. 

2.  Meetings 

The  Executive  Committee  has  met  three  times  since  last  the  Central  Committee  met  in 
Geneva.  In  August  1966,  the  Committee  met  in  Geneva,  and  in  February  1967  at  Windsor, 
England.  Each  of  these  meetings  lasted  four  days.  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  graciously 
received  the  Committee  and  the  Senior  Staff  at  Windsor  and  our  President,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  gave  a  reception  at  Lambeth  Palace.  A  shorter  meeting  has  been  held  here 
in  Crete,  where  we  have  enjoyed  the  gracious  hospitality  of  the  Archbishop  and  his  Church, 
and  of  the  community  of  Heraklion. 
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3.  Special  Visits 

In  June  1966,  the  then  General  Secretary,  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  and  the  General  Secretary 
elect,  Dr.  Blake,  paid  a  visit  together  to  His  All  Holiness  Athenagoras,  Ecumenical  Patriarch 
of  Istanbul.  On  that  trip  a  visit  was  also  made  to  His  Beatitude  Chrysostomos,  Archbishop 
of  Athens  and  All  Greece.  In  February  1967,  Dr.  Blake  visited  the  leadership  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  member  churches  and  in  April  1967,  he  visited  His  Holiness  Alexei,  the  Patriarch 
of  Moscow  and  All  Russia.  A  visit  was  also  made  in  Moscow  to  the  Baptist  Union  of  USSR. 
On  the  same  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Dr.  Blake  was  able  also  to  visit  His  Holiness,  Vasken  I, 
Supreme  Patriarch  and  Catholicos  of  all  Armenians  in  Etchmiadzin. 

Additional  visits  by  the  General  Secretary  to  the  Churches  of  Sweden,  the  Churches 
in  Czechoslovakia,  and  in  Berlin,  both  east  and  west,  to  Africa  and  the  United  States  have 
served  the  purpose  of  not  only  courtesy  and  acquaintance  but  have  also  been  useful  in 
binding  the  Churches  together  in  commitment  and  fellowship  as  the  new  era  in  the  life  of 
the  Council  begins.  A  few  days  before  the  meeting,  the  Officers  of  the  Central  Committee 
have  called  upon  the  new  Archbishop  of  Athens  and  All  Greece,  His  Beatitude  Hieronimos, 
a  faithful  member  of  this  Central  Committee. 

In  the  meantime,  a  series  of  welcome  visits  to  the  headquarters  of  the  World  Council 
by  heads  of  member  churches  have  taken  place.  Among  these  visitors  have  been  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Supreme  Patriarch  and  Catholicos  of  all  Armenians,  Etchmiadzin, 
the  Catholicos  of  Cilicia,  Lebanon,  and  Patriarch  Justinian  of  the  Rumanian  Orthodox 
Church. 


4.  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 

This  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  provides  us  with  the  first  opportunity  to  review 
the  results  of  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  and  the  response  to  it.  The 
Conference  has  provided  opportunity  for  a  truly  world-wide  Christian  discussion  of  con¬ 
temporary  social  problems,  it  has  stimulated  new  thinking  in  our  churches  on  the  problems 
of  world  economic  and  social  development,  and  it  has  brought  the  churches  into  new  and 
fruitful  discussion  with  one  another  and  the  secular  world.  Although  the  debate  about 
certain  findings  of  the  Conference  continues,  as  would  be  expected,  the  first  reactions  indicate 
that  these  have  proved  worthy  of  thoughtful  theological  and  lay  criticism.  Since  the  report 
of  the  Conference  was  addressed  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  question  already 
arises  how  the  World  Council  of  Churches  will  react  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference. 
The  Executive  Committee  at  its  Windsor  meeting  gave  preliminary  examination  to  the 
first  reactions  from  the  churches  and  the  public  and  approved  in  general  a  plan  proposed 
by  the  department  for  evaluation  of  the  findings  and  further  discussion  of  the  issues  raised 
at  the  conference.  This  Central  Committee  may  wish  to  make  recommendations  of  its 
own  regarding  the  further  analysis  of  the  Conference  report,  in  preparation  for  its  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Assembly. 

5.  The  Hague  Consultation 

In  April  1967,  the  General  Secretary  called  a  consultation  of  approximately  sixty  persons 
to  examine  the  twenty  years  of  service  of  the  CCIA  to  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  to  consider  the  theological  basis,  the  structure  and  programme  of  the  work 
in  international  affairs  for  the  next  period.  This  consultation  was  organised  by  the  General 
Secretary  with  a  small  advisory  committee  consisting  of : 

Mr.  Max  Kohnstamm  Professor  Z.  K.  Matthews 

U  Kyaw  Than  Mr.  Irwin  Miller 

Professor  J.  M.  Lochman  Dr.  Elfan  Rees. 

It  was  composed  of  experts  in  international  affairs,  church  administrators  and  theologians 
from  the  several  continents  with  less  than  one  third  having  been  directly  involved  in  the 
CCIA  structure. 

Its  report,  available  to  the  Central  Committee  was,  according  to  the  action  taken  at 
Enugu,  directed  to  the  General  Secretary  who  subsequently  has  made  proposals  based  on 
it  with  reference  to  the  future,  after  having  consulted  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
CCIA  and  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee.  A  recommendation 
will  therefore  be  before  this  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  designed  to  be  proposed  for 
legislation  to  the  Uppsala  Assembly  through  the  Structure  Committee. 
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6.  The  Structure  Committee 

of  the  Central  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Bishop  James  Mathews,  met  in 
London  in  February.  A  progress  report  of  its  work  will  be  made  to  the  Central  Committee 
here  in  Crete.  Although  its  work  had  been  necessarily  unavoidably  delayed  by  the  change 
in  the  General  Secretaryship  of  the  Council,  the  Committee  was  able  to  envisage  a  report 
to  the  Uppsala  Assembly  consisting  of  three  parts  : 

(a)  that  which  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Central  Committee  since  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly; 

(b)  that  which  should  be  legislated  by  the  Uppsala  Assembly  to  go  into  effect  from  the 
time  of  that  Assembly,  and 

(c)  a  proposal  for  a  directive  and  authority  to  be  given  by  the  Assembly  to  the  new 
Central  Committee  to  study  the  major  divisional  structure  of  the  WCC  and  to 
implement  the  results  of  its  study  in  the  three  years  immediately  following.  It  is 
planned  that  the  final  meeting  of  the  Structure  Committee  will  be  held  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1967  and  its  final  report  will  be  given  to  this  Central  Committee  at  its  last 
meeting  before  the  Uppsala  Assembly.  It  is  suggested  that  the  membership  of  the 
Structure  Committee  be  reconstituted  under  Bishop  Mathews’  chairmanship  for 
this  final  year  of  work  since  there  has  been  some  attrition  of  its  membership  due 
to  death,  illness,  and  other  conflict  with  WCC  responsibilities. 

In  connection  with  (a)  above,  the  Executive  Committee  reports  that  at  its  meeting  in 
August  1966,  it  adopted  the  following  proposals  with  reference  to  the  integration  into  one 
department  of  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Evangelism  and  the  Department  of  Missionary 
Studies  to  become  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism. 

1.  That  integration  take  effect  on  January  1st  1967. 

2.  That  the  Rev.  Victor  Hayward  be  the  Executive  Secretary,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walter 
Hollenweger,  Associate  Secretary,  of  the  new  department. 

3.  That  ex  officio  both  Secretaries  be  appointed  associate  staff  members  of  DWME, 
and  be  instructed  to  maintain  the  closest  liaison  between  the  new  department  and 
DWME. 

4.  That  the  salaries  and  normal  working  expenses  of  both  Secretaries  be  placed  on  the 
General  Budget  of  the  WCC  in  the  Division  of  Studies. 

5.  That,  as  an  exchange  arrangement,  the  WCC  be  released  from  its  obligation  to  place 
on  its  General  Budget  a  salary  for  a  Secretary  for  Evangelism  in  DWME. 

6.  That  the  expenses  of  the  Working  Committee  fall  on  the  WCC  General  Budget. 

7.  That,  as  heretofore,  major  programmes  be  financed  from  the  programme  projects 
list  of  the  WCC  or  the  Programme  Budget  of  CWME,  as  jointly  agreed. 

It  further  recommends,  after  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Studies, 
the  following  modification  in  the  method  of  appointment  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the 
integrated  department : 

That  this  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee,  on  the  nomination 

of  the  Divisional  Committee  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  and 

the  Divisional  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies. 


7.  Proposals 

The  Executive  Committee  on  recommendation  of  the  General  Secretary  proposes  to 
the  Central  Committee  that  it  give  thoughtful  consideration  regarding  : 

(i)  the  creation  of  a  new  post  in  the  General  Secretariat  of  sufficient  seniority  to  represent 
the  WCC  in  the  cultivation  of  stronger  relationships  with  Regional  and  National 
Councils  of  Churches  ; 

(ii)  the  combination  of  the  Information  Department  with  the  Publications  and  Transla¬ 
tion  Departments  into  a  new  Central  Department  of  Communications  under  a 
new  director  who  will  report  directly  to  the  General  Secretary  and  that  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  be  reconstructed  to  oversee  the  broader  functions  of  the  combined 
Department. 
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(iii)  Such  consolidation  of  present  divisional  and  departmental  structure  as  may  be 
required  by  the  foreseen  financial  stringency  under  the  General  Budget  which  is  to 
be  proposed  to  the  Uppsala  Assembly  for  1969  implementation. 

8.  SASP 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Committee  on  Specialised  Assistance  to  Social  Projects 
remain  administratively  lodged  in  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service  until  the  study  envisaged  under  6(c)  above  determines  otherwise.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Committee  of  SASP  is  directed  to  continue  to  serve  the  World  Council  as  a  whole  and 
its  other  divisions. 

9.  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

In  Bristol,  England,  in  these  last  days  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  held  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  progress  of  their  many  studies,  to  approve  the  draft  report 
for  Section  I  at  Uppsala,  and  to  look  ahead  to  future  plans  and  programmes.  A  full  report 
will  be  made  to  this  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 

10.  Roman  Catholic  Relationships 

The  Executive  Committee  presents  separately  the  second  report  of  the  Joint  Working 
Group  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Joint  Working  Group  has  met  three  times 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  May  1966  at  Bossey,  November  1966  at 
Cret-Berard,  and  May  1967  at  Ariccia  near  Rome.  On  the  latter  occasion,  the  group  was 
received  in  special  private  audience  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  in  an  informal  atmosphere 
in  which  it  was  possible  to  inform  and  be  informed  and  to  clarify  mutual  understanding. 

The  new  atmosphere  created  by  the  development  of  the  ecumenical  movement  since 
Vatican  Council  II  and  the  cordial  response  of  the  Protestant,  Anglican  and  Orthodox 
churches  to  the  new  ecumenical  stance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  developed  in 
that  Council  presses  us  to  find  increasingly  dynamic  processes  of  cooperation  and  dialogue. 
A  second  report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  will  be  presented  to  this  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee.  In  addition  to  developing  cooperation  in  the  fields  of  mission,  service  and 
theological  dialogue,  proposals  for  cooperation  with  the  new  Pontifical  Commission  on 
Justice  and  Peace  as  well  as  the  further  development  of  cooperation  already  approved  in 
the  first  report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  are  being  proposed  to  the  Central  Committee. 

11.  Middle  East 

The  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East  gave  great  concern  to  the  Officers  of 
the  Council  and  of  the  CCIA.  The  actions  taken,  and  a  statement  of  the  principles  upon 
which  such  action  were  based  have  been  circulated  to  all  members  of  the  Central  Committee. 
It  should  also  be  reported  here  that  the  Officers  of  the  CCIA,  at  the  request  of  the  General 
Secretary,  held  a  small  consultation  in  Geneva  on  August  3  involving  representatives  of  our 
member  churches  in  the  Middle  East  and  a  selected  representation  of  the  other  member 
churches  in  preparation  for  any  further  action  which  may  seem  wise  or  necessary  at  this 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 

12.  Relations  with  United  Bible  Societies 

The  cooperation  with  the  United  Bible  Societies  which  began  even  before  the  founding 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  enters  a  new  phase  with  the  report  of  the  third  joint- 
study  now  being  completed  by  Mr.  Wolfensberger  on  behalf  of  both  organisations.  The 
General  Secretary  has  made  available  to  the  Executive  Committee  a  proposal  for  the  approval 
of  the  Central  Committee,  entitled  “New  Liaison  relationship  between  the  United  Bible 
Societies  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.”  The  Executive  Committee  has  examined 
the  agreements  reached  by  the  staffs  and  recommends  approval  by  the  Central  Committee. 

13.  Fixed  Easter  Date 

The  question  of  a  fixed  date  for  Easter  has  been  studied  in  these  last  years.  On  the  request 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  conducted  an  enquiry  with  all 
member  churches  and  the  many  replies  show  considerable  interest  in  the  issue.  The  problem 
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is,  however,  complicated  and  it  would  be  premature  to  expect  early  action.  The  Executive 
Committee  suggests  that  the  matter  be  further  studied  and  after  due  consultation  with 
member  and  non-member  churches  and  other  bodies  concerned  a  report  be  prepared  for 
submission  to  the  churches. 

14.  Assembly  Preparations 

A  separate  report  on  preparations  for  the  Fourth  Assembly  comes  to  this  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  General  Secretary, 
particularly  commends  the  work  of  Mr.  Victor  Hayward,  who  has  coordinated  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  Assembly  from  his  position  as  acting  head  of  the  Division  of  Studies.  In 
spite  of  the  delays  and  difficulties  caused  by  the  changes  in  the  General  Secretariat,  it  is 
believed  that  the  preparations  for  the  Assembly  at  Uppsala  will  enable  it  to  become  a  worthy 
successor  to  Amsterdam,  Evanston  and  New  Delhi. 

15.  Personnel 

The  General  Secretary  has  reported  to  us  on  his  efforts  to  recruit  successors  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  group  of  staff  leaders  who  have  left  the  immediate  service  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  such  as  Father  Paul  Verghese,  who  has  just  now  returned  to  India  for  the  direct 
service  of  his  own  church,  and  Dr.  Robert  Bilheimer  whose  post  had  not  been  filled  since 
he  left  us  in  1963,  as  well  as  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  unexpected  and  tragic  loss  by  death 
of  Dr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Maury. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  propose  recommendations  for  the  filling  of  some  of  these 
important  posts  now  vacant  and  will  seek  authority  from  the  Central  Committee  to  fill 
one  more  of  these,  if  a  proposal  is  able  to  be  made  at  its  meeting  next  February.  The  Executive 
Committee  commends  those  members  of  the  staff  who  have  carried  an  extra  burden  during 
these  past  months  as  acting  heads  of  divisions  and  major  departments,  namely,  Mr.  Victor 
Hayward,  Dr.  Robbins  Strong,  Mr.  Alan  Brash,  Dr.  Charles  Arbuthnot  and  Mr.  Michael 
de  Vries. 

The  Executive  Committee  further  reports  that  at  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Secretary,  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  became  on  December  1,  1966,  Consultant  to  the  General 
Secretariat  and  that  it  has  made  available  to  him  an  office  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches’ 
headquarters  and  the  half-time  service  of  his  long-time  secretary,  Miss  Aat  Guittart,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  fulfill  his  new  role  on  behalf  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  In 
addition  to  his  writing  and  addresses,  he  has  generously  responded  to  frequent  requests 
of  the  new  General  Secretary  for  counsel  and  advice  in  various  matters  of  concern  to  the 
General  Secretariat  and  a  number  of  the  Divisions  and  Departments.  Happy  to  be  no 
longer  used  to  help  the  staff  and  committees  to  determine  present  policy  of  the  World  Council, 
nevertheless  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  has  been  willing  to  continue  to  make  available  to  the  Council 
his  extraordinary  capabilities  and  unique  experience. 

Less  progress  has  been  made  than  had  been  hoped  by  the  General  Secretary  in  increasing 
the  percentage  of  membership  on  the  staff  of  Orthodox  Church  members  and  of  members  of 
the  younger  churches  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Shortage  of  the  availability  of  ecumenically 
experienced  persons  in  these  categories  plus  the  financial  stringency  which  has  developed 
on  the  General  Budget  (referred  to  below  in  paragraph  16)  have  been  the  chief  reasons  for 
this  admitted  lack  of  progress.  The  Central  Committee  is  assured  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  not  only  to  have  proper  confessional  and  geographical  representation  in  the  top 
positions  of  the  staff  but  also  an  increasing  percentage  in  all  the  more  junior  posts.  The 
several  heads  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  have  been  most  cooperative  in  investigating  with 
the  General  Secretary  new  possibilities  for  the  full  implementation  of  this  agreed  upon  policy. 


16.  Finance 

When  the  preliminary  reports  on  the  financial  operations  of  the  WCC  for  1966  were 
brought  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  Windsor  earlier  this  year,  it  became  quite  clear  that 
although  the  capital  position  of  the  Council  is  sound  and  there  are  no  critical  problems  in 
respect  of  the  separate  budgets  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  of  the 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service,  of  the  CCIA  and  of  the  Uppsala 
Assembly,  a  crisis  was  arising  in  respect  of  operations  under  the  General  Budget,  which  is 
supported  almost  entirely  by  the  central  treasuries  of  the  member  churches.  The  Executive 
Committee,  under  the  delegated  authority  of  the  Central  Committee,  took  prompt  action 
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to  reduce  the  prospective  deficits  on  this  budget  for  the  years  1967  and  1968  and  authorised 
a  communication  to  all  the  member  churches,  seeking  their  cooperation  in  increasing  as 
much  as  possible  their  contributions  from  1969  onwards.  Preliminary  responses  to  this 
communication  have  been  encouraging. 

The  causes  of  the  prospective  deficits  in  the  General  Budget  are  the  continued  rise  of 
costs  by  reason  of  inflation,  the  slowing  up  of  increases  in  income  from  member  churches 
and  pressures  for  new  activities  for  which  no  financial  provision  had  been  made  beforehand. 
The  problem  in  its  details  will  be  brought  to  the  Central  Committee  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
Nevertheless,  the  Executive  Committee  feels  it  necessary  to  warn  the  Central  Committee 
and  all  the  member  churches  that  unless  financial  provision  is  made  beyond  that  which 
may  be  presently  foreseen  even  after  Uppsala,  shortages  on  the  General  Budget  are  likely 
to  make  necessary  such  consolidation  and  pruning  of  staff  and  programme  as  will  hamper 
the  WCC  in  fulfilling  effectively  the  role  given  to  it  by  the  member  churches. 


17.  Headquarter  Properties 

The  Executive  Committee  in  February  gave  authorisation  for  construction  work  to  be 
started  on  additions  to  the  Library  and  to  one  wing  of  the  main  headquarters  building. 
These  additions  can  be  paid  for  in  full  with  resources  already  in  hand  in  the  Headquarters 
Properties  Fund,  including  amounts  yet  to  be  received  under  fully  assured  pledges.  More 
work  space  in  the  Library  than  was  originally  foreseen  is  required  by  the  increasing  use  of  the 
reference  works  and  archives  by  scholars  from  many  churches  and  universities .  Forty-four 
additional  offices  will  be  provided  in  the  Headquarters  addition  and  will  be  needed  when  the 
work  is  completed  not  so  much  for  an  expansion  of  WCC  general  programme,  which  is  not 
contemplated  (see  paragraph  16),  but  because  of  needs  foreseen  in  some  of  the  related 
agencies  housed  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre  and  arising  from  the  moving  to  Geneva  of  various 
offices  of  DWME  and  CCIA  and  the  slow  expansion  of  DICARWS,  which  continues  to  be 
supported  generously  by  gifts  from  the  service  agencies  of  the  churches.  The  planned  addition 
would  also  permit  the  provision  of  a  small  apartment  for  a  caretaker. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  Central  Committee  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  report  of  the  General  Secretary  with  regard  to  the  present  availability  of  property 
in  Geneva  adjacent  to  the  Ecumenical  Centre.  If  we  do  not  act,  our  successors  will  wonder 
why  we  did  not  take  steps  now  to  purchase  property  which  is  presently  available,  which 
may  cease  to  be  available  if  quick  action  is  not  taken  and  which  will  likely  continue  to  increase 
in  price  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past  years  even  if  it  remains  available  for  purchase. 
The  Executive  Committee  urges  the  Central  Committee  to  examine  carefully  this  matter 
as  it  is  reported  upon  by  the  Finance  Committee,  believing  that  our  stewardship  requires 
that  we  make  long  range  provision  now  to  enable  our  successors  to  expand  the  facilities 
of  the  WCC  in  Geneva  in  the  future. 

In  this  connection  the  Executive  Committee  reports  that  the  hoped-for  provision  by 
private  gifts  of  a  Research  Institute,  which  was  reported  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee,  has  not  materialised.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  will  not.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  it  is  proposed  that  the  WCC  respond  to  the  initiatives  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Lutheran  Centre  of  Studies  at  Strasbourg  to  enable  the  WCC  to  cooperate 
more  fully  in  that  ecumenical  study  effort.  Recommendation  in  this  matter  will  come  to  the 
Central  Committee  from  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order. 


18.  Conclusion 

The  Executive  Committee  believes  that  this  long  report  brings  to  the  attention  of  the 
Central  Committee  major  actions  and  concerns  that  have  been  before  us  in  the  difficult 
eighteen  months  since  the  meeting  in  Geneva,  a  period  marked  by  the  most  radical  shift 
in  staff  responsibility  in  the  history  of  our  Council.  We  believe  the  transition  has  been 
accomplished  with  success  and  with  God’s  blessing. 
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Appendix  IV 


Report  of  the  General  Secretary 


When  last  the  Central  Committee  met  as  guests  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  on  the 
island  of  Rhodes  in  1959,  the  General  Secretary  v/rote  the  following  sentences  near  the  end  of 
his  report  to  that  meeting  : 

“The  ecumenical  movement  suffers  to  some  extent  from  its  success  in  that,  in  spite 
of  its  youth,  there  are  many  who  take  it  for  granted  in  its  present  form  and  who  do  not 
realise  that  an  ecumenical  movement  which  becomes  simply  an  additional  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  structure,  but  does  not  lead  to  new  acts  of  obedience  in  the  realm  of  unity 
is  a  movement  that  has  failed  in  its  fundamental  objective.” 

His  words,  relevant  to  our  Council  eight  years  ago,  are  equally  important  for  us  to 
consider  now. 

The  “success”  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  these  years  has  been  much  greater  than 
anyone  would  have  dared  then  to  predict  and  the  danger  of  its  becoming  “simply  an  additional 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  structure”  has  thereby  been  intensified.  I  have  therefore  decided 
in  this,  my  first  report  to  the  Central  Committee,  to  discuss  in  quite  general  terms,  “The 
ecumenical  movement  and  the  place  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  its  service.” 

The  ecumenical  movement  is  better  known  and  more  widely  approved  than  it  has  ever 
been.  The  effect  on  the  popular  mind  of  the  official  entrance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
into  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a  result  of  Vatican  Council  II  has  been  not  only  to  make 
the  movement  more  widely  known,  but  also  greatly  to  increase  the  world’s  expectation 
with  regard  to  it.  This  new  knowledge  and  interest  has  often,  however,  been  characterised 
by  a  rather  romantic  hope  that,  after  centuries  of  division,  the  churches  would  suddenly 
be  able  to  come  together  with  a  renewal  of  their  life  leading  them  quickly  to  integrated 
mission  and  to  unity.  But  the  reacting  conservative  forces  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  parallel  conservative  reaction  in  Protestant,  Anglican,  and  Orthodox  churches, 
have  now  begun  to  give  some  ecumenists,  particularly  younger  ones,  grave  doubts  not 
only  about  the  adaptability  of  the  structures  of  the  churches  to  move  ecumenically,  but 
equally  about  the  usefulness  of  the  structure  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  itself  to 
continue  to  lead  the  ecumenical  movement  or  even  to  keep  up  with  it. 

Furthermore,  the  popularity  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  many  secularised  minds 
has  been  based  upon  a  profound  misconception  of  what  the  movement  has  been  and  is. 
The  growing  acceptance  of  pluralism  as  the  secular  basis  of  a  single  world  community  of 
freedom,  justice  and  peace  has  made  it  very  difficult  for  many  modern  men,  including  some 
Christians,  to  see  in  the  ecumenical  movement  anything  more  or  other  than  a  growing 
tolerance,  liberalism,  and  this-worldliness.  The  fact  that  the  ecumenical  movement  has 
been  based  upon  a  Christocentric  faith  which  is  in  turn  based  upon  the  Scriptures  and  the 
ancient  supernatural  traditions  of  the  churches,  requires  us  to  ask  ourselves  some  fundamental 
questions  if  our  new  popularity  is  not  to  end  in  tragic  disappointment  or  disaster. 

I  propose  that  we  ask  ourselves  the  following  questions  :  1)  Is  transcendence  either  with 
regard  to  God  himself  or  with  regard  to  cultures,  races,  classes  or  national  interests  a  useful 
category  of  thought  and  action  in  an  increasingly  pragmatic,  empirical,  and  secular  age  ? 
2)  Can  the  World  Council  of  Churches  continue  to  serve  the  ecumenical  movement  dyna¬ 
mically  and  faithfully  at  a  time  when  the  movement  appears  to  require  ecclesiastical  revolution 
while  the  Council  as  an  institution  is  dependent  upon  stable  ecclesiastical  understanding 
and  support?  Let  us  examine  these  two  questions. 


I 

A.  I  remind  you  that  we  are  living  in  an  era  when  the  idea  of  transcendence  seems  to  most 
intellectuals  to  be  an  outworn  concept  metaphysically,  scientifically,  and  even  theologi¬ 
cally.  The  common  thread  that  runs  through  and  has  made  popular  in  our  century 
existentialism,  logical  positivism  with  its  semantic  challenges  to  old  ways  of  thought 
and  expression,  materialism,  and  scientific  experimentalism  is  the  idea  that  nothing  is 
objectively  transcendent.  Human  thought  outside  the  Church,  and  sometimes  even 
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within  it,  abhors  all  transcendentalism  which  seems  to  many  modern  men  the  last  and 
ancient  vestige  of  primitive  superstition. 

God  is  strictly  nonsense  in  the  popular  mind  today.  He  is  thought  to  be  either  a  subordi¬ 
nate  function  of  man’s  existence  without  any  being  of  His  own,  an  empty  concept,  or 
an  experimentally  unprovable  assumption.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why  the 
“God  is  dead”  theology  has  drawn  so  much  attention  even  though  its  proponents  have 
not  been  able  to  articulate  very  clearly  how  they  propose  to  keep  faith  alive  when  its 
personal  and  transcendent  object  is  eliminated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  this  widespread  modern  agreement  that  there  is  no  transcendent 
God  which  threatens  most  deeply  the  ecumenical  movement.  For  the  movement,  as  we 
have  understood  it,  has  always  been  Christocentric  and,  since  New  Delhi,  explicitly 
Trinitarian.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  God-Man,  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  the 
transcendent  God,  can  no  longer  be  taken  seriously  if  half  of  the  revelation  has  neither 
objective  being  nor  meaning. 

Although  I  am  sure  that  the  posture  and  attitude  of  the  ecumenical  movement  towards 
the  proponents  of  “new  theological  views”  must  be  pastoral  and  attentive,  I  believe  it 
to  be  highly  important  that  we  do  not  give  reason  to  anyone  to  suppose  that  we  as  a 
World  Council  of  Churches,  are  calling  into  question  the  being  of  the  God  and  Father  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  is  revealed  in  the  Bible  to  the  eye  of  faith.  If  this  is  conservatism 
and  is  thought  by  progressives  to  be  obscurantism,  so  be  it.  The  ecumenical  movement 
depends  today  as  it  has  from  its  beginning  on  the  transcendent  God  made  known  in 
His  son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Clearly  related  to  this  theological  and  metaphysical  discussion  now  going  on  is  the 
specifically  Biblical  question  so  sharply  raised  by  some  modern  exegetes  and  theologians. 
Just  when  many  of  us  had  supposed  that  the  historical  and  critical  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  was  beginning  to  be  widely  understood  and  accepted  in  churches  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  (not  to  mention  the  hopeful  insights  that  had  begun  to  develop  among 
us  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  Scripture  and  Tradition),  now  many  scholars  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  have  called  into  question  the  hermeneutical  consensus  on 
which  the  ecumenical  movement  has  been  hitherto  based.  Here  again  let  us  be  very 
clear  that  it  is  from  the  Bible  that  we  have  received  in  poetry  and  in  abstract  concept 
the  revelation  of  the  nature  and  being  of  the  transcendent  God  Who  is  the  initiator  as 
well  as  the  object  of  our  faith.  With  no  intention  of  entering  here  into  the  technical 
debate  of  the  Biblical  theologians,  let  me  repeat  that  the  ecumenical  movement  cannot 
be  expected  to  survive  without  that  awe-filled  response  in  both  worship  and  thought 
that  has  from  the  beginning  been  so  richly  received  by  the  Church  from  the  Scriptures, 
so  much  so  that  we  have  traditionally  described  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  Once 
more  it  is  not  anathemas  that  are  called  for  from  Church  officials  but  rather  that  simple 
stubborn  holding  on  to  spiritual  truth  even  when  for  a  time  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion. 
If  we  are  unable  just  now  to  articulate  our  faith  in  the  transcendent  God  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  our  own  theologians  ;  if  we  cannot  unravel  the  problems  of  exegesis  and 
hermeneutics  of  the  Bible  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  Biblical  scholars  ;  let  us  never¬ 
theless  continue  in  faith  to  worship  together,  in  joy  and  praise,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  made  known  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  as  the  eternal  God  before  and  after 
all  things,  the  transcendent  One  whose  sovereign  purposes  include  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  world  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Fashions  of  human  thought  soon  pass 
but  God,  the  eternal,  lives  forever  and  ever. 


B.  There  is  a  second  and  quite  different  sense  in  which  modern  thought  challenges  the 
very  idea  of  transcendence  upon  which  the  ecumenical  movement  depends  for  its  health 
and  existence.  This  is  the  common  cynical  conviction  that  no  man  or  group  of  men 
may  be  expected  ever  to  transcend  their  own  interests,  class,  culture,  nation,  race  or 
colour.  No  ecumenist  dare  share  that  cynicism. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  ecumenical  movement  is  essentially  romantic  or  unrealistic. 
On  the  contrary,  insofar  as  the  movement  really  arises  from  the  Gospel,  the  realisation 
of  human  sin  which  the  hope  inherent  in  the  Gospel  promotes,  enables  a  Christian  to 
be  more  realistic  about  human  nature  than  any  humanist.  It  is  because  Christian  insight 
sees  deeply  into  the  selfishness  of  man,  into  his  natural  identification  with  his  own  kind, 
and  into  his  equally  natural  and  primitive  fear  and  distrust  of  the  strange  and  the  alien 
—  this  is  precisely  why  Christianity  gives  men  courage  to  face  the  depth  of  sin,  recognising 
that  nothing  less  than  the  cross  of  the  Son  of  God  can  save  man  from  it. 
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And  yet  one  must  honestly  admit  that  this  theological  understanding  of  man’s  sinful 
self-interest  and  limitation  does  not  appear  to  much  of  the  modern  world  to  have  been 
as  effective  in  Christian  life  and  practice  as  for  example  the  insights  of  modern  psychology 
have  been  to  the  liberal  humanist.  To  be  persuasive  to  our  world,  Christians  and  their 
churches  must  reveal  in  their  life  that  the  salvation  offered  by  Jesus  Christ,  when  received, 
actually  begins  to  make  one  less  selfish,  more  courageous,  less  fearful,  more  friendly, 
less  suspicious,  more  hopeful,  and  less  cynical,  more  trusting  —  and  to  make  my  point 
very  clear  —  I  would  add,  more  ecumenical  and  less  sectarian  and  less  national. 

For  the  ecumenical  movement  is  based  upon  a  faith  that  should  enable  us  to  transcend 
not  only  our  own  selfish  interests  but  also  our  fully  understandable  natural  viewpoints. 
There  are  illustrations  in  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  that  begin  at  least 
to  give  hope  that  Christian  conversion  can  change  a  man,  and  that  truly  converted  men 
and  women  can  change  a  church.  For  example,  in  the  Church  and  Society  Conference 
last  summer,  it  was  evident  that  the  common  Christianity  of  the  members  of  the  conference 
held  them  together  in  a  way  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  is  not 
held  together.  This  was  despite  shocking  and  fundamental  differences  and  cleavages 
among  them.  Let  me  give  another  illustration.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago  at  Enugu, 
I  was  sitting  as  an  observer  at  a  consultation  of  African  Christian  church  leaders  called 
by  our  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service.  A  resolution  was 
before  the  body  that  was  critical  of  the  apartheid  policy  in  South  Africa.  One  of  the 
few  white  members  of  the  consultation,  himself  from  South  Africa,  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  good  amendment  having  the  double  advantage  of  at  once  saying  more 
accurately  what  the  consultation  was  trying  to  say  and  of  making  it  somewhat  fairer 
and  less  offensive  to  white  South  Africans.  I  watched  almost  breathlessly  to  see  what 
the  body  would  do.  With  practically  no  debate  the  amendment  was  overwhelmingly 
adopted.  In  view  of  racial  discrimination  and  prejudice  in  Africa,  this  was  a  vote  not 
to  be  taken  for  granted.  I  have  ever  since  that  moment  known  with  more  certainty 
that  the  Gospel  can  transcend  even  deep  prejudice  and  violent  emotion. 

But  we  don’t  always  do  so  well  in  church  meetings  or  in  World  Council  consultations. 
During  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  in  late  May  and  June,  for  a  time  it  seemed  that 
no  Christian  church  could  transcend  its  political,  cultural,  national,  or  ideological 
setting.  With  full  understanding  of  and  sympathy  with  the  churches  which  were  under 
pressure  of  various  sorts  to  identify  themselves  completely  with  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  Middle  East  conflict,  it  was  nevertheless  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  to  pursue  its  ecumenical  role  of  reconciliation  and  transcendence  when 
conflicting  pressures  resulted  in  sharp  and  strong  requests  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  for  all-out  support  one  side  or  the  other.  At  that  time,  I  sent  to  members  of 
this  committee  and  to  the  member  churches  themselves,  a  letter  in  which  I  outlined  what 
we  had  done  and  had  not  done,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  our  position.  I  hope  that  the 
Central  Committee  will  examine  that  document  plus  our  reports  of  later  actions  in  order 
that  we  may  be  guided  in  the  future  by  its  collective  judgment.  I  am  sure  that  in  arriving 
at  that  judgment,  the  Central  Committee  will  help  all  the  churches  to  distinguish  between 
facts  and  alleged  facts,  and  while  understanding  the  emotional  involvement  of  all,  the 
committee  will  distinguish  between  the  attitudes  of  those  churches  which  find  themselves 
differing  from  the  positions  of  their  governments  or  nations  and  those  which  do  not 
in  any  way  appear  to  be  able  to  transcend  their  environments. 

For  it  is  transcendence  which  is  the  theme  of  this  report.  Can  a  church  be  expected 
to  transcend  its  own  interests  ?  Can  a  confession  learn  to  transcend  its  own  tradition  ? 
Can  the  World  Council  of  Churches  transcend  its  organisational  needs  ?  If  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  is  to  continue  to  serve  the  ecumenical  movement,  it  must  not  allow 
its  institutional  requirements  or  advantages  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  transcendent 
ecumenical  witness.  Somehow  it  must  be  able  to  press  its  member  churches  to  listen 
to  each  other.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  must  find  the  way  to  speak  in  the  faith 
that  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  available  to  us  all  together  in  a  way  that 
that  guidance  is  not  so  fully  available  to  any  of  us  separately.  Transcendence  does  not 
mean  ignoring  the  particular  interests  of  the  churches  or  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
but,  rather,  of  being  an  instrument  to  focus  their  particular  lights  in  the  pure  white 
light  of  the  Gospel.  This  will  never  be  done  perfectly.  But  the  attempt  to  transcend  all 
human  limitations  and  the  Faith  that  God  makes  such  transcendence  possible,  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
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II 


My  second  question  is  less  theological  and  theoretical,  more  institutional  and  practical. 
“Can  the  World  Council  of  Churches  continue  to  serve  the  ecumenical  movement  dynamically 
and  faithfully  at  a  time  when  the  movement  appears  to  require  ecclesiastical  revolution 
while  the  Council  as  an  institution  is  dependent  upon  stable  ecclesiastical  understanding 
and  support  ?” 

We  who  are  gathered  here  in  this  Central  Committee  need  to  remind  ourselves  that 
we  are  “organisation  men”  in  the  sense  that  we  are  official  representatives  of  Protestant, 
Anglican,  and  Orthodox  churches  from  all  over  the  world  and  that  together,  as  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  we  are  the  responsible  governing  body  of 
that  Council. 

As  such,  we  need  to  remember  that  we  are  the  legitimate  targets  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
progressive  forces  within  all  our  churches  especially  focussed  in  youth  who  today  appear 
to  believe  more  generally  than  in  earlier  times  that  the  Gospel  requires  revolution  in  both 
church  and  world.  If  under  our  leadership  the  World  Council  acts  timidly  and  by  compromise 
rather  than  courageously  and  by  principle,  we  may  expect  that  many  Christians,  young 
and  old,  will  turn  from  us,  looking  elsewhere  for  the  dynamism  and  the  faithfulness  that 
the  ecumenical  movement  requires  if  it  is  to  move  fast  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  already  under  criti¬ 
cism  from  the  more  conservative  members  of  all  our  churches  who  believe  that  we  are  acting 
so  progressively  that  the  understanding  and  support  of  our  constituency  is  being  jeopardised. 
Equally,  the  responsible  officials  of  our  member  churches,  of  whom  I  was  one  until  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  are  under  pressure  both  financially  and  otherwise  to  “take  it  easy,”  to 
consolidate  the  gains  and  not  to  push  on  progressively,  leaving  the  constituency  farther 
and  farther  behind. 

This  is  a  true  dilemma.  Is  it  possible,  as  I  have  asked,  to  be  faithful  and  dynamic  in 
our  leadership  of  our  churches,  the  Council,  and  the  ecumenical  movement  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  the  support  and  understanding  of  our  constituency  ?  I  believe  it  is  possible  if 
our  decisions,  our  resolutions,  and  our  programmes  are  determined  by  our  understanding 
of  the  will  of  God  for  our  time  and  not  by  expediency. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  Every  young  pastor  must  decide  what  he  will  do  and  say  under 
criticism  from  members  of  his  church.  It  is  when  he  begins  to  realise  that  criticism  is  inevi¬ 
table  no  matter  what  he  does  or  says,  that  he  is  forced,  with  proper  humility,  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  the  only  way  to  survive  as  a  pastor,  without  hating  himself,  is  to  seek  above 
all  God’s  judgment  and  to  act  and  speak  under  such  understanding  rather  than  to  be  overly 
concerned  at  the  inevitable  criticisms  from  various  quarters  in  his  church.  To  seek  the 
truth  and  to  try  to  witness  to  it  persuasively,  to  respond  to  the  limitless  love  of  God  by 
trying  to  live  beyond  the  natural  limits  set  by  human  nature,  and  to  confess  before  God’s 
perfection  one’s  failures  day  by  day  so  that  he  never  falls  into  the  trap,  as  it  is  so  easy  for 
men  of  faith  to  do  —  the  trap  of  confusing  even  his  best  with  God’s  perfect  goodness  — , 
this  and  this  alone  is  the  way  of  the  Gospel  for  a  young  pastor.  Is  there  any  different  way 
for  the  churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  ? 

Is  it  really  possible  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  continue  in  this  way  to  serve 
the  ecumenical  movement,  dynamically  and  faithfully?  For  it  is  quite  clear  that  controversial 
revolutionary  changes  are  required  of  us  and  our  churches  in  our  time.  But  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  people  of  our  churches,  the  leaders  of  our  churches,  or  the  leaders  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  are  able  and  willing  to  run  the  risks  that  dynamic  and  faithful  witness 
now  requires. 

Let  me  briefly  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  examining  the  main  issues  that  we  are  preparing 
to  take  before  the  representatives  of  all  our  churches  next  year  at  the  General  Assembly  at 
Uppsala. 

In  Section  One  we  ask  the  Assembly  to  discuss  the  issues  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 
But  there  is  only  one  issue  really.  Are  we  (any  of  us)  prepared  to  act  on  what  has  already 
become  an  ecumenical  axiom,  namely  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  and  that  it 
is  our  clear  duty  to  make  that  oneness  evident  to  the  world  ?  We  have  all  kinds  of  excuses, 
traditional  and  practical,  to  do  nothing  radical  that  will  perhaps  divide  our  members.  But 
do  we  take  as  seriously  as  our  fears,  the  will  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  Do  we  really  fear  God  ? 

In  the  Second  Section  we  will  discuss  the  Mission  of  the  Church  in  all  the  world.  But 
will  our  discussion  lead  us  to  do  anything  to  revive  the  mission  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
on  six  continents  ?  We  study  the  missionary  structure  of  the  congregation  :  we  proclaim 
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joint  action  for  mission  ;  we  train  experts  in  urban  and  industrial  mission  ;  but  will  the 
result  be  merely  a  new  document  on  the  subject,  leaving  the  congregations  introverted 
religious  societies  ;  our  missionary  efforts  still  essentially  separate  and  sectarian  ;  and  our 
urban  experts  left  without  the  resources  to  follow  up  even  successful  “pilot  projects  ”  ? 

In  Section  Three  we  will  discuss  the  role  of  the  church  in  economic  and  social  change. 
Will  that  section  say  anything  that  will  help  us  truly  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  poor 
and  the  handicapped,  the  “also  rans”  and  those  who  are  discriminated  against  ?  Or,  is  it 
not  much  more  likely  that  we  will  shirk  the  duty  of  the  cross  and  try  one  way  or  another 
to  take  the  place  on  our  Lord’s  right  or  left  in  His  Kingdom  ? 

In  Section  Four  we  shall  discuss  international  affairs  and  the  service  of  the  churches 
towards  establishing  the  world-wide  community  that  the  Gospel  surely  implies.  But  do  we 
dare  to  try  to  lead  our  people  scattered  in  more  than  eighty  separate  nations  to  transcend 
their  nationalism  in  favour  of  that  world-wide  community  which  technical  and  political 
forces  equally  demand  ? 

In  Section  Five,  we  shall  examine  Worship  and  Liturgy.  In  how  many  congregations 
will  there  be  a  renewal  of  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  the  common  worship  of  God,  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  ?  In  how  many  congregations  will  worship  remain  a  ritual 
apparently  irrelevant  and  divisive  ? 

And  in  Section  Six,  we  struggle  with  the  new  problem  of  “the  style  of  life”  for  Christians 
today.  Will  the  world  smile  at  us  as  the  television  cameras  at  Uppsala  focus  on  us  in  our 
ecclesiastical  robes,  centuries  old  in  style,  apparently  symbolic  of  our  lack  of  having  kept 
up  with  modern  man  ?  Can  we  catch  an  exciting  vision  of  what  Christians  ought  to  look 
like  in  the  world  of  today  ? 

I  have  written  enough  to  make  it  clear  that  I  believe  the  way  for  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  to  serve  the  ecumenical  movement  in  our  time  is  to  become  as  radical  an  influence 
for  a  revolutionary  new  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ  as  we  must  be  a  conservative  force  to 
preserve  for  the  world  the  ancient  Gospel  of  the  transcendent  God  Who  makes  himself 
known  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son  our  Lord. 

And  that  word,  transcendent,  is  the  key  word  to  explain  how  we  must  be  both  conservative 
and  radical  at  the  same  time.  Our  Gospel  with  its  vision  and  motivation  depends  upon 
the  transcendence  of  God  and  of  His  Kingdom.  Our  obedience  depends  upon  the  church’s 
transcendence  of  the  limitations  of  race  and  family,  nation  and  class,  colour  and  generation, 
confession  and  tradition.  Only  by  such  transcendence  can  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
continue  to  serve  the  ecumenical  movement  and  not  to  obstruct  it. 


Appendix  V 


Evangelism  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 


Introduction 

One  of  the  preparatory  leaflets  for  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  1954  was  entitled  :  “Evangelism  :  The  Church’s  Neglected  Vocation.”  This  title  was 
inspired  by  a  confession  made  at  the  Central  Committee  meeting  at  Rolle  in  1951  : 

“We  have  to  confess  with  deep  penitence  that  the  normal  life  of  our  churches  does 
not  express  the  truth  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  necessarily  to  be  involved  in  a  mission 
to  the  whole  world.” 

How  far  is  this  confession  still  true  today  ?  Indeed,  is  it  applicable  to  the  World  Council 
itself?  Is  evangelism  a  neglected  vocation  in  the  life  and  activities  of  the  World  Council? 
In  recent  years  the  churches  have  cooperated  magnificently  through  the  WCC  in  response 
to  catastrophes  and  in  service  projects.  They  have  encouraged  ecumenical  discussion  on 
Christian  responsibility  in  areas  of  rapid  social  change  and  on  development.  Have  they 
been  equally  willing  to  think  and  act  ecumenically  on  their  common  calling  to  evangelism  ? 
This  is  an  issue  which  is  bound  to  be  posed  for  the  World  Council  and  member  churches 
which  take  their  stand  on  the  wholeness  of  the  Gospel.  In  one  country  where  there  are 
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over  thirty  member  churches,  and  ecumenical  education  is  quite  highly  developed,  an  opinion 
poll  on  missionary  priorities  has  disclosed  that  meeting  acute  human  need  was  the  most 
favoured  and  least  opposed,  preaching  was  the  most  opposed  and  very  low  favoured,  and 
conversion  emerged  as  the  most  controversial  subject.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  important 
to  discover  where  we  are  in  the  ecumenical  movement  on  evangelism  which  includes  preaching 
and  the  call  to  conversion. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  examine  three  major  questions  :  Is  evangelism  at  the  heart 
of  the  life  and  work  of  the  WCC  ?  What  does  the  WCC  mean  when  it  speaks  of  evangelism  ? 
What  is  to  be  done  to  manifest  more  evidently  the  central  concern  of  the  WCC  and  its  member 
churches  for  evangelism  ? 


I 

The  Concern  of  the  World  Council  for  Evangelism 

The  proposed  Constitution  of  the  WCC  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  Utrecht  Conference 
of  the  Provisional  Committee  in  1938  contained  no  reference  to  evangelism.  It  was  at  the 
Buck  Hill  Falls  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  April  1947  that  a  seventh  function  was  added  : 
“VII.  To  support  the  churches  in  their  task  of  evangelisation.”  At  that  same  meeting  it 
was  agreed  to  recommend  that  a  secretariat  for  evangelism  be  set  up  in  order  “to  stimulate 
and  assist  the  churches  in  meeting  more  adequately  their  responsibilities  for  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  all  men  everywhere  in  all  their  individual  and  social  relationships.” 
The  Committee  went  on  to  state  :  “The  proposal  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  today 
more  than  ever  evangelism  is  the  supreme  task  of  the  churches  and  that  in  this  task  they 
should  assist  each  other  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.”  The  main  function  of  this  secretariat 
would  be  “to  discover  what  approaches  to  and  forms  of  evangelism  prove  to  be  adequate 
in  our  present  situation.  Rather  than  studying  or  stimulating  evangelism  in  general,  it 
should  concentrate  on  the  concrete  problems  of  evangelism  among  specific  groups.  And 
it  should  make  available  the  results  of  significant  studies  and  of  pioneering  activities  in 
such  definite  areas  to  all  churches  which  desire  to  evangelise  but  which  need  further  help 
on  the  baffling  problem  of  communicating  with  the  unchurched”  (Documents  of  the  WCC, 

1948,  pp.  61-63). 

It  is  evident,  from  the  description  given  of  the  task  of  the  secretariat,  that  the  emphasis 
was  to  be  on  the  situation  in  the  West  among  the  older  churches,  no  doubt  leaving  to  the 
International  Missionary  Council  the  concern  for  non- Western  countries.  (The  Whitby 
Meeting  of  the  IMC  later  in  1947  made  a  powerful  statement  on  “expectant  evangelism.”) 
But  the  Committee  did  go  on  to  state,  in  referring  to  the  necessity  for  close  collaboration 
with  the  IMC  in  this  field  :  “There  is  no  other  area  in  which  the  older  churches  have  so 
much  to  learn  from  the  younger  churches.  And  the  situation  in  the  West  becomes  increasingly 
similar  to  that  in  the  East.  The  common  concern  for  evangelism  should  prove  a  uniting 
force  binding  the  churches  of  all  parts  of  the  world  close  together.” 

At  any  rate,  those  who  had  responsibility  for  introducing  this  study,  especially  the  writers 
of  the  pre-First  Assembly  book,  “The  Church’s  Witness  to  God’s  Design,”  saw  the  task 
as  being  “of  world-wide  dimensions.”  The  Preface  to  this  volume  declared:  “For  the  first 
time  it  has  been  recognised  that  the  problems  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  in  East 
and  West  are  fundamentally  the  same,  and  that  old  distinctions  are  out  of  date.”  This 
was  taken  up  by  the  Assembly  itself.  After  surveying  the  situation  of  the  world  and  of  the 
Church,  it  declared  :  “The  evident  demand  of  God  in  this  situation  is  that  the  whole  Church 
set  itself  to  the  total  task  of  winning  the  whole  world  for  Christ.”  The  Assembly  accepted 
the  recommendation  that  a  secretariat  for  evangelism  be  set  up,  and  by  the  beginning  of 

1949,  Dr.  Hans  Hoekendijck  started  his  work. 

The  period  from  1949  to  1954  was  rich  in  consultations  and  the  production  of  surveys 
on  evangelism.  Early  in  1949  a  Study  Conference  was  held  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  on 
Evangelism  and  a  study  on  “The  Evangelisation  of  Man  in  Modern  Mass  Society”  was 
launched.  The  Autumn  1949  number  of  “The  Ecumenical  Review”  carried  three  articles 
on  evangelism  which  the  editor,  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft,  described  as  “the  ecumenical  theme 
par  excellence .”  In  the  following  years  pamphlets  were  published  giving  the  results  of 
surveys  on  evangelism  in  Finland,  Holland,  France,  India,  Scotland,  Latin  America,  Ger¬ 
many,  Ceylon  and  USA.  The  Central  Committee  meeting  at  Rolle  in  1951  adopted  a 
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statement  on  “The  Calling  of  the  Church  to  Mission  and  to  Unity”  in  which  the  churches 
were  reminded  that  the  word  “ecumenical”  “is  properly  used  to  describe  everything  that 
relates  to  the  whole  task  of  the  whole  Church  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world.” 

The  Second  Assembly  marked  another  stage  in  the  concern  of  the  WCC  for  evangelism. 
As  a  preparation  for  it  an  ecumenical  survey  was  produced  on  “Evangelism  —  the  mission 
of  the  Church  to  those  outside  her  life.”  The  Introduction  very  pointedly  states :  “The  day 
of  separation  between  ‘missions’  and  ‘evangelism’  is,  or  should  be,  over.  Hence,  a  beginning 
is  made  in  this  Survey  to  deal  with  the  missionary  task  of  the  Church  on  an  equality  with 
evangelism  as  a  specialised  activity.  The  union,  or  reunion,  of  the  concepts  ‘mission’  and 
‘evangelism’  should  mark  a  step  forward  in  ecumenical  discourse.”  This  survey  gave  a 
summary  of  what  the  churches  were  doing  and  thinking  in  different  countries  around  the 
world.  There  was  an  admission  that  the  study  launched  in  1949  had  not  yielded  any  specta¬ 
cular  results.  “The  slow  progress  seems  to  be  due  mainly  to  an  almost  chaotic  confusion 
as  to  the  meaning  and  scope  of  evangelism.  Evangelism  has  indeed  become  the  ecumenical 
theme  par  excellence,  but  we  have  hardly  begun  to  make  it  a  concern  of  serious  ecumenical 
study.” 

At  the  Second  Assembly  the  secretariat  for  evangelism  became  a  department  in  the 
Division  of  Studies  but  without  a  full-time  secretary.  However,  a  “Monthly  Letter  about 
Evangelism”  was  regularly  published,  and  in  the  following  years  there  was  much  ecumenical 
thinking  on  the  meaning  of  evangelism  culminating  in  a  consultation  in  March  1958  which 
produced  the  widely  used  pamphlet,  “Theological  Reflection  on  the  Work  of  Evangelism.” 
(It  went  through  three  printings.)  Meanwhile,  the  Laity  Department  was  pursuing  with 
great  vigour  the  theme  of  “The  Role  of  the  Laity  in  the  Missionary  Outreach  of  the  Church” 

—  the  subject  of  a  conference  at  Yale  in  1957.  An  IMC  pamphlet  on  “One  Body,  One 
Gospel,  One  World,”  which  took  up  much  the  same  issues,  reached  a  very  wide  constituency. 

Soon  the  emphasis  shifted  to  the  subject  of  “Evangelism  and  the  Structure  of  the  Church.” 
Actually,  in  a  survey  on  evangelism  made  in  preparation  for  the  First  Assembly,  Bishop 
Stephen  Neill  wrote  :  “Without  the  conversion  of  the  Church,  world-evangelism  cannot 
be  more  than  a  name.”  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  in  his  1949  editorial  referred  to  the  boomerang 
effect  of  the  evangelistic  question  :  “The  Church  which  would  call  the  world  to  order  is 
suddenly  called  to  order  itself.  The  question  which  it  would  throw  into  the  world  :  ‘Do 
you  not  know  that  you  belong  to  Christ?’  comes  back  as  an  echo.  The  Church  discovers 
that  it  cannot  truly  evangelise,  that  its  message  is  unconvincing  unless  it  lets  itself  be  trans¬ 
formed  and  renewed,  unless  it  becomes  what  it  believes  it  is.”  The  Third  Assembly  report 
on  Witness  gave  powerful  expression  to  this  emphasis  :  “We  must  examine  the  conventional 
structures  of  our  churches  in  order  to  see  whether  they  assist  or  hinder  the  work  of  evangelism.” 
The  hope  was  that  “the  Church  may  become  the  Pilgrim  Church,  which  goes  forth  boldly 
as  Abraham  did  into  the  unknown  future,  not  afraid  to  leave  behind  the  securities  of  its 
conventional  structures,  glad  to  dwell  in  the  tent  of  perpetual  adaptation,  looking  to  the 
city  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.” 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Hans  Margull,  a  wide-ranging  study  was  undertaken  on 
“The  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation.”  Study  groups  were  formed  in  Europe 
and  North  America  to  reflect  on  the  work  of  evangelism  and  particularly  on  experiments 
being  carried  out  in  industrial  cities.  An  impressive  number  of  publications  was  produced, 
the  two  most  notable  being  “Planning  for  Mission,”  and  “The  Church  for  Others”  which 
gives  the  results  of  these  studies.  It  can  confidently  be  said  that  no  other  WCC  study  has 
in  recent  years  been  so  keenly  supported  by  groups  in  Europe  and  the  USA  as  this  one. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  this  study  on  “The  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation”  was  not  seriously  taken  up  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  One  reason 
given  for  this  is  that  the  study  was  developed  in  ways  which  would  more  readily  engage 
the  attention  of  churches  within  traditional  Christendom.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  churches  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  have  ignored  the  issues  involved  in  evangelism . 
All  the  major  regional  meetings,  from  that  in  Asia  in  1949  onwards,  have  given  central 
attention  to  the  task  and  call  to  evangelism.  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  commented  on  the  Asian 
Conference  at  Bangkok  1949  as  follows  :  “There  lives  in  these  churches  a  deep  and  genuine 
conviction  that  the  Church’s  very  existence  depends  upon  its  readiness  to  evangelise.  And 
that  is  then  the  boomerang  which  returns  from  the  daughter-churches  to  the  mother-churches 

—  the  insistent  question  whether  the  Western  churches,  who  have  exported  a  dynamic, 
evangelistic  conception  of  the  Church,  can  recapture  that  conception  for  themselves.” 
I  would  imagine  that  this  comment  can  be  made  of  both  the  daughter  and  mother  churches 
today. 
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Moreover,  the  IMC  which  became  the  DWME  after  New  Delhi,  initiated  a  series  of 
studies  on  mission  comparable  to  those  on  evangelism.  (The  last  big  survey  was  done  in 
preparation  for  the  World  Missionary  Conference  in  Tambaram,  India,  in  1938.)  Often 
the  same  people  were  involved  in  producing  the  studies.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  appearance 
in  1961  of  the  companion  to  “A  Theological  Reflection  on  the  Work  of  Evangelism”  entitled 
“The  Missionary  Task  of  the  Church  —  Theological  Reflections.”  Two  commissioned 
books  appeared  later  —  “The  Missionary  Nature  of  the  Church”  by  Dr.  J.  Blauw  and 
“Upon  the  Earth”  by  Dr.  D.  T.  Niles.  These  have  been  supported  by  a  series  of  missionary 
research  pamphlets  and  also  by  a  series  of  studies  of  churches  in  the  missionary  situation 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  all  had  much  to  say  about  the  evangelistic  situation 
and  task  in  different  countries.  The  DWME  also  helped  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches 
to  undertake  a  survey  of  the  situation  in  West  Africa  which  disclosed  large  areas  which 
have  not  been  evangelised.  Nine  French-speaking  churches  in  Africa  and  Oceania  have 
taken  up  the  challenge  of  one  area  in  Dahomey.  Further,  a  study  has  been  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  Bible  Societies  on  “The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Evangelism.” 

There  has  therefore  been  considerable  activity  within  the  World  Council  in  the  field 
of  evangelism.  A  massive  job  of  surveying  and  sharing  of  information  about  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  evangelism  has  gone  on.  Discussions  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  evangelism  and 
on  the  necessity  for  an  evangelising  church  have  been  vigorously  pursued  with  a  wide  variety 
of  people  participating  and  the  results  have  been  made  available  to  the  churches.  Other 
Departments  of  the  World  Council  have  conceived  of  their  work  in  terms  of  witness  and 
service  to  the  world.  The  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  has,  in  particular,  played  a  significant 
role  in  challenging  youth,  laymen  and  lay  women  and  the  clergy  to  their  evangelistic  calling 
as  the  missionary  people  of  God.  It  can  be  said  that  the  WCC  has  been  haunted  by  the 
word  of  Bishop  Stephen  Neill  in  the  pre-Amsterdam  Assembly  book  :  “The  problem  of  the 
Church’s  mission  is  the  crisis  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  If  an  ecumenical  movement 
is  not  primarily  a  strategy  of  world-wide  evangelism,  then  it  is  nothing  but  an  interesting 
academic  exercise.”  Has  the  WCC  been  in  fact  “a  strategy  of  world-wide  evangelism” 
during  its  nineteen  years  of  existence  ?  The  criticisms  levelled  at  the  Council  might  suggest 
that  it  has  not  been,  or  at  least  not  adequately  so.  But  much  depends  on  how  evangelism 
has  been  conceived.  We  must  therefore  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  understandings  of 
evangelism  which  have  emerged  in  the  thinking  and  activities  of  the  Council. 


II 

Evangelism  in  Ecumenical  Thinking 

The  most  authoritative  sources  for  a  definition  of  evangelism  and  a  description  of  its 
scope  are  the  three  Assembly  statements  —  “The  Church’s  Witness  to  God’s  Design” 
(Amsterdam) ;  “Evangelism  —  The  Mission  of  the  Church  to  those  outside  her  life”  (Evan¬ 
ston)  ;  “Witness”  (New  Delhi).  Two  other  sources,  giving  the  results  of  the  thinking  and 
discussion  of  representative  groups,  are  :  “A  Theological  Reflection  on  the  Work  of  Evan¬ 
gelism”  (1958)  and  “The  Church  for  Others”  (1967).  I  shall  first  of  all  attempt  to  summarise 
the  points  which  seem  to  indicate  a  general  consensus,  and  then  indicate  the  issues  which 
are  the  subject  of  disagreement  and  debate  within  the  fellowship  of  the  WCC. 


A.  The  points  of  agreement  seem  to  be  : 

1.  The  Nature  of  Evangelism 

The  last  big  effort  to  define  evangelism  before  the  formation  of  the  WCC  was  at  the 
World  Missionary  Conference  at  Tambaram  1938.  This  was  conceived  as  applying  to 
“the  lands  of  both  the  older  and  the  younger  churches”  : 

“By  evangelism  we  understand  that  the  Church  Universal,  in  all  its  branches  and 
through  the  service  of  all  its  members,  must  so  present  Christ  Jesus  to  the  world  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  men  shall  come  to  put  their  trust  in  God  through  Him, 
accept  Him  as  their  Saviour  and  serve  Him  as  their  Lord  in  the  fellowship  of  His  Church.” 
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The  following  subsequent  definitions  were  attempted  : 

“To  the  Church  is  given  the  privilege  of  so  making  Christ  known  to  men  that  each 
is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  a  personal  decision,  Yes  or  No.”  (Amsterdam.) 

“Evangelism  is  witness  for  Christ  directed  towards  all  men  and  seeking  to  claim 
for  Him  every  department  of  life  both  personal  and  public.  This  witness  is  given  by 
proclamation,  fellowship  and  service.”  (Willingen.) 

“Jesus  Christ  is  the  Gospel  we  proclaim.  He  is  also  Himself  the  Evangelist.  .  .  To 
evangelise  is  to  participate  in  His  life  and  in  His  ministry  to  the  world.  .  .  (Evangelism 
is)  the  bringing  of  persons  to  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord  that  they  may  share  in  His 
eternal  life.  Here  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  There  must  be  personal  encounter  with 
Christ. .  .For  on  his  relationship  to  God  in  Christ  depends  the  eternal  destiny  of  man.” 
(Evanston.) 

There  is  quite  evidently  here  an  agreement  in  ecumenical  thinking  on  the  basic  meaning 
of  evangelism.  There  is  also  general  agreement  about  what  it  is  not : 

Evangelism  is  not  propaganda.  It  is  not  the  purveying  of  a  particular  confessional  doctrine 
or  way  of  life,  or  of  a  so-called  superior  Christian  culture.  This  is  implied  in  the  Evanston 
statement  which  reminds  us  that  Jesus  Christ  is  both  the  Evangel  and  the  Evangelist.  It 
was  stated  even  more  unequivocally  by  the  IMC  Conference  in  1957  at  Ghana  :  “The  mission 
is  God’s  not  ours.”  “If  mission  is  basically  understood  as  God  working  out  His  purpose 
for  His  creation,  the  Church  does  not  have  a  separate  mission  of  its  own.  It  is  called  to 
participate  in  God’s  mission.”  (The  Church  for  Others,  p.  75.) 

Evangelism  is  not  Proselytism.  The  decisive  statement  on  this  was  made  in  1960,  entitled 
“Christian  Witness,  Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty  in  the  Setting  of  the  WCC”  : 

“Proselytism...  is  the  corruption  of  witness.  Witness  is  corrupted  when  cajolery, 
bribery,  undue  pressure  or  intimidation  is  used  —  subtly  or  openly  —  to  bring  about 
seeming  conversion  ;  when  we  put  the  success  of  our  church  before  the  honour  of  Christ ; 
when  we  commit  the  dishonesty  of  comparing  the  ideal  of  our  own  church  with  the 
actual  achievement  of  another ;  when  we  seek  to  advance  our  own  cause  by  bearing 
false  witness  against  another  church  ;  when  personal  or  corporate  self-seeking  replaces 
love  for  every  individual  soul  with  whom  we  are  concerned.  Such  corruption  of  the 
Christian  witness  indicates  lack  of  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  lack  of 
respect  for  the  nature  of  man  and  lack  of  recognition  of  the  true  character  of  the  Gospel.” 
(WCC  Central  Committee  Minutes,  1960,  p.  214.) 

2.  The  Authority  for  and  Urgency  of  Evangelism 

“The  basic  urgency  of  evangelism  arises,  therefore,  from  the  nature  and  content  of  the 
Gospel  itself,  and  its  authority  lies  in  the  recognition  by  all  believers  that  they  have  been 
claimed  by  Christ  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  His  witnesses.  The  imperative 
of  evangelism  lies  in  the  deeds  of  God  which  are  its  message,  and  its  inevitability  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  who  evangelise  are  those  who  have  been  grasped  by  God’s  action,  and  know 
that  their  witness  in  word,  deed,  and  oneness  is  the  reflex  of  their  faith-relation  to  their 
Lord.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  them.”  (Theological  Reflection  on  the  Work  of  Evan¬ 
gelism,  p.  15.) 

“The  urgency  of  the  Church’s  evangelistic  task  arises  from  the  Gospel  itself,  because 
it  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.”  (New  Delhi.) 

“As  we  have  studied  evangelism  in  its  ecumenical  setting  we  have  been  burdened  by  a 
sense  of  urgency. . .  If  the  Gospel  really  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  it  seems  intolerable 
that  any  human  being  now  in  the  world  should  live  out  his  life  without  ever  having  the 
chance  to  hear  and  receive  it.  .  .  Now,  not  tomorrow,  is  the  time  to  act.”  (Amsterdam.) 

3.  The  Dimensions  of  Evangelism 

“Evangelism  is  no  specialised  or  separable  or  periodic  activity,  but  is  rather  a  dimension 
of  the  total  activity  of  the  Church.  Everything  the  Church  does  is  of  evangelising  signi¬ 
ficance”  (Evanston).  This  conception  of  the  dimensions  of  evangelism  cannot  be  stressed 
too  strongly  for  it  constitutes  a  crucial  element  in  the  history  of  the  missionary  movement 
and  particularly  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  all  its  Divisions 
and  Departments.  It  is  most  fully  expressed  in  the  pamphlet,  “Theological  Reflection  on 
the  Work  of  Evangelism”  : 
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“There  is  no  single  way  to  witness  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church  has  borne  witness 
in  different  times  and  places  in  different  ways.  This  is  important.  There  are  occasions 
when  dynamic  action  in  society  is  called  for  ;  there  are  others  when  a  word  must  be 
spoken  ;  others  when  the  behaviour  of  Christians  one  to  another  is  the  telling  witness. 
On  still  other  occasions  the  simple  presence  of  a  worshipping  community  or  man  is 
the  witness.  These  different  dimensions  of  witness  to  the  one  Lord  are  always  a  matter 
of  concrete  obedience.  To  take  them  in  isolation  from  one  another  is  to  distort  the 
Gospel.  They  are  inextricably  bound  together,  and  together  give  the  true  dimension 
of  evangelism.  The  important  thing  is  that  God’s  redeeming  Word  be  proclaimed  and 
heard.”  (p.  21.) 


4.  The  Evangelising  Church 

There  is  a  clear  consensus  that  evangelism  is  not  the  task  of  the  specialists  or  of  a  few 
but  of  the  whole  Christian  community.  The  following  statement  is  representative  of  what 
has  been  asserted  at  every  ecumenical  gathering  : 

“The  commission  given  to  the  whole  Church  to  be  obeyed  at  all  times  and  places 
is  :  ‘You  shall  be  my  witnesses.’  Evangelism  is  of  the  nature  of  the  calling  of  the  Church. 
It  is  a  false  differentiation  to  speak  of  the  Church  in  its  congregational  expression  on 
the  one  hand  and  its  evangelistic  mission  on  the  other.  The  truth  is  not  that  the  Church 
has  a  mission  to  the  world  but  that  it  is  God’s  mission  to  the  world.  It  bears  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  lives  by  its  calling  to  belong  to  His  continuing  ministry.”  (Theological 
Reflection,  p.  14.) 

It  is  this  insight  which  has  led  to  the  ecumenical  enquiry  on  the  obstacles  in  the  life  of 
the  churches  which  hinder  them  from  becoming  and  acting  like  the  apostolic,  pilgrim  band 
which  Christ  intended  his  Church  to  be,  and  also  on  the  kind  of  structures  which  the  churches 
should  have  in  order  resolutely  and  joyfully  to  live  up  to  its  evangelistic  calling.  Special 
attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  vital  role  of  the  laity  as  “the  missionaries  of  Christ  in 
every  secular  sphere”  and  therefore  of  their  need  for  training  “in  the  content  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  in  the  significance  of  that  faith  for  obedience  and  witness  in  the  different 
contexts  of  lay  life”  (Evanston). 


5.  The  Goal  of  Evangelism 

Ecumenical  thinking  on  evangelism  has  been  deepened  by  the  recovery  of  the  eschatologi¬ 
cal  nature  of  the  Gospel.  This  was  given  clear  expression  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  “Christ  —  the  Hope  of  the  World”  (1954)  which  described  the  Church’s  mission  as 

“participation  in  the  work  of  God  which  takes  place  between  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  inaugurate  God’s  Kingdom  on  earth,  and  His  coming  again  in  glory  to  bring 
that  Kingdom  to  its  consummation...  Our  work  until  His  coming  again  is  but  the 
result  of  our  share  in  the  work  which  He  is  doing  all  the  time  and  everywhere.  The 
Church’s  mission  is  thus  the  most  important  thing  that  is  happening  in  history.  And 
yet  because  the  mission  of  the  Church  points  beyond  history  to  the  close  of  the  age,  it 
has  this  significance  too,  that  it  is  itself  among  the  signs  that  the  end  of  history  has  begun. 
The  hope  of  our  calling  is  set  towards  the  hope  of  His  coming.”  (p.  16-17.) 

The  more  recent  discussion  on  the  goal  of  God’s  mission  has  concentrated  on  humanisa¬ 
tion  “because  we  believe  that  more  than  others  it  communicates  in  our  period  of  history 
the  meaning  of  the  messianic  goal.  .  .  Today  the  fundamental  question  is  much  more  that 
of  true  man,  and  the  dominant  concern  of  the  missionary  congregation  must  therefore 
be  to  point  to  the  humanity  in  Christ  as  the  goal  of  mission.”  (The  Church  for  Others, 
p.  78.) 


B.  These  then  are  the  main  emphases  in  ecumenical  discussion  on  evangelism  which  we 
can  call  a  consensus.  But  within  this  consensus  there  are  important  aspects  of  evangelism 
about  which  there  is  much  debate  and  even  disagreement.  Here  are  some  of  them  : 
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1.  The  Relation  of  Mission  and  Evangelism 

There  are  two  different  approaches  to  this.  First,  there  are  still  those  who  claim  that 
mission  takes  place  in  continents  where  the  Gospel  has  never  been  heard  while  evangelism 
is  directed  to  those  who  are  alienated  from  the  churches  and  to  new  generations  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Christian  community.  The  debate  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
those  alienated  from  the  Church  are  often  baptised  and  as  such  have  been  sealed  as  members 
of  the  Body  of  Christ.  As  far  back  as  the  Tambaram  Conference  and  even  more  explicitly 
at  Amsterdam,  it  was  strongly  held  that  the  distinction  of  mission  and  evangelism  cannot 
be  maintained  in  this  way.  We  are  called  to  “mission  in  six  continents”  and  that  mission 
is  the  apostolate  of  the  Evangel,  the  Good  News  of  Christ.  In  fact  ecumenical  literature 
since  Amsterdam  has  used  “mission,”  “witness”  and  “evangelism”  interchangeably. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  tendency  to  speak  of  “mission”  as  the  Church’s  total  involvement 
in  Christ’s  ministry  among  men  in  life  and  service,  while  “evangelism”  is  the  calling  of 
men  to  faith  in  Christ.  One  finds  in  ecumenical  circles  and  also  among  those  involved  in 
the  work  of  the  WCC  a  preference  for  “mission”  over  against  “evangelism.”  Even  the 
word  “mission”  is  deemed  to  smack  so  much  of  “missions”  as  to  acquire  a  pejorative  sense, 
and  there  is  a  marked  preference  for  “service.” 

The  distinction  between  the  two  concepts  has  been  maintained  in  the  Division  of  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism,  though  the  aim  of  the  Division  is  “to  further  the  proclamation 
to  the  whole  world  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  end  that  all  men  may  believe  in 
Him  and  be  saved.”  There  is  certainly  need  for  probing  deeper  into  the  meaning  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  two  words  to  discover  what  are  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  distinctions 
between  them  and  their  significance  for  our  understanding  of  God’s  calling  to  his  people. 


2.  The  Relation  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Concern 

This  is  a  perennial  debate  between  the  conservative  evangelicals  and  others.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  the  World  Council  is  more  concerned  about  social  betterment  or  “develop¬ 
ment”  than  about  evangelism.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  at  the  world  conference  on 
evangelism  at  Berlin  last  November  a  very  strong  statement  was  made  on  race  and  the  final 
declaration  was  entitled  “One  Race,  One  Gospel,  One  Task.”  Here  was  a  tacit  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  it  is  part  of  the  evangelistic  message  that  in  Christ  the  walls  which  divide  men 
in  races,  cultures,  nations  and  classes  have  been  broken  down.  Ecumenical  pronouncements 
have  been  biblically  and  theologically  impeccable  in  refusing  to  separate  proclamation, 
fellowship  and  service  which  belong  inseparably  to  the  good  news  of  salvation.  Evangelism 
is  not  only  in  word  but  in  deed  and  in  life.  And  yet  there  is  a  definite  recognition  that  everyone 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  freely  to  meet  Christ  and  to  say  “Yes”  or  “No”  to  Him.  We 
are  agreed  on  all  this.  But  there  is  a  distinct  shyness  in  our  ranks  from  pushing  our  evangelism 
to  the  point  of  decision.  One  well  known  inter-church  service  agency  has  a  slogan  which 
goes  something  like  this:  “Giving  without  asking  anything  in  return  —  not  even  faith.” 
On  the  surface  it  sounds  right.  Christian  giving  and  service  should  be  disinterested  and 
not  used  as  a  subterfuge  or  a  bait  for  trying  to  win  men.  That  would  be  proselytism.  And 
yet,  it  can  easily  fall  into  a  subtle  form  of  propaganda  —  a  convenient  way  of  extracting 
money  from  those  who  are  critical  or  even  hostile  to  the  total  claims  of  the  Gospel  as  a 
means  of  showing  how  relevant  the  Church  is  in  a  secular  world.  We  need  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  love  of  Christ  constrains  us  to  act  and  to  speak  humbly,  sensitively,  joyfully  and 
without  making  any  prior  judgments  about  what  is  necessary  or  useful.  The  World  Council 
will  have  to  guard  against  the  ever  present  danger  of  upgrading  service  and  prophetic  witness 
on  social  and  economic  issues  and  downgrading  evangelism  or  vice  versa.  Let  us  not  sever 
what  God  has  joined  in  his  creative  and  redemptive  action  in  history  and  in  His  promise 
at  the  end  of  history. 


3.  The  Relation  of  Dialogue,  Presence  and  Evangelism 

“Dialogue”  and  “presence”  are  very  much  in  vogue  today  in  ecumenical  discussions. 
They  call  attention  to  two  dangers  in  evangelism.  First,  the  aggressive  attitude  of  believing 
that  we  know  men’s  minds  and  have  the  answers  ready,  that  we  have  everything  to  give 
and  nothing  to  receive,  that  our  stance  is  that  of  “Thus  saith  the  Lord”  without  the  prophetic 
solidarity  with  the  people  and  wrestling  with  God  on  their  behalf  to  receive  His  word .  Secondly, 
there  is  a  tendency  towards  evangelistic  campaigns  or  special  missions  or  individual  sorties 
aimed  at  winning  folk  for  Christ  and  rescuing  them  from  the  world  into  our  apparently 
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unworldly  churches,  which  would  increase  their  introversion.  These  attitudes  and  actions 
have  been  rightly  condemned  in  all  our  ecumenical  conferences.  We  are  all  for  “dialogue” 
and  “presence.” 

The  latest  attempt  at  defining  “dialogue”  was  made  at  a  Protestant/Orthodox/Roman 
Catholic  consultation  at  Kandy,  Ceylon,  this  year.  Under  the  title,  “Christians  in  Dialogue 
with  Men  of  Other  Faiths”  it  said  : 

“Dialogue  means  a  positive  effort  to  attain  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  truth 
through  mutual  awareness  of  one  another’s  convictions  and  witness.  It  involves  an 
expectation  of  something  new  happening  —  the  opening  of  a  new  dimension  of  which 
one  was  not  aware  before.  Dialogue  implies  a  readiness  to  be  changed  as  well  as  to 
influence  others.  Good  dialogue  develops  when  one  partner  speaks  in  such  a  way  that 
the  other  feels  drawn  to  listen,  and  likewise  when  one  listens  so  that  the  other  is  drawn 
to  speak.  The  outcome  of  the  dialogue  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit. . .  True  dialogue  is  a 
progressive  and  cumulative  process,  which  takes  place  not  only  through  verbal  communi¬ 
cation,  but  through  the  dynamic  contact  of  life  with  life.  Christians  today  may  meet 
men  of  other  faiths  anywhere  in  the  world.  Nothing  less  than  living  in  dialogue  is  the 
responsibility  and  privilege  to  which  we  are  called.”  (Study  Encounter,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2, 
p.  54.) 

This  attitude  of  dialogue  is  the  main  feature  of  the  encounter  of  Christians  and  Marxists 
especially  in  Eastern  Europe.  Once  Czech  Marxist  philosopher  has  expressed  himself 
movingly  on  this  :  “Dialogue,”  he  writes,  “is  the  supreme  form  of  contact  between  human 
beings . . .  Dialogue  is  the  encounter  of  individuals  or  groups  in  which  there  is  a  complete 
opening  of  each  one  toward  the  other. . .  it  is  existential  interaction.” 

“Presence”  is  the  current  word  used  for  such  phrases  as  “solidarity”  and  “identification.” 
We  said  at  Evanston  :  “The  Church  must  break  out  of  its  isolation  and  introversion,  meeting 
the  individual  where  he  is  with  the  compassion  and  comprehension  of  Christ.”  The  idea 
of  “presence”  is  strongly  influenced  by  French  Roman  Catholic  missionary  experience  first 
in  North  Africa  among  Muslims  and  then  in  France  itself  after  the  Second  World  War. 
Lately  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation  has  produced  a  statement  which  seems  to 
substitute  “presence”  for  “witness”  as  being  more  faithful  to  the  evangelistic  task  today, 
and  uses  even  the  phrase  “authentic  silence.”  This  Christian  presence  in  a  pluralistic  society 
will  mean  the  emergence  of  an  increasing  number  of  varying  forms  of  church^  life.  (“The 
Church  for  Others,”  p.  29.) 

“Dialogue”  and  “presence”  have  brought  much  enrichment  to  our  understanding  of 
faithful  evangelism,  but  they  raise  the  question  of  the  place  of  proclamation  of,  or  the 
confrontation  of  men  with,  the  message  of  Christ,  challenging  them  to  decision  for  or 
against  Him.  The  Kandy  Consultation  recognises  the  problem  : 

“Dialogue  and  proclamation  are  not  identical  but  related.  At  any  time  or  place 
within  the  course  of  our  living  in  dialogue,  moments  for  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
may  be  given.  For  Christians,  proclamation  is  the  sharing  of  the  Good  News  about 
God’s  action  in  history  through  Jesus  Christ.  Proclamation  is  made  in  other  ways 
besides  dialogue,  but  should  always  be  made  in  the  spirit  of  dialogue.  On  the  other 
hand,  dialogue  may  include  proclamation,  since  it  must  always  be  undertaken  in  the 
spirit  of  those  who  have  good  news  to  share.”  (Study  Encounter,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  p.  55.) 


4.  The  Relation  of  Evangelism  and  Church  Membership 

It  has  been  a  datum  of  evangelism  that  conversion  to  Christ  means  incorporation  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  Church  through  baptism.  But  there  is  widespread  disillusionment 
with  the  congregation  as  it  is.  Someone  engaged  in  experiments  in  evangelism  in  a  big 
city  has  remarked  that  “the  spiritual  poverty  and  unpreparedness  of  the  Church  is  such 
that  no  one  can  desire  a  large  number  of  those  now  outside  to  enter  the  churches  as  they 
are.”  The  Kandy  Consultation  also  admitted  the  lack  of  agreement  about  the  inevitability 
of  baptism  and  church  membership  as  a  consequence  of  conversion  in  cases  where  one 
lives  within  one  of  the  great  non-Christian  religious  communities.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
moment  of  serious  crisis  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
at  Mexico  City  in  1963  when  it  was  claimed  that  there  is  evidence  of  changed  lives  in  com¬ 
munities  other  than  those  of  the  recognised  Church.  This  is  a  challenge  to  the  long  held 
conviction  that  outside  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation.  The  debate  becomes  even  more 
acute  as  para-parochial  groups  multiply  which  are  not  directly  connected  with  congregational 
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life.  The  issue  is  perhaps  best  posed  by  the  need  for  our  churches  to  be  radically  renewed 
and  flexible  to  meet  man  within  his  natural  communities. 

5.  The  Relation  of  Evangelism  and  Unity 

From  the  beginning  of  the  ecumenical  movement  evangelism  or  mission  and  unity  have 
always  been  seen  together  in  response  to  our  Lord’s  prayer  “that  they  may  all  be  one  that 
the  world  may  believe.”  The  Rolle  Central  Committee  statement  was  an  effort  to  make 
this  clear  as  a  conviction  and  an  aim  of  the  WCC.  Every  Assembly  has  been  eloquent  in 
exposing  the  ineffectualness  of  our  evangelistic  action  because  of  our  divisions.  “Unity 
is  destroyed  where  there  are  confessional  antagonisms,  nor  will  unity  of  faith  and  life  among 
Christians  be  achieved  except  as  churches  increasingly  work  together  to  bring  the  Gospel 
to  the  whole  world”  (Evanston).  But  this  is  precisely  the  problem  :  How  can  churches  with 
apparently  opposing  confessions  and  ecclesiologies  and  yet  which,  as  members  of  the  WCC, 
accept  the  same  Christological  basis,  engage  in  common  evangelistic  effort  ? 

At  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  it  was  asserted  that  the  Church  today  “desires  to  treat 
evangelism  as  a  common  task  of  all  the  churches,”  and  it  exhorted  the  churches  to  cooperate 
in  evangelism  and  move  forward  towards  “united  proclamation  of  the  word  of  life.”  There 
was  in  the  early  days  of  the  World  Council  much  talk  of  “ecumenical  evangelism,  that  is, 
evangelistic  activities  carried  out  by  representatives  of  different  churches  together”  and 
of  the  task  of  the  new  secretariat  on  Evangelism  to  help  the  member  churches  in  such  ecu¬ 
menical  evangelism.  However,  while  various  efforts  were  made  in  different  countries  in 
the  years  immediately  after  the  war,  there  have  not  been  conspicuous  attempts  lately  on  an 
official  level  to  engage  in  evangelistic  activities  together.  Certainly  there  are  many  creative 
experiments  being  done  in  different  places  by  individuals  and  teams,  though  the  churches 
have  not  been  conspicuous  for  supporting  fully  these  experiments.  Nor  have  they  shown 
much  disposition  to  be  sufficiently  challenged  to  examine  radically  their  congregational 
and  institutional  structures  in  the  light  of  these  experiments.  At  the  New  Delhi  Assembly, 
the  new  DWME  was  given  the  responsibility  of  launching  an  emphasis  on  Joint  Action 
for  Mission  whereby  “churches  and  their  related  missionary  agencies  in  a  given  geographical 
area  should  come  together  to  face  together  as  God’s  people  in  that  place,  their  total  missionary 
task,  and  to  seek  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  fulfilling  it.”  The  first  efforts  in 
promoting  Joint  Action  for  Mission  have  disclosed  how  resistant  are  the  confessional  and 
institutional  structures  of  churches  and  missionary  agencies  (both  national  and  foreign). 
The  New  Delhi  Assembly  also  directed  that  a  secretary  for  Evangelism  be  appointed  within 
the  DWME  “to  develop  means  for  ascertaining  what  kinds  of  help  the  World  Council  can 
offer  to  the  churches  in  their  evangelistic  work.” 

In  spite  of  all  these  requests  and  appeals  and  our  nearly  twenty  years  of  being  together 
in  the  World  Council,  it  cannot  be  said  that  cooperation  in  evangelism  has  been  a  high 
priority  as  an  expression  of  the  unity  we  have  so  far  attained  and  as  a  means  towards  fuller 
unity.  Indeed,  there  are  critics  of  the  World  Council  who  say  that  the  preoccupation  with 
questions  of  “faith  and  order”  and  with  unity  has  inhibited  member  churches  from  vigorous 
evangelism. 


Ill 

The  Task  of  the  World  Council  in  Evangelism  Today 

I  have  attempted  in  this  paper  to  give  a  documented  account  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
World  Council  has  endeavoured  “to  support  the  churches  in  their  task  of  evangelisation.” 
The  studies,  consultations,  conferences  held,  and  the  books,  pamphlets  and  articles  published 
are  quite  impressive.  No  doubt  many  would  rightly  retort  that  far  more  could  have  been 
done.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  activities  of  all  the  Divisions  of  the  World  Council  have 
had  the  aim  of  helping  the  churches  and  all  men  to  grasp  and  proclaim  in  word  and  deed 
the  wholeness  of  the  Good  News  of  the  triune  God’s  redemptive  action  in  the  world.  And 
yet  there  is  uneasiness  within  our  fellowship  that  we  are  not  doing  enough. 

First  of  all  we  must  recognize  the  limitations  of  the  World  Council.  It  cannot  actually 
do  the  work  of  evangelism  for  the  churches.  It  cannot  organise  evangelistic  campaigns 
or  sponsor  what  has  been  called  “ecumenical  evangelism,”  unless  specifically  asked  to  do 
so.  As  it  is  not  a  church  or,  as  some  fearfully  say,  a  superchurch,  it  is  barred  from  taking 
such  initiatives.  This  was  very  clearly  recognized  when  the  proposal  for  a  department  was 
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made  :  “The  department  will  have  to  hold  rigorously  to  the  principle  underlying  all  World 
Council  activity,  that  nothing  is  to  be  imposed  on  the  churches  against  their  will  and  that 
the  Council  exists  ‘to  serve  the  churches  not  to  control  them.’”  I  believe  it  is  true  to  say 
that  the  Department  and  the  World  Council  as  a  whole  have  definitely  stuck  to  this  principle. 
The  question  for  us,  twenty  years  after,  is  :  Have  we  as  churches  grown  together  sufficiently 
in  trust  and  mutual  understanding  to  embark  on  bolder  initiatives  in  joint  action  in  evangelism 
with  the  help  of  the  Council  ? 

There  is,  however,  another  limitation  to  bear  in  mind.  Our  study  and  reflection  on  the 
work  of  evangelism  have  demonstrated  that  evangelism  is  no  abstract  activity,  with  definite 
techniques  and  strategies  which  can  be  applied  everywhere.  We  have  learned  to  take  men, 
their  cultures,  their  religions  and  communities  very  seriously,  and  to  see  these  in  their  totality 
in  each  place.  The  scope  and  methods  of  evangelism  will  depend  on  the  particular  situation. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  detailed  global  strategy  or  blueprint  for  evangelism.  Thus  the 
World  Council  cannot  carry  out  evangelistic  work  as  such.  It  can  certainly  help  those  thus 
engaged  around  the  world  to  learn  from  each  other  and  share  their  experiences,  and  it  can 
act  as  a  stimulus  and  even  irritant  to  the  churches  to  this  end.  The  main  task  remains  with 
congregations  as  the  people  of  God  being  active  witnesses  in  each  place. 

We  must  nevertheless  endeavour  to  see  how  the  existing  activities  of  the  different  Divisions 
and  Departments  can  make  more  explicit  the  concern  of  the  World  Council  for  evangelism. 
I  say  “more  explicit”  because  every  Division  or  Department  has  in  its  aims  and  functions 
some  reference  to  the  missionary  and  evangelistic  task  of  the  Church.  I  can  only  draw 
attention  here  to  a  few  examples. 

The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  sponsored  recently  a  consultation  on  Church 
Union  negotiations.  One  of  the  recommendations  was  “that  the  churches  enter  into  ‘covenant’ 
with  one  another  or  otherwise  decisively  commit  themselves  to  each  other  in  seeking  union.” 
Many  suggestions  were  made  to  give  effect  to  this,  but  they  did  not  include  any  joint  evange¬ 
listic  action  of  churches  in  a  given  place.  Should  not  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
press  home  to  such  churches  this  vital  dimension  of  their  covenanting  together  ?  It  is  only 
as  churches  cross  confessional  frontiers  and  seek  to  witness  together  that  they  will  make 
discoveries  about  themselves  and  about  God’s  purpose  for  them  as  the  one  missionary 
people.  As  they  struggle  to  find  forms  of  missionary  presence  they  will  begin  to  discern 
the  form  of  a  united  evangelising  Church. 

The  Department  on  Church  and  Society  has  been  given  the  function  of  undertaking 
and  organising  “studies  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  world  mission  of  the 
Church ...  on  the  most  urgent  problems  of  society  throughout  the  world . . .  (and  on)  racial 
and  ethnic  relations.”  From  the  very  beginning  of  its  life  the  World  Council  has  declared 
its  conviction  that  speaking  and  acting  on  social  and  political  issues  is  part  of  the  evangelistic 
task  of  the  Church.  The  living  God  proclaimed  by  the  prophets  and  by  Jesus  Christ  was 
and  is  the  God  of  righteousness  and  of  mercy  who  calls  men  to  turn  to  Him  and  become 
just  and  merciful.  Why  then  do  some  critics,  even  those  within  our  active  fellowship,  keep 
saying  that  the  World  Council  is  more  concerned  about  social  justice  than  about  evangelism  ? 
Perhaps  unwittingly  we  ourselves  have  failed  sufficiently  to  connect  the  two.  The  connection 
was  made  at  the  conference  held  in  Thessalonika  in  1959  which  summed  up  the  five-year 
study  on  areas  of  rapid  social  change.  The  conference  spoke  of  the  evangelistic  function 
of  the  Church  in  rapid  social  change : 

“God,  Who  in  His  love  sent  His  Son  into  the  world,  also  sent  His  Church  into  the 
world  for  its  redemption  and  reconciliation.  The  apostolate  is  therefore  the  deepest 
expression  of  the  Church’s  concern  for  man.  This  concern  is  that  all  men  should  be  in 
right  relation  to  God  —  that  they  should  be  brought  to  acknowledge  Christ  as  Lord 
and  to  live  in  Him . . . 

The  task  of  the  Church  is  to  discover  how  the  deep  change  which  the  Gospel  demands 
in  man  is  relevant  to  the  radical  change  at  present  taking  place  in  society.  This  calls 
for  an  urgent  rethinking,  within  the  ecumenical  movement,  of  the  theology  of  mission 
and  evangelism,  and  a  re-appraisal  of  our  patterns  of  witness.  It  will  also  involve  the 
creation  of  new  structures  of  Christian  unity.” 

Another  example  of  the  connection  was  offered  at  the  Evanston  Assembly.  Section  II  on 
Evangelism  outlined  one  of  the  concerns  of  evangelism  as  being  “so  to  proclaim  the  Gospel 
that  it  will  transform  the  groupings  and  patterns  of  society  in  which  men  and  women  are 
involved,  to  the  end  that  human  institutions  and  structures  may  more  nearly  conform  to 
the  divine  intention,  and  respect  the  limiting  prerogative  of  God.”  Section  III  described 
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“The  Responsible  Society”  as  “a  criterion  by  which  we  judge  all  existing  social  orders  and 
at  the  same  time  a  standard  to  guide  us  in  the  specific  choices  we  have  to  make.  Christians 
are  called  to  live  responsibly,  live  in  response  to  God’s  act  of  redemption  in  Christ,  in  any 
society,  even  within  the  most  unfavourable  social  structures.”  There  is  surely  a  decided 
connection  between  these  two  statements.  Similarly,  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
the  massive  work  done  towards  and  at  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  and 
the  equally  massive  efforts  on  “The  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation,”  not  to 
speak  of  the  wide-ranging  work  of  DICARWS,  and  the  DWME  programme  on  Urban 
and  Industrial  Mission.  Moreover,  the  current  study  on  “Conversion  to  God  and  Service 
to  Man”  makes  the  connection  admirably.  This  is  an  urgent  task  which  the  Council  should 
not  relinquish. 

DICARWS  aims  at  expressing  “the  ecumenical  solidarity  of  the  churches  through 
mutual  aid  in  order  to  strengthen  them  in  their  life  and  mission  and  especially  in  their  service 
to  the  world  around  them. . .”  In  pursuit  of  this  aim  there  is  now  a  close  cooperation  with 
DWME  in  projects  which  enable  churches  to  carry  out  their  calling  to  mission  and  service. 
But  this  cooperation  could  be  more  boldly  and  imaginatively  conceived  and  fulfilled. 

The  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  and  its  Departments  focus  their  attention  and  activities 
on  the  laos,  the  people  of  God,  whether  youth,  laymen,  laywomen  or  clergy.  The  range 
of  their  activities  includes  the  concern  for  effective  missionary  presence  in  society.  There 
is  much  that  they  can  do  to  help  the  whole  Christian  Community  to  be  more  eager  and 
active  in  relevant  evangelism. 

The  DWME  is  directly  charged  “to  further  the  proclamation  to  the  whole  world  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  end  that  all  men  may  believe  in  Him  and  be  saved.”  This  is 
the  most  explicit  reference  to  the  purpose  of  mission  and  evangelism  in  all  the  Divisions 
and  Departments  of  the  World  Council.  A  very  special  responsibility,  therefore,  lies  on 
this  Division  to  ensure  that  the  concern  for  evangelism  is  given  its  central  place  in  the  life 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  member  churches  and  councils.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  how  the  process  of  integration  has  gone  on  and  how  the  Division  has 
sought  “to  deepen  evangelistic  concern  in  the  whole  life  and  work  of  the  WCC.”  Six  years 
since  integration  is  a  short  time  in  which  to  accomplish  this  necessary  function,  and  DWME 
has  during  this  period  lacked  sufficient  staff  and  presence  in  Geneva  to  make  much  headway 
in  the  kinds  of  cooperation  and  cross-fertilisation  which  are  required.  But  its  current  pro¬ 
grammes  and  the  work  of  its  sponsored  agencies  are  all  in  this  direction. 

I  would  like  to  outline  four  specific  tasks  which  the  World  Council  and  member  churches 
might  consider.  First,  there  is  need  for  increasing  conversations  with  conservative  evan¬ 
gelicals  and  Roman  Catholics  with  a  view  to  gaining  greater  mutual  understanding  of  our 
common  evangelistic  calling  and  creating  a  better  climate  for  considering  joint  evangelistic 
activity.  Recent  statements  from  conservative  evangelical  conferences  and  the  Vatican 
Decrees  all  point  to  the  possibilities  of  joint  evangelistic  action.  Consultations  already 
held  with  these  groups  suggest  that  there  is  a  fruitful  field  here. 

Secondly,  we  should  press  on  with  the  study  of  those  issues  which  I  indicated  earlier 
in  this  paper  are  still  the  subject  of  disagreement  or  debate  among  us. 

Thirdly,  we  need  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  those  theologians  and  writers  who  raise 
questions  about  the  relevance  of  the  very  content  of  the  Good  News  we  are  expected  to 
proclaim.  Most  of  these  theologians  belong  to  member  churches  and  there  are  critics  of 
the  World  Council  who  even  unfairly  claim  that  the  views  of  these  theologians  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  those  of  the  Council,  while  some  of  our  ecumenical  leaders  have  spoken  strongly 
against  these  writers.  The  combination  of  “the  demythologising  of  the  Gospel,”  “Honest 
to  God,”  and  “Death  of  God”  theologies,  which  are  responses  to  the  secular  challenge, 
and  also  of  the  new  hesitancy  about  the  uniqueness  of  Christ  vis-a-vis  the  non-Christian 
religions  has  brought  about  a  failure  of  nerve  among  Christians  concerning  their  evangelistic 
witness.  While  we  have  reached  a  certain  consensus  on  the  nature  of  evangelism,  the  very 
content  of  evangelism  is  now  under  fire.  We  can  no  longer  shirk  the  challenge  to  a  big 
effort  to  wrestle  with  and  declare  to  men  of  today  the  faith  which  is  the  Good  News  of  the 
one,  new,  reconciled  humanity  in  Christ. 

Fourthly,  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  find  a  suitable  secretary  for  evangelism  who 
shall  work  within  the  DWME  and  with  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism. 
His  main  tasks  could  be  described  as  :  (a)  Helping  to  carry  forward  the  study  and  research 
done  by  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism  into  experiment  and  action  ; 
(b)  Working  closely  with  a  variety  of  agencies  concerned  with  evangelism  in  churches  and 
in  Christian  Councils;  (c)  Seeking  out  and  keeping  in  touch  with  centres  of  experiment 
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and  involvement  in  evangelism  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  endeavouring  to  assess  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  them,  as  well  as  encouraging  new  experiments  in  evangelism  in 
places  where  little  is  happening ;  (d)  Giving  particular  attention  to  strategic  groups  in  the 
life  of  the  churches,  e.g.  the  ordained  ministry,  theological  students,  missionary  candidates, 
lay  groups  ;  ( e )  Disseminating  information  about  and  providing  encouragement  to  new 
and  experimental  forms  of  missionary  and  evangelistic  action,  whether  in  congregational 
life  or  otherwise,  making  use  of  the  “Monthly  Letter  about  Evangelism”  ;  (f)  Keeping 
in  touch  and  organising  consultations  with  evangelists  and  conservative  evangelicals.  The 
work  of  this  Secretary  would  be  greatly  helped  by  a  staff  working  party  representing  all 
the  Divisions  and  Departments. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  World  Council  is  only  the  servant  of  the 
member  churches.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  test  of  our  obedience  to  our  evangelistic  calling 
is  whether  the  member  churches  and  every  congregation  are  rigorously  prepared  to  be  so 
renewed  and  changed  in  their  life  and  attitudes  as  to  become  truly  evangelising  churches. 
Since  our  coming  together  at  Amsterdam  this  challenge  has  again  and  again  been  addressed 
to  us.  We  have  hardly  heeded.  Our  credibility  and  integrity  are  called  in  question  today, 
as  we  are  all  well  aware  by  the  restlessness  of  our  church  members  and  the  unwillingness 
of  clergy  to  devote  themselves  to  the  local  pastorate.  Now  we  are  preparing  for  the  Fourth 
Assembly  when  we  shall  proclaim  the  eschatological  promise  :  “Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new.”  Let  us  hope,  as  we  prepare  ourselves,  that  we  shall  hear  what  the  Spirit  is  saying  to 
the  churches,  and  hearing  shall  obey  and  be  the  means  of  calling  men  and  nations  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  and  to  share  a  common  renewed  humanity 
as  his  one  people. 
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Draft  Proposal 

to  revise  Constitution  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches 
on  International  Affairs  as  adopted  at  New  Delhi 

The  amendments  are  proposed  in  the  light  of  consultation  between  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs,  and  have  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs.  The  proposal  has  been  further 
amended  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

I.  Name 

The  Commission  shall  be  called  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs, 
Commission  des  Eglises  pour  les  Affaires  Internationales,  Kommission  der  Kirchen  fur 
Internationale  Angelegenheiten. 

II.  Sponsorship  and  Relations 

1 .  The  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  is  an  agency  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

2.  Special  relations  may  be  negotiated  from  time  to  time  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
with  World  confessional  bodies,  other  international  Christian  bodies  and  with  regional  and 
national  Councils  of  Churches  to  the  end  that  the  Commission  shall  assist  them  in  their  approach 
to  international  affairs  and  be  assisted  by  them.  Similar  arrangements  for  special  service 
and  support  may  be  established  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  with  separately  financed 
divisions  of  the  Council. 

III.  Aims 

It  shall  be  the  task  of  the  Commission  to  witness  to  the  lordship  of  Christ  over  man  and 
history  by  serving  mankind  in  the  field  of  international  relations  and  promoting  reconciliation 
and  world  community  in  accordance  with  the  Biblical  testimony  to  the  oneness  of  mankind 
by  creation  ;  to  God's  gracious  and  redemptive  action  in  history  ;  and  to  the  assurance  of  the 
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coming  Kingdom  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  service  is  demanded  by  the  Church's  participation 
in  the  continuing  ministry  of  Christ  in  the  world  of  priestly  intercession,  prophetic  judgment, 
the  arousing  of  hope  and  conscience,  and  pastoral  care  for  mankind.  This  task  necessitates 
engagement  in  immediate  and  concrete  issues  as  well  as  the  formulation  of  general  Christian 
aims  and  purposes.  In  seeking  to  fulfil  this  task  the  Commission  shall  : 

1.  Serve  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  its  divisions  and  departments,  the  member 
churches,  the  national  and  regional  Christian  Councils  with  which  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
is  related  and  such  other  international  Christian  bodies  noted  in  Chapter  II,  as  a  source  of 
information  and  guidance  in  their  approach  to  international  problems,  as  a  medium  of 
common  counsel  and  action,  and  as  an  organ  in  formulating  the  Christian  mind  on  world 
issues  and  in  bringing  that  mind  effectively  to  bear  upon  such  issues. 

2.  Call  the  attention  of  churches  and  councils  to  problems  which  are  especially  claimant 
upon  the  Christian  conscience  at  any  particular  time  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  Christians 
may  act  effectively  upon  these  problems,  in  their  respective  countries  and  internationally. 

3.  Encourage, 

a)  the  promotion  of  peace  with  justice  and  freedom  ; 

b)  the  development  of  international  law  and  of  effective  international  institutions  ; 

c)  the  encouragement  of  respect  for  and  observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  ;  special  attention  being  given  to  the  problem  of  religious  liberty ; 

d)  the  international  control  and  reduction  of  armaments  ; 

e)  the  furtherance  of  economic  justice  through  international  economic  cooperation  ; 

f)  acceptance  by  all  nations  of  the  obligation  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  welfare 
of  all  peoples,  and  the  development  of  free  political  institutions  ; 

g)  the  advance  towards  self-government  of  still  dependent  territories  ; 

h)  the  international  promotion  of  social,  cultural,  educational  and  humanitarian  enter¬ 
prises. 

IV.  Functions 

1.  To  encourage  in  each  country  and  area  and  in  all  the  churches  and  councils  the 
formation  of  organs  through  which  the  consciences  of  Christians  may  be  stirred  and  educated 
as  to  their  responsibilities  in  the  world  of  nations. 

2.  To  gather  and  appraise  selected  studies  and  materials  on  the  relationship  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  to  public,  international  and  world  affairs,  including  the  work  of  faculties  and  institutes, 
of  other  units  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  of  World  confessional  bodies,  of  related 
international  Christian  bodies,  of  regional  and  national  Christian  Councils,  and  of  the  various 
churches  and  to  make  selected  material  available  to  the  constituency  and  to  the  various 
units  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

3.  To  arrange  for  or  promote  research  on  selected  problems  of  international  justice,  world 
order,  and  peace,  and  to  utilise  the  results  in  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

4.  To  cultivate  relationships  in  study  and  action  with  non-member  churches  and  independent 
agencies  sharing  aims  similar  to  those  listed  in  Chapter  III  above. 

5.  To  organise  or  participate  in  conferences  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  peace. 

6.  To  maintain  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  contacts  with  international  bodies 
such  as  the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies,  including  regional  bodies,  which  will  assist 
in  the  attainment  of  the  aims  described  in  Chapter  III,  para.  3  above. 

7.  To  represent  the  World  Council  of  Churches  or  to  provide  for  its  representation  and 
the  coordination  there  of,  before  these  international  bodies,  as  may  be  specifically  arranged. 
The  Commission  may  also  represent ,  facilitate  and  help  coordinate  the  representation  of  member 
churches,  related  international  Christian  organisations  and  non-member  churches  before  such 
international  bodies. 

V.  Members 

1.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  termed  Commissioners. 

2.  The  total  number  of  Commissioners  and  the  number  in  each  category  may  be  fixed 
and  varied  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission  by  a  resolution  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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3.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission  shall  nominate  Commissioners  for 
election  by  the  Assembly  of  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  following  provisions  : 

a)  Not  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  number  fixed  shall  be  Commissioners  drawn  from 
the  bodies  in  the  categories  listed  in  Chapter  II  above.  They  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  officers  of  the  Commission  after  consultation  with  and  in  agreement  with  the  bodies 
concerned. 

b)  The  remainder  of  the  total  number  appointed  shall  be  selected  and  put  forward  for 
nomination  by  the  officers  of  the  Commission  after  appropriate  consultation. 

4.  Christian  knowledge  and  commitment  and  technical  competence  in  international  affairs 
and  related  subjects  shall  be  the  chief  qualifications  sought  in  all  Commissioners.  An  emphasis 
on  laymen  and  lay  women  as  members  of  the  Commission,  and  a  proper  geographical,  racial , 
cultural  and  confessional  balance  of  the  membership  as  a  whole  shall  be  sought. 

5.  The  tasks  of  a  Commissioner  shall  be  : 

a)  to  correspond  with  the  officers  of  the  Commission,  drawing  their  attention  to  matters 
which,  in  his  view,  should  occupy  their  attention  and  advising  them  of  the  relevant 
data  ; 

b)  to  cooperate  with  recognised  councils  and  church  agencies  and  committees  in 
educating  public  opinion  or  in  making  representation  to  authorities  on  matters 
in  the  international  sphere  of  concern  to  the  Christian  conscience  ; 

c)  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  to  attend  or  to  be  represented  by  an  alternate  at  duly  convened 
meetings  of  the  Commission. 

6.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Directors  of  such 
units  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  decided  by  him,  shall 
sit  with  the  Commission  and  the  Executive  Committee. 

VI.  Officers 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Commission  shall  be  the  Chairman,  at  least  one  Vice-Chairman, 
Director,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission  may  decide. 
These  officers,  except  the  Director,  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Commission  and  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

2.  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Commission  to  carry  on 
its  work  in  accordance  with  its  aims  and  functions,  and  subject  to  the  directives  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  He  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Commission  and  an  Associate  General  Secretary 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  Director  shall  be  employed  and  appointed  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  after  appropriate  consultation  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Commission. 

VII.  Staff  Members 

The  officers  shall  be  assisted  by  a  staff.  This  staff  shall  be  proposed  by  the  officers  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  after  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Staff  members  approved 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  shall 
be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  processes  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

VIII.  Representatives 

Such  world  . . .  bodies  and  ecumenical  organisations  with  which  the  more  organic 
relationships  provided  for  in  Chapters  II  and  IV  have  not  been  negotiated,  may  be  invited 
by  the  officers  to  send  a  representative  ...  to  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  to  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  a  consultative  capacity,  provided  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  may  always  meet  in  a  session  of  its  own  members. 

IX.  Meetings  of  the  Commission 

The  Commission  shall  meet  as  often  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  convene  it,  but 
in  any  case  as  frequently  as  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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X.  Executive  Committee 

1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  members  of  the  Commission  in 
addition.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  other  World  Council 
staff  as  determined  according  to  Chapter  V  shall  sit  with  the  Executive  Committee. 

2.  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission  . . .  and 
shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  appointment,  but  shall 
be  elegible  for  reelection. 

3.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  through  death  or  resignation,  the  officers  may 
appoint  a  member  to  fill  the  vacant  seat  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission.  At 
such  a  meeting  the  person  appointed  shall  retire,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

4.  The  Executive  Committee  in  session  may  approve  an  announcement  proposed  to 
be  made  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  on  any  matter  within  its  aims,  provided  such  an 
announcement  meets  with  the  concurrence  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  present. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  hold  a  meeting  at  least  once  a  year  at  a  place  and 
time  to  be  determined  by  the  Chairman  in  consultation  with  the  Director.  A  minimum 
notice  of  one  month  shall  be  given  of  meetings  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

6.  Any  five  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  may  require  a  meeting  to  be  convened  for  any  purpose  within 
the  aims  of  the  Commission  and  the  Chairman  shall  forthwith  convene  a  meeting  with 
the  due  notice  of  the  purpose  of  it. 

7.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  those  persons  who  shall  sit  with  the 
Committee,  may  name  alternates  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Committee,  provided  at  least 
a  fortnight’s  notice  of  the  intention  to  do  so  and  the  name  of  the  alternate  is  given  to  the 
Chairman  and  he  approves.  Alternate  members  are  entitled  to  vote. 

8.  The  quorum  for  full  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  one  third  of  its 
members. 


XI.  The  Budget 

1 .  The  Commission  shall  operate  a  separate  budget  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  VIII  (2) 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

2.  The  Commission  may 

a)  Request  and  receive  grants-in-aid  from  the  general  budget  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  and  from  the  budgets  of  those  world,  regional  and  national  bodies  with 
whom  special  organic  relationship  has  been  agreed  ( according  to  Chapter  II)  ;  and 
further  from  other  appropriate  budgets  of  the  World  Council. 

b)  Subject  to  agreed  World  Council  of  Churches  procedures,  request  and  receive  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  donations  from  corporate  bodies  and  foundations,  and  individuals  ; 

c )  Subject  to  agreed  World  Council  of  Churches  procedures,  request  and  receive  legacies  ; 
provided  that  no  conditions  are  attached  which  are  incompatible  with  its  aims. 

XII.  Contacts  with  the  Churches 

A.  National  or  Regional  Committees 

1.  In  the  formation  of  national  or  regional  committees  as  required  by  Chapter  IV, 
para.  1  above,  the  procedure  shall  be  as  follows  : 

a)  The  officers  of  the  Commission  shall  ascertain  whether  a  council  or  other  body 
possesses  or  is  ready  to  establish  a  department  or  committee  dealing  with  international 
affairs,  and  if  so  the  Commission  shall  recognise  that  department  or  committee  as  a 
national  or  regional  committee  as  implied  by  Chapter  IV,  para.  1,  above,  provided 
that  it  is  ready  to  accept  the  responsibilities  therein  implied. 

b)  If  no  action  is  possible  under  (a)  above,  the  officers  of  the  Commission  may,  in 
consultation  with  councils,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  councils,  with  local  church 
leaders  (i)  designate  a  correspondent  and  (ii)  proceed  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  national  or  regional  committees. 
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2.  The  duties  of  a  National  or  Regional  Committee  are  : 

flj  To  promote  the  aims  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 
in  its  own  territory ; 

b)  To  interest  local  churches  in  the  significance  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs  and  the  importance  of  a  Christian  approach  to 
international  affairs  ; 

c)  To  draw  the  attention  of  national  governments  or  other  national  entities  to  repre¬ 
sentations  purporting  to  advance  a  Christian  view  on  any  problem  within  its  aims  . . . 
The  Commission  shall  communicate  on  such  matters  with  the  national  or  regional 
committee ; 

d)  The  national  or  regional  committee  shall  decide  by  whom  and  on  behalf  of  what 
local  organisation  a  representation  shall  be  made,  provided  that,  if  a  representation 
be  made  in  the  name  of  a  national  or  regional  committee  of  the  Commission,  it 
shall  confine  itself  to  the  immediate  question  under  consideration,  and  the  Commission 
be  not  committed  to  the  endorsement  of  any  general  principles,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  has  previously  authorised  them. 

B.  Circulating  Materials 

In  circulating  materials  to  Commissioners,  national  or  regional  committees,  and  other 
church  bodies  as  prescribed  in  Chapter  IV,  para.  2  above,  the  officers  shall  proceed  as 
follows  : 

1.  They  may  circulate  materials  direct  or  through  any  office  of  the  Commission  to 
Commissioners,  and  to  the  Secretary  and/or  Chairman  of  a  national  or  regional  committee 
or  a  correspondent. 

2.  They  may  act  similarly  in  regard  to  the  members  of  a  local  Committee  subject  to  the 
permission  of  its  Chairman. 

3.  They  may  act  similarly  in  regard  to  the  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  or  councils  related  to  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  or 
their  duly  appointed  representatives.  By  arrangement  with  world  confessional  bodies, 
circulation  may  proceed  through  their  offices. 

4.  In  circulating  materials  to  other  individuals  or  organisations  in  any  country,  they 
will  normally  proceed  in  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  national  or  regional  com¬ 
mittee,  or,  if  such  does  not  exist,  with  the  Chairman  of  any  church  council  or  committee 
regarded  as  generally  representative  and  responsible  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
. . .  Provided  that  in  any  country  where  the  Commission  maintains  its  own  office  the  officer 
in  charge  may  require  that  the  distribution  of  all  materials  be  handled  through  him. 

5.  Where  correspondence  with  individuals  is  directed  to  important  matters,  the  Chairman 
of  the  national  or  regional  committee  will  normally  be  informed. 


XIII.  Contacts  with  Governments  and  Inter-governmental  Bodies 

A.  General  Principles  of  Contact 

1.  In  making  or  recommending  an  approach  to  governments  or  inter-governmental 
authorities,  the  Commission’s  procedure  shall  be  as  follows  : 

a)  As  described  in  Chapter  IV,  paras.  6  and  7  above,  the  Commission  may  directly 
negotiate  in  its  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  with 
the  United  Nations  and  other  international  bodies. 

As  and  when  the  Commission  desires  that  the  attention  of  national  governments 
or  other  national  entities  be  drawn  to  representations  purporting  to  advance  a  Chris¬ 
tian  view  on  any  problem  within  its  Aims,  . . .  the  Commission  shall  remit  the  matter 
simultaneously  to  the  Commissioners  and  to  the  national  or  regional  committees 
of  the  country  or  countries  concerned. 

c )  The  regional  or  national  committees  shall  have  full  discretion  in  determining  whether 
such  representation  is  desirable,  what  it  shall  include,  and  how  it  shall  be  made. 
They  shall  assume  full  responsibility  for  their  action  and,  unless  otherwise  specifically 
authorised,  shall  in  no  case  make  their  representation  in  the  name  of  the  Commission 
of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs.  In  instances  where  national  or  regional 
committees  decide  against  representation  to  their  government,  action  by  the  Corn- 
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mission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  is  not  debarred,  but  will  be  undertaken 
only  on  issues  of  extreme  urgency.  In  this  event  it  is  understood  that  in  turn  the 
national  or  regional  committees  will  not  be  in  any  sense  responsible. 

d)  A  committee  as  described  in  XII  A  above,  upon  proposing  or  taking  action  may 
invite  the  support  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs. 
When  the  officers  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  consider 
the  action  to  be  both  representative  and  justified  by  its  importance,  they  may  support 
it  by  such  measures  as  they  deem  appropriate. 

2.  In  making  representations  to  governmental  and  intergovernmental  agencies  or  public 
statement,  the  following  procedures  may  be  employed  : 

a)  A  statement  by  the  Commission  may  be  made  by  it  when  meeting  or  on  its  behalf 
by  the  Chairman  or  Director  following  postal  communication  wherein  a  substantial 
and  representative  agreement  has  been  expressed. 

b)  A  statement  may  be  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  has 
been  authorised  by  it  at  a  meeting,  or  agreed  by  ...  communication  wherein  a 
substantial  and  representative  agreement  has  been  expressed. 

c)  A  statement  may  be  made  by  the  officers  in  their  official  capacities  provided  that 
it  is  in  agreement  with  the  Commission’s  policy  as  provided  in  its  aims  and  after 
consultation  with  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

d)  K  national  or  regional  committee  or  Commissioner  may  not  make  a  statement  in 
the  name  of  the  Commission  or  of  any  of  its  officers  or  committees  unless  specific 
authorisation  has  been  given. 

e)  The  Commission  may,  in  addition,  prepare  and  recommend  statements  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  for  its  consideration  and  to  any  appropriate  assemblies  or 
conferences  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  to 
such  bodies  with  which  organic  relationships  have  been  agreed  under  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  II. 

B.  Procedures  of  Contact 

In  accordance  with  the  arrangements  provided  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialised 
Agencies,  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Commission  are  empowered  to  seek  and  to 
maintain  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  the  following 
contacts  : 

1.  Official  registration  with  the  United  Nations  Department  of  Public  Information. 

2.  Consultative  status  with  the  United  Nations,  its  Specialised  Agencies  and  other 
inter-governmental  organisations . 

3 .  Such  contacts  with  other  organs  and  specialised  agencies  as  the  . . .  officers  may 
determine  necessary  to  accomplish  the  Commission’s  aims. 

4.  The  Commission  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  be  responsible  for  facilitating  and  arranging  such  direct  contact  with  organs 
and  specialised  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  as  may  be  requested  by  other  units  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  and  by  bodies  with  which  special  relations  have  been  agreed  under  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  II. 


XIV.  Contacts  with  other  organisations 

As  a  general  principle,  the  Commission  shall  not  establish  organic  relations  with  other 
organisations,  except  as  provided  for  in  Chapter  II,  but,  where  deemed  advisable,  may 
cooperate  with  other  bodies  in  such  ways  as  will  permit  the  exchange  of  information  and 
promote  action  by  the  Commission  in  accomplishing  its  aims. 


XV.  These  Regulations 

. . .  may  be  amended  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission,  provided  that 
due  notice  has  been  given,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 
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Appendix  VII 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Re-examination  of  the  Structure  of  the  World  Council 

of  Churches 

The  Committee  on  the  Re-examination  of  the  Structure  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
was  appointed  at  the  Rochester  meeting  (August  1963)  of  the  Central  Committee.  This 
was  done  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  Council  at  New  Delhi  which 
directed  that  within  two  years  the  Central  Committee  should  “set  up  the  necessary  machinery 
for  the  re-examination  of  the  organisational  pattern  of  the  Council.” 

The  terms  of  reference  established  at  Rochester  were :  (see  Rochester  Minutes,  pages 
27-28) : 

“ a )  That  a  committee  be  set  up  to  give  first  attention  to  the  following  questions  : 

(i)  The  Policy  Reference  Committee  at  New  Delhi,  in  the  paper  transmitted  directly 
to  the  Central  Committee,  speaks  mainly  of  the  need  to  look  at  WCC  organisa¬ 
tion  after  two  years  or  so  in  the  light  of  WCC-IMC  integration. 

Does  experience  in  the  integrated  WCC  indicate  desirable  changes  in  its  present 
organisation  ?  The  effect  of  integration  upon  the  total  should  be  studied  as  well 
as  particular  points  in  the  WCC  structure  :  DWME-DICARWS,  CCIA,  Studies 
in  Evangelism  and  Missionary  Studies,  and  relations  with  regional  bodies. 

(ii)  The  Policy  Reference  Committee  at  New  Delhi  suggested  that  the  increase  in 
membership  of  the  WCC  might  affect  its  organisation. 

Does  the  augmented  membership  of  the  WCC  necessitate  changes  in  its  structure  ? 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  bearing  of  the  increase  in  membership 
on  the  principles  of  representation  in  the  Assembly  and  Central  -  and  Executive 
Committees,  as  set  out  in  the  Constitution  and  Rules. 

(iii)  The  Report  on  the  Future  of  Faith  and  Order  notes  that  there  will  be  a  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  WCC  structure,  and  this  was  positively  received  by  the  Committee  on 
Faith  and  Order  at  New  Delhi. 

Does  experience  indicate  that  further  changes  concerning  Faith  and  Order  in 
the  structure  of  the  WCC  are  required  ? 

b )  That  in  the  course  of  its  work  the  Committee  be  asked  to  give  attention  to  structural 
matters  in  general,  insofar  as  these  —  in  the  committee’s  discretion  —  call  for  recon¬ 
sideration. 

c)  That  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  may  become  necessary  to  broaden  the  mandate  of 
the  committee  to  include  a  consideration  of  the  financial  implications  involved, 
e.g.,  in  such  questions  as  those  arising  under  point  (a)  (ii)  above.” 

To  the  above  the  Enugu  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  added  additional  terms  of 
reference  as  follows  (see  Enugu  Minutes,  p.  29)  : 

“ a )  That  the  Structure  Committee  be  asked  to  continue  its  work,  and  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  asked  to  consider  at  its  next  meeting  the  time  when  the  Structure 
Committee  can  most  advantageously  be  called  together ; 

b)  That  the  Committee  deal  with  the  items  of  unfinished  business  listed  in  its  report 
and  do  some  preliminary  work  (at  least  through  its  Chairman  and  Secretary)  on 
relations  between  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 
and  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  ;  on  issues  relating  to  the  Division 
of  Studies  ;  and  on  the  financial  implications  of  actions  proposed  or  contemplated  ; 

c)  That  Central  Committee,  at  its  next  meeting,  in  the  light  of  the  Structure  Committee’s 
report  at  that  date  and  of  developments  within  the  Council  in  this  coming  period, 
give  guidance  to  the  Structure  Committee  whether  it  wishes  it  to  go  on  to  a  more 
radical  reappraisal  of  the  total  structure  of  the  Council ; 

d)  That  meanwhile  Structure  Committee  retain  the  freedom  already  given  in  its  mandate 
“to  give  attention  to  structural  matters  in  general,  insofar  as  these  —  in  the  Committee’s 
discretion  —  call  for  reconsideration.” 
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The  original  members  of  the  committee  as  approved  at  Rochester  were  the  following 
named  persons  : 

Dr.  Norman  Goodall,  Chairman 

Dr.  Walter  Bauer 

Dr.  Klaus  von  Bismarck 

Archpriest  Vitaly  Borovoy 

Dr.  Alford  Carleton 

Mr.  Korula  Jacob 

Dr.  Pieter  Kuin 

Bishop  James  Mathews 

Mr.  J.  Irwin  Miller 

Metropolitan  of  Myra 

The  Rt.  Rev.  David  Say,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Since  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  not  able  to  serve,  the  Executive  Committee,  meeting 
at  Odessa,  February  10-14,  1964,  approved  the  Rev.  David  M.  Paton  to  serve  in  his  place. 
The  Executive  Committee  also  agreed  that  both  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  Central 
Committee  should  be  ex  officio  members,  that  the  General  Secretary  should  be  a  consultant 
member,  and  that  the  Assistant  General  Secretary  should  serve  as  the  Structure  Committee’s 
secretary.  At  a  later  stage  Dr.  Klaus  von  Bismarck  found  it  impossible  to  serve  and  he 
was  replaced  by  Dr.  Gerhard  Brennecke.  Following  the  Enugu  meeting  the  Chairman, 
Dr.  Norman  Goodall,  resigned  from  that  office  but  retained  his  membership  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  Geneva,  July,  1965,  Bishop  James 
K.  Mathews  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Review  of  Structure  Matters 

A  brief  review  of  structural  considerations  as  they  attach  to  the  World  Council  may  be 
in  order,  for  the  matter  has  not  at  any  time  been  neglected.  Indeed,  it  may  seem  to  some 
that  an  unnecessary  amount  of  “tinkering”  has  taken  place.  It  is  as  well  to  be  mindful, 
however,  that  in  other  organisations  structure  is  also  under  continual  review  and  in  the 
world  of  business  scarcely  a  decade  passes  without  important  organisational  changes  taking 
place  in  the  large  corporations. 

Long  before  Amsterdam  basic  organisational  features  for  the  projected  council  were 
outlined.  At  Westfield  College  in  1937  the  idea  of  the  Assembly  was  set  forth  and  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  “central  committee”  sketched  as  well  as  provision  for  carrying  forward  the  work 
of  Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and  Work.  These  plans  were  approved  in  principle  by  the 
conferences  at  both  Edinburgh  and  Oxford.  They  found  their  place  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Council  which  was  drafted  at  Utrecht  in  1938  and  were  confirmed  at  Amsterdam 
exactly  a  decade  later.  In  fact,  a  principal  aspect  for  structure  is  expressed  in  the  Constitution  : 
“To  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world  movements  for  Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and  Work 
and  of  the  International  Missionary  Council.”  This  aim  remains  basic  to  the  organisation 
and  function  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

In  order  to  fulfil  its  responsibilities  the  Council  after  Amsterdam  consisted  of  an  assortment 
of  commissions,  departments  and  secretariats.  These  were  held  together,  as  has  been  pictures¬ 
quely  stated,  by  an  extremely  able  Central  Committee,  a  strong-willed  and  extraordinarily 
capable  and  charismatic  General  Secretary  and  the  will  of  the  churches  which  “intended  to 
stay  together.”  The  Council  grew  rapidly  and  its  departments  proliferated,  the  leadership 
of  which  reported  directly  to  the  General  Secretary. 

The  increasing  complication  of  the  organisation  prompted  the  Central  Committee  at 
Rolle  in  1951  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Structure  and  Functioning  to  examine  the  Council’s 
working.  This  committee  presented  an  elaborate  report  to  the  Evanston  Assembly.  Though 
it  proposed  no  constitutional  changes,  it  did  effect  considerable  change  in  rules  and  procedu¬ 
res.  Of  particular  note  were  its  recommendations  regarding  divisional  structure  and  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  committee  with  the  International  Missionary  Council.  The  latter 
group’s  work  culminated  in  the  integration  of  the  IMC  and  the  WCC  in  the  formation  at 
New  Delhi  in  1961  of  what  has  amounted  to  a  new  World  Council  of  Churches. 

There  were  those  who  felt  that  a  further  drastic  overhaul  of  structure  should  have  been 
made  at  that  time.  Integration  itself,  of  course,  constituted  a  major  change.  In  addition, 
the  Committee  on  Programme  and  Finance  from  1956  on  engaged  in  study  of  the  task  of 
the  WCC,  finance,  method  of  operation  and  programme.  Its  efforts,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  present  General  Secretary,  issued  forth  at  New  Delhi  in  the  recommendations  which 
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finally  resulted  in  the  action  at  Rochester  constituting  the  present  Committee  on  Structure. 
It  was  felt  that  integration  itself  had  brought  about  sufficient  alteration  of  the  organisation 
of  the  Council  and  that  more  drastic  change  at  New  Delhi  was  not  wise.  It  was  hoped, 
however,  that  as  a  result  of  integration  the  whole  Council  might  be  infused  with  a  fresh 
missionary  and  evangelistic  spirit. 

The  present  Committee  has  met  twice  in  Geneva,  namely,  April  4-6  and  November  18-21, 
1964  and  once  in  London.  It  reported  in  detail  to  the  Central  Committee  at  Enugu,  January 
12-21,  1965  (see  Enugu  Minutes,  pp.  102-116).  Subsequent  action  by  the  Central  Committee 
concerned  : 

(1)  Allocation  of  seats  at  the  Fourth  Assembly,  establishing  the  principle  that  each 
member  church  should  have  at  least  one  seat  in  the  Assembly. 

(2)  Membership  of  the  Central  Committee,  establishing  that  there  should  be  a  maximum 
of  seven  seats  for  any  one  church,  and  that  twenty  additional  places  should  be  provided 
to  cover  anticipated  needs. 

(3)  Concerning  the  General  Secretariat,  which  will  be  discussed  further  in  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  follow. 

(4)  Faith  and  Order,  establishing  it  as  a  Secretariat  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  instead  of  as  a  department. 

(5)  The  Departments  of  Missionary  Studies  and  Studies  in  Evangelism  were  directed 
to  be  integrated. 

(6)  Area  Secretaryships  which,  in  effect,  were  ordered  to  be  under  continued  study  as 
they  may  relate  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  Council. 

(7)  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  —  to  be  continued  under  further  study. 

(8)  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  :  Recommendations  were 
approved  together  with  the  directive  that  the  General  Secretariat  should  arrange  a  consulta¬ 
tion  on  international  affairs,  which  was  subsequently  held  at  The  Hague  in  April  1967. 
The  recommendations  arising  out  of  this  consultation  will  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Structure  at  its  next  meeting. 

There  was  no  report  of  the  Committee  on  Structure  to  the  Geneva  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee.  It  was  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  on  structure  should  be  set  for  early  1967. 
It  was  further  directed  “that  the  organisation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  should 
be  examined  in  all  respects,  including  its  relations  with  regional  councils  and  methods 
whereby  the  links  between  them  might  be  strengthened.” 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Executive  Committee  was  directed  at  Enugu  to  set  the  precise 
time  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Structure.  Meanwhile  the  new  committee 
chairman  consulted  with  the  General  Secretary  at  Geneva  in  November  1965  and  in  July  1966 
and  with  the  General  Secretary-elect  also  in  July.  Moreover,  such  members  of  the  Structure 
Committee  as  were  present  at  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Geneva,  February  1966, 
conferred  informally  with  staff  members  on  February  16.  It  was  agreed  that  in  preparation 
for  the  next  full  committee  meeting  the  new  General  Secretary  should  present  a  memorandum 
on  structural  matters.  This  was  done  and  the  text  of  that  report  follows  as  Appendix  VII  (a). 


London  Meeting 

The  Committee  on  Structure  met  in  London,  February  16-18,  1967,  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  British  Council  of  Churches. 

Present  were  : 

Members  : 

Bishop  James  K.  Mathews,  chairman 

Archpriest  Vitaly  Borovoy  (for  Metropolitan  Nikodim) 

Dr.  Alford  Carleton 
Dr.  Norman  Goodall 
Dr.  Pieter  Kuin 

Ex  officio  : 

Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry 
Dr.  Ernest  A.  Payne 
Dr.  Russell  Chandran 
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Consultant : 

Dr.  Eugene  C.  Blake 

WCC  Staff: 

Rev.  Victor  E.  W.  Hayward 

Mr.  Frank  Northam 

Rev.  Philip  Potter 

Dr.  Eugene  L.  Smith 

Rev.  Jens  J.  Thomsen,  Secretary 

The  following  members  were  absent : 

Dr.  Walter  Bauer 
Dr.  Gerhard  Brennecke 
Mr.  Korula  Jacob 
Rev.  David  M.  Paton 
Mr.  J.  Irwin  Miller. 

A  major  item  of  business  was  the  consideration  of  recommendations  of  the  General 
Secretary.  Due  to  the  change  of  General  Secretaries  and  other  circumstances  of  an  emergency 
nature,  it  became  clear  that  it  would  be  impossible  before  the  Uppsala  Assembly  to  bring 
about  all  of  the  structural  changes  which  may  have  been  anticipated  at  New  Delhi.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  number  of  recommendations  were  made. 


Recommendations 

1 .  Divisional  Structure  :  The  Committee  at  all  its  sessions  since  Rochester  has  considered 
a  variety  of  proposals  concerning  divisional  organisation.  Staff  members  have  themselves 
prepared  a  number  of  background  papers.  The  elimination  of  one  or  more  divisions,  the 
creation  of  new  ones,  merger  or  re-alignment  of  existing  ones  or  doing  away  with  this  form 
of  organisation  altogether  —  all  these  possibilities  have  been  given  consideration.  Due  to 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  regarding  changes  in  staff,  finance  and  shortness  of  time  in 
which  to  achieve  more  far-reaching  changes  : 

It  is  recommended  that  at  this  time  no  major  change  in  the  Divisional  Structure  of 
the  WCC  should  be  formulated.  This  decision  is  prompted  by  the  shortness  of  time 
before  the  Uppsala  Assembly  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  activities  of  the  Council  and 
its  leadership  are  in  a  period  of  transition.  In  the  meanwhile  only  such  structural  changes 
should  be  undertaken  as  are  required  by  present  responsibilities  and  for  which  financial 
support  is  available. 

2.  Structure  after  the  Uppsala  Assembly.  The  Committee  engaged  in  lengthy  discussion 
with  respect  to  major  structural  changes  which  were  undoubtedly  required  but  which  could 
not  be  consummated  prior  to  the  Fourth  Assembly. 

It  was  agreed  to  bring  recommendations  to  the  Uppsala  Assembly  for  a  programme 
by  which  major  structural  changes  would  be  considered  and  be  effected  within  a  period 
of  three  years  following  the  Assembly  and  thus,  as  anticipated,  during  the  administration 
of  the  present  General  Secretary.  These  recommendations  should  include  a  more  or 
less  detailed  remit  for  the  post  Uppsala  Structure  Committee. 

3.  Consideration  was  given  to  the  following  observation  of  the  General  Secretary  : 

“It  is  the  judgment  of  the  General  Secretary  that  the  tendency  to  single  out  more 

and  more  programmes  or  secretariats  to  be  directly  responsible  to  the  General  Secretary 
must  be  resisted  since  a  Divisional  Structure  is  designed  to  enable  the  General  Secretary 
to  delegate  direct  administrative  control  to  a  relatively  small  group  of  responsible 
colleagues.’’ 

It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  WCC  adhere  to  the  policy  of  limiting  the  number 
of  individuals  (programmes  or  secretariats)  responsible  directly  to  the  General  Secretary. 

4.  The  General  Secretariat  :  The  remit  of  Enugu  on  this  subject  (see  Enugu  Minutes, 
p.  26)  was  made  to  the  Executive  Committee  which  will  bring  recommendations  to  the 
Central  Committee  at  Crete.  Nevertheless  this  subject  was  considered  at  length  by  the 
Committee  on  Structure  as  it  related  to  other  aspects  of  the  Committee’s  mandate. 

On  the  subject  of  an  Associate  General  Secretary  for  relationship  with  National  and 
Regional  Councils,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  It  was  felt  that : 
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(i)  some  of  the  financial  burden  should  be  borne  by  the  National  Councils,  though 
members  recognised  the  complexity  of  such  an  arrangement ; 

(ii)  that  the  new  position  should  in  no  way  infringe  upon  the  jobs  of  the  Assistant 
General  Secretaries  and  the  other  Associate  General  Secretaries  ; 

(iii)  the  relationship  with  member  churches  is  the  responsibility  of  the  General 
Secretary  himself  and  the  whole  of  the  General  Secretariat  and  should  not  there¬ 
fore  be  specifically  defined  as  the  responsibility  of  the  new  Associate  General 
Secretary  for  relationship  with  National  and  Regional  Councils. 

It  was  agreed  that : 

In  the  General  Secretariat  there  should  be  an  Associate  General  Secretary  primarily 
to  work  in  the  field  of  liaison  between  the  World  Council  and  National  and  Regional 
Councils.  His  main  task  would  be  to  assist  the  General  Secretary  in  promoting  mutually 
fruitful  relations  between  the  World  Council  and  the  various  related  councils. 

5.  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs.  Further  consideration  of  this 
subject  will  await  results  and  recommendations  arising  out  of  the  CCIA  Consultation  at 
The  Hague  and  will  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Structure  Committee  for 
final  formulation  according  to  the  directives  of  the  Central  Committee. 

6.  Finance  and  Administration.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at  Enugu  the  Central  Committee 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  the  recommendation  of  the  Structure  Committee  regarding 
Finance  and  Administration.  The  subject  will  continue  under  review  in  consultation  with 
the  Finance  Committee. 

7.  Area  Secretaryships.  The  Committee  heard  the  General  Secretary’s  report  that 
action  had  been  taken  on  the  concrete  recommendations  made  at  Enugu  under  this  heading  ; 
that  is,  proposals  (a)  and  (b)  on  page  27  of  the  Minutes.  No  further  recommendations 
are  made  at  this  time. 

8.  Other  Matters  (including  unfinished  business  listed  by  Structure  Committee  in  its 
report  to  Enugu  Central  Committee,  see  Minutes,  p.  116). 

a)  Expenses  for  members  of  the  Central  Committee ,  Executive  Committee , 
and  the  Departmental  and  Divisional  Committees. 

The  committee  noted  the  following  statement : 

“The  General  Secretary,  fully  conscious  of  the  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness 
with  the  present  policy  by  which  member  churches  are  responsible  for  the  travel  and  expenses 
of  their  members  on  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees  and  are  asked  to  support  the 
attendance  of  their  members  on  Divisional,  Departmental  and  Ad  Hoc  Committees  so 
far  as  they  are  able,  nevertheless  feels  that  no  financial  possibility  has  been  suggested  so 
far  which  would  make  a  change  possible.  It  should  be  noted  furthermore,  that  under  the 
present  system,  when  it  seems  right  or  necessary,  the  WCC  does  subsidise  the  attendance 
of  members  of  churches  which  cannot  or  will  not  provide  for  such  attendance.” 

It  was  recommended  that  this  policy  should  be  reaffirmed.  It  was  also  recommended 
that  Churches  should  be  thanked  if  meanwhile  they  are  able  to  find  both  finance  for 
ordinary  commitments  as  well  as  supporting  the  expenses  of  representatives  to  such 
meetings  as  Executive  Committee,  etc. 

b)  Proposed  Ecumenical  Research  Institute. 

Dr.  Blake  reported  that  progress  had  not  been  made  in  finding  financial  backing  although 
overtures  were  being  made  looking  to  cooperation  with  the  Lutheran  Institute  at  Strasbourg, 
upon  which  subject  a  report  will  be  made  by  the  Working  Committee  of  Faith  and  Order 
at  this  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  such  an  Institute 
being  established  by  the  WCC. 

c)  The  Secretariat  on  Religious  Liberty. 

The  resignation  of  the  secretary  has  placed  this  matter  in  doubt.  The  financial  position 
makes  it  impossible  to  seek  a  successor  at  present.  Much  depends  on  the  CCIA  Consultation 
at  The  Hague  and  further  proposals  must  await  discussion  of  that  meeting’s  bearing  on 

structure.  d)  77ie  York  and  London  Offices. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  matter  of  the  New  York  office  should  await  study  in  the  post- 
Uppsala  period.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  DWME  office  in  London  was  closed  in  March 
1967. 
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e)  The  Library. 

The  General  Secretary  gave  a  report  on  the  Library  and  its  new  Committee.  Progress 
was  noted  but  further  study  will  be  required. 

9.  Unfinished  Business 

A.  There  obviously  remains  a  number  of  matters  for  further  consideration  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  proposed  that  some  of  them  be  discussed  in  a  further  session  of  the  Structure 
Committee  to  be  held  November  29-30,  1967  in  Geneva.  Others  must  await  study  following 
the  Fourth  Assembly  : 

a)  SASP 

b)  CCIA 

c)  The  New  York  Office 

d)  Diakonia  Desk 

e)  Finance  and  Administration,  including  personnel  and  translation  services 

f)  Communications 

g)  Secretariat  for  Religious  Liberty 

h)  Further  revision  of  Divisional  structure 

i)  Roman  Catholic  Relations 

j)  The  place  of  education  within  the  structure  of  the  WCC 

k)  The  place  of  worship  and  the  spiritual  life  within  the  structure  of  the  WCC. 

B.  It  would  obviously  be  of  advantage  if  more  detailed  recommendations  were  available 
for  the  Central  Committee  at  this  time.  Change  of  personnel  and  financial  stringency  have 
been  major  factors  which  have  contributed  to  this  situation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  believed 
that  it  can  be  reported  to  the  Fourth  Assembly  that  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
mandates  of  New  Delhi  and  Rochester.  It  is  clear  that  during  the  post-Uppsala  period 
continued  study  of  structure  will  be  required,  with  report  within  three  years  and  during 
the  tenure  of  the  present  General  Secretary. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  Fourth  Assembly  direct  the  new  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  to  appoint  a  Structure  Committee  the  remit  to  which  should  include  at  least 

review  and  recommendation  covering  the  following  matters  : 

1.  The  whole  development  of  regionalism  and  its  effects  on  the  work  of  the  World 
Council. 

2.  How  to  alter  the  structure  in  such  ways  that  the  relationship  with  non-member 
churches  and  groups  is  improved. 

3.  The  effects  on  structure  of  the  joint  work  with  Roman  Catholics. 

4.  Reconsideration  of  the  structure  of  divisions  and  the  grouping  of  work  within  them. 

5.  Proposal  for  a  service  unit  for  the  whole  Council. 

6.  Examination  of  the  need  of  special  funds. 

7.  Items  continued  from  present  structure  study  including  the  problem  of  allocation 
of  seats  at  the  Fifth  Assembly. 

The  Structure  Committee  should  be  prepared  to  submit  its  report  and  recommendations 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  within  three  years  after  the  Assembly. 


Appendix  YII  (a) 


Report  to  the  Committee  on  Structure 

(Meeting  in  London  from  the  evening  of  Thursday,  February  16th  to  Saturday,  February 

18th,  1967  in  the  afternoon) 

Foreword 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  General  Secretariat,  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  or  the  Executive  Committee,  the  work  of  the  special  Committee  on  Structure  has 
been  delayed  so  much  that  it  appears  to  be  impossible  before  the  next  Assembly  fully  to 
carry  out  the  comprehensive  review  of  structure  with  recommendations  for  change  which 
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was  originally  envisioned  at  New  Delhi,  (p.  351-357  paras.  49-61,  and  p.  162)  for  which 
a  committee  was  elected  at  Rochester  (see  Central  Committee  minutes  Sections  G  and  H, 
pp.  27-28)  and  as  still  envisioned  at  Enugu  (see  Central  Committee  minutes  Section  D, 
pp.  24-29). 

The  new  General  Secretary  expresses  his  appreciation  to  the  Committee  for  delaying 
its  meeting  until  he  could  have  opportunity  to  make  some  preparation  for  its  further  work, 
even  though  this  delay  leaves  very  little  time  for  it  to  prepare  its  report  to  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  and  thence  to  the  Assembly  at  Uppsala.  The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
suggest  to  the  Committee  the  scope  and  outline  of  its  report  as  it  now  appears  possible 
together  with  recommendations  as  to  some  substantive  matters. 


I 

Preliminary  Remarks 

1 .  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  General  Secretary  that  in  this  period  between  New  Delhi 
and  Uppsala  the  Committee  on  Structure  should  not  attempt  to  formulate  any  major  change 
in  the  Divisional  Structure  of  the  WCC.  In  addition  to  the  shortness  of  time  mentioned 
above  there  are  other  reasons  for  delay  : 

a)  Important  changes  in  divisional  staff  leadership  which  have  already  occurred  or 
are  to  occur.  Necessary  replacement  of  key  personnel  will  be  impossible  if  major 
structural  change  is  contemplated  by  1968. 

b)  The  full  implications  of  the  integration  of  the  IMC  and  the  WCC  are  not  yet  clear 
to  the  whole  constituency  of  the  World  Council. 

c)  The  issues  relating  to  the  Division  of  Studies  (see  Central  Committee  minutes  Enugu, 
p.  28)  remain  to  be  resolved. 

d)  The  illness  of  Dr.  Cooke  makes  it  impossible  to  move  forward  on  considerations 
such  as  a  service  unit  for  the  whole  Council,  etc. 

2.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  General  Secretary  that  in  this  time  of  transition  from  the 
long  period  of  responsibility  of  the  first  General  Secretary  to  that  of  the  third,  the  time 
will  be  best  used  employing  to  the  fullest  the  present  structure  (with  minor  modifications 
which  will  be  suggested  in  this  report)  while  continuing  to  examine  the  present  structure 
with  a  view  to  getting  from  the  Assembly  at  Uppsala  sufficient  authority  to  make  necessary 
legislative  changes  to  coincide  with  the  election  of  a  third  General  Secretary  who  will  be 
expected  to  carry  them  out.  This  procedure  is  agreeable  with  the  conviction  of  the  present 
General  Secretary  that  the  functions  of  the  WCC  are  prior  to  and  more  important  than 
structure  and  that  the  primary  task  just  now  is  to  come  to  agreement  as  to  precisely  what 
functions,  within  the  constitution,  the  churches  wish  the  World  Council  to  perform  on 
their  behalf.  The  present  structure  can  be  used  in  the  meantime  to  do  whatever  the  churches 
through  their  representatives  decide  should  be  done. 

3.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  General  Secretary  that  presently  the  structure  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  is  too  complex  and  too  intricate  in  view  of  the  financial  resources  so 
far  made  regularly  available  by  the  constituency.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  churches  should 
decide  at  Uppsala  to  press  the  Council  to  fulfil  as  wide  a  range  of  functions  as  are  presently 
departmentalised  and  even  add  to  them,  the  structure  of  the  Council  might  have  to  be 
further  developed  to  handle  them. 

4.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  General  Secratry  that  the  tendency  to  single  out  more  and 
more  programmes  on  secretariats  to  be  directly  responsible  to  the  General  Secretary  must 
be  resisted  since  a  Divisional  Structure  is  designed  to  enable  the  General  Secretary  to  delegate 
direct  administrative  control  to  a  relatively  small  group  of  responsible  colleagues. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  judgments  the  General  Secretary  respectfully  makes  the  following 
proposals  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  on  Structure  for  long  range  implementation 
and  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  such  current  approval  as  is  within  its  competence. 
(Due  to  the  time  schedule  it  seemed  necessary  to  use  this  one  report  for  both  committees 
which  are  meeting  in  February  near  and  in  London  consecutively.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Structure  has  been  invited  to  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
order  to  be  informed  by  its  discussions  and  decisions  and  to  participate  in  them  in  order 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Committee  on  Structure.) 
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II 


Proposals 

A.  The  Assembly  and  Central  Committee.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  appear  to  be  facing 
a  period  of  slow  rather  than  rapid  growth  of  the  membership  of  the  Council,  the  decisions 
already  taken  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  Assembly  (see  Central  Committee  minutes  Enugu, 
Section  E  (b),  pp.  30-32)  and  the  size  and  composition  of  the  Central  Committee  after 
Uppsala  should  stand  (see  minutes  of  Enugu  Central  Committee,  Section  D  (ii)  p.  24). 

B.  The  General  Secretariat.  The  Central  Committee  at  Enugu  received  a  recommendation 
with  regard  to  the  General  Secretariat  (see  Central  Committee  minutes  Enugu,  Section  D  (iii) 

a),  b),  c),  d),  p.  26),  as  follows: 

“ a )  that  the  earliest  possible  appointment  of  an  additional  Associate  General  Secretary 
without  divisional  responsibilities  be  made  ; 

b )  that  the  present  office  of  Assistant  General  Secretary  be  replaced  by  the  appointment 
of  an  Administrative  Secretary  ; 

c)  that  the  staff  leadership  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  be  widely  representative 
of  different  confessions  and  nationalities,  and  in  particular  ; 

d)  that  the  Central  Committee  be  alert  to  the  importance  of  strengthening  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  Orthodox  churches  in  the  World  Council  staff  as  a  whole,  and  especially 
in  relation  to  the  General  Secretariat.” 

It  is  noted  that  the  Executive  Committee  is  now  responsible  to  bring  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  (Crete)  “specific  proposals  regarding  the  strengthening  of  the 
General  Secretariat”  in  the  light  of  the  four  recommendations  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I 
(above)  which  were  remitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  but  not  legislated.  Since  that 
time  a  new  General  Secretary  has  been  elected  and  is  now  in  office.  He  makes  the  following 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  General  Secretariat : 

1.  That  general  approval  be  given  to  the  policy  of  using  one  of  the  Associate  General 
Secretaries  as  his  deputy  when  a  deputy  is  needed  and  to  enhance,  so  far  as  their  other  duties 
permit,  their  functioning  as  Associate  General  Secretaries  to  participate  in  the  General 
Administration  of  the  work  of  the  Council. 

2.  That  approval  be  given  for  there  being  two  Assistant  General  Secretaries  (presently 
each  half  time)  both  responsible  to  assist  the  General  Secretary  as  needed  in  any  area  of 
his  responsibility,  one  centering  however  on  internal  administration  and  the  other  on  external 
relationships. 

3.  That  approval  be  given  after  Uppsala  for  a  third  Assistant  General  Secretary  to  be 
specifically  responsible  for  relations  with  National  and  Regional  Councils.  (It  should  be 
understood  that  after  Uppsala  there  might  be  as  many  as  three  Assistant  General  Secretaries 
or  as  few  as  two  full  time.) 

4.  That  approval  be  given,  for  the  present,  that  the  General  Secretary  be  responsible 
for  Personnel,  directly  supervising  the  personnel  office  which  has  been  separated  from  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Administration. 

5.  That  it  be  noted  that  the  General  Secretary  is  in  the  process  of  examining  the  pub¬ 
lishing  functions  of  the  Council  including  periodicals,  news  (press  and  radio),  books  and 
occasional  reports,  and  that  it  may  be  expected  that  a  consolidation  of  responsibility  for 
these  functions  together  with  translations,  and  a  re-location  of  them  within  the  structure 
of  the  WCC  will  possibly  occur.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  editing  of  the  Ecumenical 
Review  from  July  1967  through  July  1968  by  an  Editorial  Committee  as  follows  :  Blake, 
Editor.  Nissiotis,  Assistant  Editor.  Van  den  Heuvel,  Managing  Editor,  and  Asheim, 
Barot,  Itty,  Loffler,  Potter,  van  den  Heuvel,  editors  and  that  further  reports  should  be 
expected  about  post-Uppsala  plans  for  the  Ecumenical  Review  and  other  periodicals. 

6.  That  in  order  to  begin  to  meet  the  proper  Orthodox  concern  for  their  fuller  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  whole  life  of  the  Council,  it  be  noted  that  in  connection  with  filling  vacancies 
among  the  Associate  General  Secretaries,  Orthodox  candidates  for  one  or  more  posts  shall 
have  priority  (see  item  1  above)  and  that  immediate  steps  are  being  taken  to  seek  to  create 
a  number  of  new  positions  to  be  occupied  by  members  of  the  several  Orthodox  and  Oriental 
churches  of  our  membership. 
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7.  That  it  be  noted  that  the  structural  relationship  of  CCIA  to  the  WCC  and  to  the 
General  Secretariat  is  being  discussed  in  a  Consultation  at  The  Hague  in  April  following 
the  assignment  given  to  the  General  Secretary  by  the  Central  Committee  at  Enugu  (see 
minutes  Central  Committee  Enugu,  Section  D  (viii)  (a),  p.  28  and  App.  Section  H  p.  115). 
After  this  Consultation  the  General  Secretary  will  propose  to  the  Central  Committee  (after 
consultation  with  Structure  Committee,  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  CCIA  itself), 
any  changes  in  structure  or  relationship  which  seem  to  be  required  or  appropriate  for  the 
period  after  Uppsala. 

C.  Finance  and  Administration.  It  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that  the  growth  of  the 
World  Council  has  put  such  pressures  upon  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration 
that  certain  changes  are  required,  whether  further  decentralisation  within  the  department 
itself  or  removal  from  it  of  certain  traditional  functions  or  both.  It  has  been  noted  above 
in  Section  B  that  Personnel  has  been  removed  from  the  Department.  The  General  Secretary 
expects  in  the  next  few  months  to  examine  with  the  Director  and  his  colleagues  all  the  functions 
of  the  Department,  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  burdens  presently  falling  upon  the  Director, 
which  not  only  are  unfair  to  him  but  have  caused  unreasonable  delays  or  lack  of  necessary 
attention  to  some  of  the  Departmental  functions.  It  would  be  premature  at  this  stage  to 
suggest  what  changes  should  be  determined. 

D.  Area  Secretaries.  The  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 
established  area  secretaryships  in  1961  in  order  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  in  its  programmes 
and  projects.  When  this  decision  was  taken,  it  quite  naturally  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  these  officers  should  have  more  general  responsibilities  in  their  areas,  some  feeling, 
for  example,  that  this  Service  structure  would  inevitably  tend  to  distort  the  whole  work 
of  the  WCC  by  an  undue  emphasis  on  Service  as  against  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
or  Ecumenical  Action  (Youth,  Laity,  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women).  While  it  is  clear 
that  this  question  cannot  be  finally  resolved  apart  from  the  general  questions  of  Divisional 
Structure,  it  appears  to  the  General  Secretary  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  enlarge  the  functions 
of  the  area  secretaries  presently  under  DICAR WS  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1 .  There  should  be  no  tendency  to  increase  central  administration  of  the  World  Council 
based  at  Geneva  to  operate  throughout  the  world.  On  the  contrary  DICARWS  itself,  as 
well  as  the  World  Council  generally,  is  committed  to  the  position  that  the  improvement  of 
ecumenical  programmes  in  the  various  areas  of  the  world  is  and  should  be  dependent  upon 
the  strengthening  of  National  and  Regional  Councils  (see  Recommendation  B  3  above). 

2.  The  area  secretaries  have  already  responsibilities  that  are  full  time. 

3.  The  area  secretaries  are  supported  by  service  gifts  for  service  requirements  and  there 
is  no  prospect  of  a  sufficient  increase  in  general  or  DWME  budgets  to  support  area  secretaries 
with  general  WCC  responsibility.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  items  a  and  b  of  the  Central 
Committee  resolution  under  the  heading  of  “Area  Secretaryships”  have  been  already  accom¬ 
plished.  (See  CC  minutes  Enugu  Section  D  (vi)  p.  27.) 

E.  Others  matters  (including  unfinished  business  listed  by  Structure  Committee  in  its 
report  to  Enugu  Central  Committee,  see  minutes  p.  116). 

1.  Expenses  for  members  of  the  Central  Committee,  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Departmental  and  Divisional  Committees.  The  General  Secretary,  fully  conscious  of  the 
reasons  for  dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness  with  the  present  policy  by  which  member  churches 
are  responsible  for  the  travel  and  expenses  of  their  members  on  the  Central  and  Executive 
Committees  and  are  asked  to  support  the  attendance  of  their  members  on  Divisional, 
Departmental  and  Ad  Hoc  Committees  so  far  as  they  are  able,  nevertheless  feels  that  no 
financial  possibility  has  been  suggested  so  far  which  would  make  a  change  possible.  It 
should  be  noted  furthermore,  that  under  the  present  system,  when  it  seems  right  or  necessary, 
the  WCC  does  subsidise  the  attendance  of  members  of  churches  which  cannot  or  will 
not  provide  for  such  attendance. 

2.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ecumenical  Research 
Institute. 

3.  The  Secretariat  on  Religious  Liberty  seems  to  present  no  structure  problem  presently. 
Future  changes  depend  rather  on  problems  of  function  and  programme. 

4.  The  matter  of  the  New  York  office  should  await  study  in  the  post-Uppsala  period. 
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5.  The  General  Secretary  believes  that  the  Library  is  properly  located  under  the  General 
Secretariat  and  requests  the  reestablishment  of  a  library  committee  consisting  of  staff  members 
and  local  Geneva  experts  who  will  make  regular  examination  of  library  policies  and  operat¬ 
ions,  channelling  recommendations  through  the  Librarian  to  the  General  Secretary  to  the 
Executive  and  Central  Committees. 

F.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Structure  to  the  Central  Committee 

The  General  Secretary  believes  that  the  Structure  Committee  may  be  able  to  prepare 
its  major  report  to  the  Central  Committee  meeting  at  Crete  (with  the  understanding  that 
certain  specifics  will  not  be  ready  for  consideration  by  the  Central  Committee  until  just 
before  the  Uppsala  Assembly).  It  is  recommended  that  the  report  should  be  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  : 

1 .  The  remit  of  the  Committee  as  it  has  been  developed  out  of  the  actions  of  the  New 
Delhi  Assembly  and  the  subsequent  actions  of  the  Central  Committee. 

2.  An  outline  of  the  steps  already  taken  by  the  Central  Committee  to  meet  the  concerns 
of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly. 

3.  A  listing  of  the  concerns  not  yet  met. 

4.  A  proposal  to  the  Assembly  for  the  action  it  should  take  to  delegate  sufficient  power 
to  the  next  Central  Committee  to  do  a  thorough  examination  of  basic  divisional 
structure  and  to  implement  its  decision  before  the  Fifth  Assembly. 

Respectfully  submitted 
Eugene  Carson  Blake 
General  Secretary 


Appendix  VIII 

Report  of  Secretariat  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

Every  year  the  Faith  and  Order  Department  has  to  present  the  Central  Committee  with 
a  report  on  the  state  of  unity.  Owing  to  the  tremendous  number  of  themes  and  problems 
with  which  the  Central  Committee  has  to  deal  this  year,  there  is  not  time  for  general  considera¬ 
tions  and  for  a  report  on  the  developments  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  I  have  been 
asked  to  speak  to  you  about  two  concrete  themes  : 

1.  The  document  entitled  “The  Ecumenical  Way”  and  the  reactions  so  far  received 
to  it. 

2.  The  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  Bristol. 

Let  me  say  a  few  things  about  these  two  matters. 

1.  The  Ecumenical  Way 

Strictly  speaking,  the  document  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 
It  is  a  document  which  was  accepted  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  last  meeting,  and 
which  was  passed  on  by  the  General  Secretariat  to  the  member  churches.  They  were  requested 
to  comment  on  it  before  this  meeting  of  the  Committee,  in  the  hope  that  this  would  help 
to  clarify  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  Fourth  Assembly.  It  is  not  a  simple  task  to  report 
on  these  comments  and  above  all  it  is  not  an  entirely  pleasant  one.  For  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  document  has  been  received  with  mixed  feelings,  and  on  closer  scrutiny  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  mixture  has  a  slight  tendency  towards  the  negative.  The  comments  do  indeed 
express  many  points  of  agreement  and  gratitude,  and  even  if  one  subtracts  the  “captationes 
benevolentiae”  which  characterise  criticisms,  there  are  many  authentically  positive  reactions. 
The  description  the  document  gives  of  the  general  ecumenical  situation  and  the  questions 
which  it  addresses  to  the  churches  have  given  many  individual  groups  the  opportunity 
to  consider  their  own  situation  ;  and  when  one  looks  through  the  answers  one  constantly 
has  the  impression  how  ready  they  are  to  let  themselves  be  challenged.  More  than  that, 
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one  constantly  feels  something  of  a  hope  and  an  expectation  that  the  World  Council  will 
give  pastoral  help  to  the  churches,  and  especially  to  the  local  churches.  A  hope  and  an 
expectation  which  in  many  ways  is  disturbing. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  criticism  is  less  sharp.  Many  groups  express 
considerable  disappointment  with  the  document.  I  have  to  add  immediately,  however, 
that  only  a  limited  number  of  member  churches  have  taken  the  trouble  to  reply  at  all,  and 
if  it  is  permissible  to  apply  the  famous  proverb  “who  remains  silent,  is  in  agreement”  one 
may  say,  that  the  member  churches  are  in  almost  enthusiastic  agreement  with  the  text. 
As  I  am  only  partially  convinced  of  the  validity  if  this  proverb,  however,  I  feel  obliged  to 
mention  the  criticisms.  What  is  it  that  people  missed  in  the  document?  I  confine  myself 
to  the  main  point.  There  is  an  almost  unanimous  objection  against  the  theological  intro¬ 
duction,  which  is  criticised  as  being  too  weak  and  too  vague.  It  does  not  lay  sufficient 
stress  on  Christ  as  the  bearer  and  the  essence  of  the  Gospel.  Admittedly  at  the  end  the 
document  says  that  the  World  Council  should  “give  robust  expression  to  the  Scriptural, 
Trinitarian  faith  of  the  great  traditions  and  theologies  of  its  member  churches”  but  the 
document  does  not  carry  out  its  own  recommendation.  “The  Way”  is  one  of  the  titles 
which  according  to  John’s  Gospel  Jesus  applied  to  Himself  and  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  develop  this  tremendous  pronouncement  so  that  Christ  is  really  seen  as  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  history,  and  hence  of  all  our  human  endeavours.  The  document  does  indeed 
speak  of  Christ  as  the  Way,  but  it  uses  the  expression  merely  as  a  spring-board  to  arrive 
as  rapidly  as  possible  at  our  own  (especially  our  own  ecumenical)  ways.  The  concept  of 
“the  Way”  is  used  (in  a  manner  that  is  hermeneutically  extremely  questionable)  as  a  metaphor 
which  enables  the  document  to  move  from  one  level  to  the  other.  This  conceals  the  tension 
between  the  Way  and  the  ways  —  a  tension  which  it  is  important  to  recognise,  if  the  theme 
is  to  be  grasped  more  clearly. 

This  criticism  is  not  an  academic  one.  It  is  not  a  hermeneutic  purism  which  created 
the  disappointment.  The  groups  which  dealt  with  the  document  rather  feel  that  a  clearer 
distinction  between  the  way  and  the  ways  would  have  made  it  possible  to  deal  in  much 
more  freedom  with  the  big  problems  the  churches  face  in  to-day’s  world.  For  many  readers 
the  document  shows  too  much  concern  for  the  immediate  difficulties  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  Of  course,  all  agree  —  perhaps  even  too  readily  —  with  the  list  of  problems 
enumerated  in  part  III,  particularly  with  the  famous  statement  above  the  gap  between  the 
boldness  of  our  common  language  and  the  slowness  of  our  active  obedience,  a  statement 
which  since  has  been  widely  and  boldly  used.  But  many  would  have  liked  to  see  more  clearly 
the  perspectives  which  would  help  them  to  overcome  this  gap.  I  do  not  elaborate  more  on 
that.  The  document  has  served  its  purpose.  It  will  not  become  a  canonical  text  but  it  has 
helped  in  its  own  way  to  build  up  pressure  to  go  forward.  The  reactions  call  for  courageous 
steps  on  the  side  of  WCC  and  this  is  the  most  promising  in  this  whole  operation. 

2.  The  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  Bristol 

(July  29th  —  August  9th,  1967) 

It  is  only  a  few  days  since  the  Commission  met,  and  it  may  therefore  be  rather  too  soon 
to  report  on  it.  The  importance  of  a  Conference  is  not  immediately  apparent.  Many  things 
which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  important  and  to  lead  forward  prove  later  on  to  be  less  impor¬ 
tant  ;  and  aspects  which  did  not  receive  much  attention  at  first  sometimes  come  to  the  fore 
later  on.  However,  the  main  lines  of  the  meeting  are  clear  enough  to  be  described  already. 

First  of  all  a  word  about  participation.  The  attendance  was  very  good  ;  the  meeting 
was  attended  by  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  the  Commission-members,  either  in  person 
or  in  the  form  of  proxies.  For  many  of  them  it  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commission 
they  attended.  A  large  number  of  them  had  expressed  the  wish  to  be  replaced  by  younger 
theologians,  at  the  time  of  the  next  Assembly.  Among  those  who  have  decided  to  retire 
from  the  work  of  the  Commission  are  its  Chairman,  Professor  Paul  S.  Minear,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee,  Bishop  Oliver  S.  Tomkins.  During  the  meeting 
they  were  replaced  by  Bishop  Hans-Heinrich  Harms  and  Professor  Robert  Nelson.  The 
Commission  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  retiring  Chairmen,  and  I  should  like  to  make  special 
mention  of  this  here.  Both  of  them  have  worked  in  the  movement  both  as  staff-members 
and  as  Chairmen  ;  Oliver  Tomkins  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  The  fact  that  in 
Bristol  the  Commission  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  accommodation  imaginable  reminded  the 
Commission  of  everything  he  had  done  for  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  in  the  course 
of  years. 
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(a)  Unity  in  fresh  differences 

But  what  was  the  essential  content  of  the  meeting  ?  Where  did  the  emphasis  lie  ?  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  main  question  was  this  :  what  are  the  real  theological  problems  which 
the  separated  churches  must  deal  with  today?  This  question  was  raised  again  and  again. 
The  Faith  and  Order  movement  was  created  in  order  to  lead  churches  out  of  isolation 
into  conversation  (as  it  was  expressed  at  the  time).  They  were  to  find  one  another  through 
encounter.  They  were  to  examine  more  carefully  the  convictions  on  which  they  differed. 
They  were  to  learn  to  understand  each  other.  The  aim  was  unity,  full  life-giving  fellowship 
in  Christ,  the  topics  of  discussion  were  at  least  in  the  beginning  the  differences  which  divided 
them.  The  Faith  and  Order  movement  has  devoted  itself  to  this  task  for  over  fifty  years. 
With  great  patience,  differences  in  doctrine,  in  church-order,  in  worship  and  in  spiritual 
life  have  been  examined  and  constantly  reinterpreted.  Admittedly,  during  the  course  of 
years  the  methods  have  changed.  At  first  the  discussions  were  limited  to  comparing  the 
different  convictions  and  bringing  to  light  both  the  divergences  and  convergences.  But 
later  on  they  tended  more  and  more  to  concentrate  on  Christ  as  their  focal  point.  The 
common  concern  for  the  relation  between  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church  would 
(it  was  hoped)  enable  them  to  understand  their  differences  in  a  new  way  and  to  discover 
new  points  of  agreement.  But  although  the  methods  were  different,  the  aim  was  still  unity, 
full  fellowship  between  the  churches,  and  the  topics  of  discussion  centred  upon  the  differences 
which  seemed  to  prevent  this  fellowship,  and  which  still  seem  to  do  so.  The  Commission’s 
special  task  within  the  World  Council  was  to  throw  light  on  the  barriers  which  obviously 
separate  the  churches. 

Can  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  continue  any  longer  to  regard  this  as  its  task  ?  Have 
the  differences  between  the  churches  still  such  weight,  that  attention  must  be  directed 
exclusively  to  those  differences  ?  Anyone  who  has  taken  part  during  recent  years  in  conven¬ 
tional  conversations  about  Faith  and  Order  knows  that  interest  in  confessional  differences 
is  rapidly  vanishing.  Study  of  those  differences  is  increasingly  felt  to  be  a  task  which  is 
necessary  and  unavoidable  but  nevertheless  uninteresting  ;  and  if  an  opportunity  presents 
itself,  the  conversation  is  immediately  shifted  to  something  else.  I  recently  attended  a  meeting 
at  which  an  experienced  theologian  was  asked  :  what  in  your  opinion  will  be  the  great 
theological  problems  of  the  coming  ten  years  ?  He  did  not  need  much  reflection  for  replying  : 
I  don’t  know,  but  at  any  rate  not  the  controversial  confessional  problems  of  the  past.  He 
was  certainly  right.  The  number  of  theologians  whose  theological  thinking  is  based  on  the 
traditional  differences  is  growing  less  and  less.  The  Vatican  Council  broke  down  the  last 
stronghold  which  had  justified  this  mentality.  The  new  possibilities  of  theological  thinking 
opened  up  by  the  Council  liberated  Christians  in  all  quarters  for  a  fresh  questioning  and 
searching  which  had  not  existed  before.  Now  that  there  is  less  emotion  about  what  another 
Church  teaches  (and  which  must  therefore  not  be  taught  in  one’s  own  Church),  in  many 
churches  a  freedom  of  theological  thinking  has  developed  in  a  way  that  was  never  possible 
before. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  churches  in  their  division  and  in  their  growing  fellowship  ? 
Today  it  is  often  said  that  the  differences  no  longer  lie  between  the  confessions  but  cut 
across  confessional  lines.  If  this  slogan  (which  is  as  old  as  the  ecumenical  movement  itself) 
is  used,  the  assumption  is  usually  that  we  are  living  today  in  a  new  fellowship.  There  is, 
of  course,  something  true  in  the  slogan.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  false  in  two  ways.  The 
differences  which  cut  across  confessional  lines  are  not  merely  the  basis  of  new  fellowship  ; 
they  are  also  the  basis  of  new  divisions.  The  churches  are  all  struggling  with  the  problems 
posed  by  the  contemporary  world.  All  the  churches  have  to  realise  afresh  how  to  understand 
God,  Christ,  the  Gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  what  man  is  —  man  to  whom  this  Good 
News  is  addressed.  Through  this  struggle  the  churches  are  being  drawn  closer  together, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  this  struggle  has  even  been  the  real  impulse  in  the  astonishing  movement 
for  unity  during  the  last  decades.  But  this  new  appropriation  of  the  Gospel  also  causes 
fresh  divisions  between  the  churches.  The  great  triumphs  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
in  recent  years  must  not  blind  us  to  that  fact.  The  fellowship  has  grown  and  deepened. 
But  it  is  also  threatened  in  a  fresh  way.  Questions  of  faith  and  of  order  have  become  fresh 
bones  of  contention.  Examples  of  this  are  the  considerable  tension  about  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  the  question  of  suitable  language,  the  (often  bitter  and  desperate)  searching 
concerning  the  proper  place  and  function  of  the  institutional  element  in  the  Church,  and 
the  deep  uncertainty  of  the  spiritual  life.  These  differences,  admittedly,  do  not  develop 
into  divisions,  in  the  traditional  sense.  But  precisely  for  this  reason  they  may  be  even  more 
genuine  tensions.  At  any  rate  they  present  a  challenge  to  the  unity  of  many  individual 
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churches,  and  even  to  the  growing  ecumenical  fellowship  itself :  and  anyone  who  is  concerned 
about  unity  must  be  aware  of  this  new  larger  dimension  of  unity. 

The  slogan  about  the  differences  cutting  right  across  the  confessions  is  false  in  another 
respect  also.  It  underestimates  the  continuing  force  of  the  traditional  differences.  Although 
it  is  true,  only  too  true,  that  interest  is  decreasing  in  the  controversial  doctrinal  questions 
of  the  past,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  those  questions  still  have  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
churches.  The  differences  are  not  merely  spiritual ;  they  are  also  historical.  They  form 
part  of  our  own  past  which  has  moulded  us,  and  as  long  as  they  are  not  overcome  there 
will  always  be  friction  between  the  churches.  The  effort  to  overcome  them  is  still  far  from 
complete.  Many  churches  have  only  just  begun  to  make  such  efforts.  The  situation  is 
extraordinarily  paradoxical :  just  at  the  moment  when  all  churches  are  finally  prepared 
to  discuss  their  differences  together,  they  discover  that  the  really  crucial  issues  lie  already 
somewhere  else.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  traditional  differences  must  simply  be 
pushed  aside.  If  so,  they  would  come  up  again  ;  and  if  the  churches  really  want  to  be  free 
for  the  future,  they  must  examine  the  past  and  see  what  elements  in  their  own  history  are 
still  dividing  them. 

The  discussions  in  Bristol  clearly  showed  both  aspects  :  the  urgency  of  the  new  questions 
and  the  persistence  of  the  old  controversial  differences.  But  during  the  Conference  the 
Commission  took  a  definite  decision.  It  plans  to  give  priority  in  its  future  work  to  the  great 
controversies  of  today.  Studies  on  ecclesiology,  the  Sacraments  and  the  Ministry  will, 
of  course,  be  continued.  The  Commission  has  worked  out  detailed  recommendations  for 
a  study  on  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  and  for  a  study  on  Ordination.  The  practical  need 
for  such  studies  is  obvious.  One  need  only  think  of  the  negotiations  for  union,  which  usually 
get  into  a  stalemate  on  these  very  questions,  and  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  how  many 
churches  would  like  to  bring  about  a  renewal  in  their  existing  practice.  Suggestions  on 
these  classical  Faith  and  Order  issues  may  therefore  be  useful.  The  predominant  theme, 
however,  is  to  be  on  a  different  level.  The  central  study  will  be  entitled  Man  in  nature  and 
history.  After  all  that  has  been  said  above  it  should  be  clear  that  this  choice  is  not  a  deviation 
from  the  original  aim  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement.  The  aim  remains  the  same  :  unity 
and  full  fellowship  in  Christ ;  only  the  topic  under  discussion  has  been  adapted  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  unity  in  a  wider  dimension. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  anthropology  has  been  chosen  as  the  central  theme. 
Widely  differing  considerations  led  to  this  decision.  In  the  first  place  this  study  is  the  natural 
continuation  of  the  study  on  God  in  nature  and  history  undertaken  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Studies  during  the  last  three  years,  the 
report  on  which  was  accepted  at  Bristol  with  deep  approval.  But  there  are  deeper  reasons 
than  that  of  continuation.  The  logic  of  continuation  is  always  somewhat  dubious.  The 
great  controversies  in  the  churches  today  all  seem  to  spring  from  the  question  :  what  is 
man  ?  For  instance,  there  is  the  hermeneutical  question,  and  the  role  played  by  the  categories 
of  modern  thinking  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  There  is  the  question  of  authority 
and  that  of  institution.  Can  these  questions  be  answered  without  a  deeper  understanding 
of  what  the  Gospel  has  to  say  about  man  ?  There  was  the  World  Conference  on  Church 
and  Society  which  kept  on  talking  about  the  humanum  as  the  criterion  of  Christian  judgment 
in  the  changes  of  today’s  world  —  but  without  defining  what  that  concept  meant.  The 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  took  the  view  that  a  study  of  the  nature  of  man  might  lead 
to  the  centre,  and  thus  liberate  us  from  superficial  differences,  which  may  be  quite  unnecessary. 

(b)  Scripture  and  Tradition 

The  second  emphasis  at  Bristol  was  the  discussion  on  Scripture  and  Tradition.  As  you 
all  know,  the  Fourth  World  Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  held  at  Montreal  in  1963  dealt 
very  thoroughly  with  the  question  of  Tradition.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  report  of 
this  Section  was  perhaps  the  most  significant.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  work  should 
be  continued  just  at  this  point.  It  was  continued  on  three  different  levels.  One  group  dealt 
with  the  hermeneutics  of  Scripture  ;  a  second  group  examined  the  question  of  the  importance 
of  the  Church  Fathers  in  the  Early  Church  ;  and  a  third  group  dealt  with  the  conciliar  process 
during  the  first  centuries.  A  large  number  of  Orthodox  theologians  took  part,  especially 
in  the  second  and  third  groups.  The  findings  of  all  three  groups  were  discussed  at  Bristol 
in  the  same  section,  and  it  was  apparent  that  on  several  points  the  groups  had  been  able 
to  go  further  than  the  statements  made  at  the  World  Conference  in  Montreal.  The  most 
important  progress  is  perhaps  the  fact  that  the  discussion  has  become  far  more  concrete. 
Whereas  at  Montreal  the  statements  about  Scripture  were  still  general  and  exclusively  formal 
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in  character,  the  question  has  now  been  raised,  how  the  methods  of  historical  and  literary 
research  can  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  especially  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  The  Commission  was  sufficiently  unanimous  to  venture  to  address  a  recommendation 
to  the  World  Council,  to  make  use  of  Scripture  in  its  own  documents  in  accordance  with 
these  methods,  a  recommendation  which  of  course  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  simply  no  longer 
quoting  Scripture  at  all.  Similar  progress  towards  more  concrete  statements  was  made 
in  the  reports  on  the  Church  Fathers  and  on  the  Early  Councils.  Whereas  at  Montreal 
only  general  references  were  made  to  the  importance  of  the  first  centuries  for  the  Christian 
Church  in  subsequent  centuries,  the  question  has  now  been  raised,  how  the  Early  Fathers 
should  be  interpreted.  Tentative  proposals  for  a  patristic  hermeneutic  were  put  forward 
and  discussed.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  Councils  in  the  Early  Church.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  Conciliar  process  in  the  early  centuries  and 
the  ecumenical  movement  of  today,  and  the  churches  are  urged  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  concept  of  Conciliarity  in  their  reflections  about  ecclesiology.  During  the  next  period 
the  study  will  be  continued  with  an  enquiry  into  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  its  significance 
for  the  Church  today. 

In  connection  with  these  statements  about  Scripture  and  Tradition  something  must 
also  be  said  about  the  methods  of  the  Faith  and  Order  work.  Since  the  World  Conference 
in  Montreal  it  has  been  said  again  and  again  that  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  based 
on  a  concept  of  Holy  Scripture  which  is  too  simplicistic.  The  unity  of  the  Church  in  the 
New  Testament  is  taken  for  granted,  in  a  way  that  is  not  historically  true.  The  differences, 
sometimes  even  the  contradictions  which  are  found  in  Holy  Scripture,  have  not  been  taken 
seriously  enough.  The  meeting  at  Bristol  examined  this  criticism,  and  several  times  it  was 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  method  of  work.  During  different 
periods  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  has  been  guided  by  different  methods  :  the  most 
important  turning-point  was  undoubtedly  the  transition  from  the  comparative  method 
to  what  (since  the  Third  World  Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  in  Lund,  1952)  is  called  the 
Christological  method.  No  one  in  Bristol  disputed  the  rightness  of  that  transition.  But 
attention  was  constantly  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  future  far  more  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  differences  and  oppositions  in  the  New  Testament.  It  must  not  simply  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  New  Testament  contains  one  definite  Christology  and  one  definite  ecclesiology. 
Closer  attention  to  the  differences  would  not  make  the  struggle  for  unity  unnecessary,  as 
many  people  seem  to  fear.  A  methodical  study  of  the  differences  in  the  New  Testament 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  differences  which  separate  the  churches  today  on  the  other 
might,  on  the  contrary,  open  up  new  possibilities  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  unity.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  meeting  at  Bristol  really  proves  to  be  another  turning-point 
in  method. 

(c)  The  Eucharist  and  Worship 

Another  important  element  at  the  meeting  was  the  discussions  about  the  Eucharist.  A 
report  submitted  to  the  Commission  met  with  general  approval.  It  dealt  with  three  definite 
aspects  of  eucharistic  theology  and  practice  :  the  relation  between  anamnesis  and  epiclesis  ; 
the  catholicity  of  the  Eucharist ;  and  with  the  relation  between  the  Eucharist  and  the  agape. 
The  group  which  had  worked  on  this  report  during  the  last  three  years  had  come  to  the 
conviction  that  a  discussion  on  the  Eucharist  in  general  could  not  lead  any  further  ;  the 
group  had  preferred  to  present  definite  conclusions  concerning  definite  problems.  Most 
of  the  conclusions  were  welcomed  by  the  Commission,  namely  that  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  must  find  its  appropriate  place  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Eucharist,  that  the  catholic, 
universal  character  of  the  Church  must  be  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  lastly  that  the  celebration  of  Agapes  should  be  considered,  under  certain 
conditions.  The  consensus  about  the  Eucharist  was  felt  by  the  Commission  to  be  so  strong 
that  the  Secretariat  was  requested  to  prepare  a  publication  summarising  what  had  been 
achieved  since  the  First  World  Conference  (1927)  in  a  clear,  comprehensible  way. 

The  report  on  the  Eucharist  led  also  to  a  discussion,  which  arose  out  of  a  concrete 
proposal.  The  original  report  had  suggested  that  in  connection  with  the  Fourth  Assembly 
an  Agape  should  be  celebrated.  The  Section  which  had  to  deal  with  this  proposal  came  to 
the  unanimous  conclusion,  that  this  proposal  should  be  supported.  The  same  unanimity 
was  not  shown  in  the  plenary  session,  however.  Several  speakers  (mainly  belonging  to 
the  Reformed  tradition)  pointed  out  that  a  celebration  of  this  kind  might  be  misunderstood 
as  a  substitute  for  Intercommunion.  The  Agape  as  it  was  celebrated  in  the  Early  Church 
could  not  be  reintroduced  until  the  churches  had  regained  their  unity.  As  there  was  no 
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unanimity  it  was  finally  decided  to  pass  on  the  suggestion  to  the  Central  Committee,  together 
with  a  summary  of  the  discussion.  Perhaps  I  should  add  that  —  probably  for  the  first  time 
in  the  annals  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  —  young  people  intervened  in  the  discussion 
with  posters.  On  the  day  after  the  discussion,  behind  the  Chairman’s  seat  was  a  poster 
carrying  the  words  “Agape  is  OK”  in  large  letters  —  a  statement  which  if  the  word  “Agape” 
is  taken  in  its  wider  sense  is  hardly  disputable. 

Of  course,  the  Commission  also  discussed  how  the  studies  on  Worship  should  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Much  will  depend  on  the  conclusions  reached  by  Section  5  of  the  Assembly.  But 
one  thing  is  clear  :  the  study  will  be  continued  on  two  levels.  On  the  one  hand  the  theme 
of  Baptism,  Confirmation  and  the  Eucharist  will  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  past 
study  on  the  Eucharist.  On  the  other  hand  (in  accordance  with  the  central  theme)  the 
question  of  prayer  is  to  be  examined.  How  is  prayer  to  be  understood  ?  What  is  its  basis 
and  how  is  it  possible  ?  For  what  should  we  pray  today,  and  how  ?  A  Commission  which 
organises  every  year  a  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  has  every  reason  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  prayer. 

(d)  The  extension  and  organisation  of  the  theological  conversation 

During  the  last  few  years  a  tremendous  extension  has  taken  place  in  the  ecumenical 
movement.  New  points  of  view  have  been  drawn  into  the  ecumenical  conversation,  and 
the  theological  problems  to  be  dealt  with  have  increased  and  become  more  complicated. 
Nearly  every  ecumenical  gathering  recognises  in  its  report  this  extension  of  the  theological 
conversation.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  Bristol  dealt  not  so  much  with  the 
mere  fact  of  this  extension.  It  rather  raised  the  question,  how  the  ecumenical  theological 
conversation  can  be  placed  on  a  still  broader  basis  within  the  WCC.  Several  speakers  urged 
that  representatives  of  new  theological  trends  and  of  the  younger  generation  should  also 
be  drawn  into  the  work.  But  most  important  of  all,  the  Commission  repeatedly  expressed 
the  wish  that  a  larger  number  of  churches  which  do  not  belong  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  should  be  represented  on  the  Commission.  As  you  know,  membership  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  not  confined  to  representatives  of  member-churches  of 
the  World  Council.  This  rule  (which  was  laid  down  when  the  World  Council  was  first 
formed,  and  has  been  maintained  ever  since)  makes  it  possible  for  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  to  be  a  meeting  place  for  even  wider  divergences  than  those  within  the  World 
Council  itself.  It  has  helped  to  keep  the  theological  discussion  focussed  upon  all  Christian 
traditions  in  their  mutual  interdependence  and  not  to  get  caught  up  in  internal  questions. 
At  its  meeting  in  Bristol  the  Commission  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  this  fact  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  special  character  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  within  the  World 
Council  would  not  only  be  maintained  in  future,  but  also  extended.  The  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  must  be  the  place  (or  become  the  place,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so)  where 
the  whole  range  and  diversity  of  the  theological  differences  can  be  examined. 

If  the  theological  conversation  is  becoming  wider  and  wider,  however,  one  must  ask 
oneself  how  it  can  be  better  coordinated.  During  recent  years  the  conversations  about 
Faith  and  Order  questions  have  been  increased  on  all  levels  without  any  doubt.  A  great 
deal  of  overlapping  could  be  avoided,  if  there  were  a  closer  connection  between  the  separate 
conversations.  Of  course,  the  Commission  has  no  right  even  to  plead  for  such  coordination, 
much  less  to  make  a  concrete  request  for  it.  On  this  point  the  Constitution  defines  the 
limits  of  its  competence  with  absolute  clarity.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  during  recent 
years  more  and  more  wishes  have  been  expressed  to  the  Commission,  that  it  should  serve 
as  a  centre  for  exchange  of  information.  The  Commission  has  examined  the  possibilities  for 
this,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  exists  a  desire  for  it,  the  relations  should 
be  extended  in  several  directions.  I  mention  the  following  examples  : 

i)  World  Families  of  Churches.  During  recent  years  several  churches  have  held  ecumenical 
conversations  on  a  universal  level.  Previously  they  had  seldom  participated  directly  in 
ecumenical  work.  Today  however,  bilateral  Commissions  have  become  a  new  element 
of  the  ecumenical  movement.  This  is  partly  a  consequence  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
and  of  the  ecumenical  activity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  after  the  Vatican  Council. 
But  it  is  also  due  to  other  reasons.  Most  of  these  conversations  form  part  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  movement,  both  in  content  and  intention.  The  Commission  held  the  view  that  many 
of  these  studies  could  be  of  value  for  the  general  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  that  contact 
must  therefore  be  established  with  them.  The  Commission  decided  to  offer  to  the  World 
Communions  the  appointment  of  liaison  consultants.  Their  task  would  consist  in  ensuring 
the  regular  exchange  of  information. 
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ii)  Negotiations  for  union.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  always  been  particularly 
interested  in  negotiations  for  union,  and  in  the  problems  raised  by  such  negotiations.  But 
the  task  is  still  increasing.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  It  is  because  the  number  of  negotia¬ 
tions  has  increased  greatly,  and  unions  —  or,  more  accurately,  possibilities  of  union  — 
have  become  a  serious  factor  in  the  life  of  many  churches.  Contact  and  exchange  between 
the  various  negotiations  are  therefore  becoming  an  increasingly  obvious  necessity.  It  is 
a  waste  of  energy,  if  the  churches  in  each  particular  country  are  conducting  negotiations 
as  though  many  steps  had  not  already  been  taken  in  other  countries  —  (both  successful 
and  unsuccessful).  The  churches  can  learn  from  one  another,  and  even  if  the  time  which 
is  needed  for  the  overcoming  of  psychological  obstacles  cannot  be  shortened,  still,  a  great 
number  of  theological  and  practical  detours  can  be  avoided.  The  larger  the  number  of 
churches  engaged  in  union  negotiations,  the  more  urgent  is  the  question  of  the  future 
relationships  between  churches.  How  will  they  express  the  universality  of  the  Church  ? 
None  of  them  —  and  here  there  is  unanimity  —  wants  to  see  a  world  confessional  body 
of  united  churches.  The  question  of  mutual  relations  requires,  however,  all-round  clarifica¬ 
tion.  But  contact  is  necessary  for  a  much  deeper  reason.  The  theological  and  ecclesiological 
basis  of  unity  requires  constant  revision.  The  model,  which  consciously  or  unconsciously 
underlies  most  negotiations,  comes  from  a  time,  the  theological  and  ecclesiological  pre¬ 
suppositions  of  which  cannot  simply  be  taken  over  today.  The  model  is,  however,  still 
in  use,  to  some  extent  for  good  reasons.  The  need  to  take  account  of  new  theological  insights 
is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  ;  and  this  task  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  conversation 
between  the  various  negotiations.  A  first  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  different  negotia¬ 
tions  has  already  taken  place  last  spring.  It  sent  a  whole  series  of  recommendations  to 
the  Commission  —  and  the  Commission  decided  to  take  them  up,  as  far  as  possible.  In 
any  case,  similar  meetings  are  to  take  place  at  regular  intervals  in  future. 

iii)  Decentralised  Faith  and  Order  Work.  Finally  it  is  being  increasingly  emphasised 
that  the  real  emphasis  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  lies  not  at  the  international  level, 
but  in  the  various  churches  and  countries.  It  was  noted  with  approval  that  numerous  regional 
and  local  Faith  and  Order  meetings  have  occurred  during  the  past  few  years.  Let  me  remind 
you  only  of  the  great  Asian  Faith  and  Order  Conference,  which  EACC  organised  in  Hong 
Kong  in  the  autumn  of  1966  ;  and  of  the  various  meetings  in  the  United  States,  generally 
organised  by  councils  of  churches.  The  Commission  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  develop¬ 
ment  should  as  far  as  possible  be  encouraged.  It  realised,  that  in  making  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  it  was  raising  a  question  for  the  councils  of  churches  themselves.  What  is  their  role? 
What  is  the  significance  of  theology  in  their  activities  ?  One  of  the  remarkable  characteristics 
of  many  councils  of  churches  is  that  they  confine  their  activities  to  practical  cooperation, 
and  leave  the  theological  work  to  be  done  by  the  individual  churches.  Many  councils  therefore 
run  the  danger  of  becoming  merely  associations  for  the  fulfilling  of  limited  aims.  A  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  nature  and  future  development  of  local  councils  of  churches  is  becoming 
urgent  —  both  for  this  and  for  other  reasons,  including  the  question  of  Roman  Catholic 
participation. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  I  must  mention  a  more  technical  point.  During  this  meeting 
the  Commission  discussed  the  revision  of  its  constitution  and  accepted  it  with  a  few  changes. 
In  order  to  acquire  the  force  of  law,  this  text  has  to  be  ratified  by  the  Central  Committee. 
The  changes  are  not  great.  The  revision,  which  took  several  years,  was  primarily  undertaken 
in  order  to  eliminate  a  number  of  archaic  formulations  and  definitions,  which  were  no 
longer  applicable.  The  new  text  secures  more  flexibility  for  the  Commission  and  especially 
the  secretariat  in  setting  up  its  work.  Where  formerly  our  concern  was  with  international 
theological  commissions,  now  we  are  better  able  to  take  into  account  the  whole  range  of 
Faith  and  Order  activities.  During  the  Bristol  meeting  the  proposal  was  made  and  accepted 
to  increase  the  maximum  membership  from  120  to  150,  in  order  to  facilitate  increased 
participation  of  representatives  of  non-member  churches.  It  was  immediately  added  that 
this  increase  can  only  be  realised  gradually,  and  within  the  limits  of  financial  possibilities. 
The  new  constitution  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Commission. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  whole  presentation,  during  the  meeting  in  Bristol  a  push  was 
given  to  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order.  It  would  be  untrue  to  call  it  a  sudden  push. 
It  goes  back  to  the  World  Conference  in  Montreal  (1963),  where  it  became  clear  for  the 
first  time  —  in  a  “promising  chaos”  as  was  then  said  —  that  new  themes  should  come  into 
the  foreground.  Since  then  the  chaos  has  to  some  extent  cleared.  The  work  of  the  last 
few  years  has  enabled  us  to  see  the  direction  which  the  new  concerns  must  take.  Answers 
to  the  new  questions  are  not  yet  available  —  only  the  first  attempts  have  been  made.  But 
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the  programme  which  the  Commission  has  set  itself  has  enough  shape  to  look  into  the 
future  with  expectations. 


Appendix  VIII  (a) 


Revision  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

as  approved  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  Bristol  1967, 
submitted  to  the  Central  Committee,  Crete,  for  ratification 


1.  Title 

The  Commission  shall  be  called  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

2.  Meanings 

In  this  Constitution  : 

The  Commission  means  the  above-named  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

The  Officers  of  the  Commission  mean  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee. 

The  Working  Committee  means  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order. 

The  Secretariat  means  the  Secretariat  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

The  Council  means  the  above-named  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Assembly  means  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council. 

The  Central  Committee  means  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council. 

3.  Governing  Principles 

In  all  its  activities  the  Commission  shall  observe  two  cardinal  principles,  viz.  : 

(a)  that  its  main  work  is  to  draw  churches  into  conversation  and  study,  in  such  a  way 
that  none  is  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  its  convictions  or  to  compromise  them,  and  all  are  invited 
to  share  reciprocally  in  giving  and  receiving.  In  the  conduct  of  such  conversations,  differences 
are  to  be  recorded  as  honestly  as  agreements. 

(b)  that  only  the  churches  themselves  are  competent  to  initiate  steps  towards  union, 
by  entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  the  Commission  is  to  act,  on 
their  invitation,  as  helper  and  adviser. 

4.  Functions 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  are  : 

(a)  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  keep  prominently 
before  the  Council,  and  also  before  churches  within  and  outside  its  membership,  the  obligation 
to  manifest  that  unity  for  the  sake  of  their  Lord  and  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  His 
mission  in  the  World. 

(b)  to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  as  bear  on  this  task  and  to 
examine  the  related  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors. 

(c)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  and  growth  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

(d)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  of  the  churches  to  one  another  which 
cause  difficulties  or  which  particularly  require  theological  clarification. 

(e)  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best  means  available,  reports  of 
Faith  and  Order  meetings  and  studies. 
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(f)  to  provide  information  concerning  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards 
closer  unity  with  one  another. 

(g)  to  provide  occasions  for  consultation  among  those  whose  churches  are  engaged 
in  union  negotiations. 

5.  Organisation 

(a)  In  its  general  lines  of  policy  and  programme,  the  Commission  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Assembly  or  to  the  Central  Committee  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  150  members  appointed  by  each 
Assembly,  from  amongst  candidates  nominated  by  the  Commission  or  Working  Committee. 
All  these  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  Assembly. 

(c)  Since  the  size  of  the  Commission  precludes  full  representation  of  member  churches 
of  the  Council,  appointments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  capacity  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  Commission.  At  the  same  time,  care  shall  be  taken  to  secure  a  reasonable 
geographical  and  confessional  representation  of  churches,  on  the  Commission  and  among 
the  Officers  and  Secretaries. 

(d)  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the  nomination  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  Working  Committee. 

(e)  Before  any  candidate  is  nominated  under  (b)  or  (d)  above,  steps  shall  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  his  name  is  acceptable  to  the  church  to  which  he  belongs. 

(f)  Members  of  churches  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour,  but  whose 
churches  do  not  belong  to  the  Council,  are  eligible  for  membership  on  the  Commission. 


6.  World  Conferences 

(a)  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  may  be  held  when,  on  recommendation 
of  the  Commission,  the  Central  Committee  so  approves. 

(b)  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  Conferences  shall  be  addressed  to  churches 
throughout  the  world  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour. 

(c)  Such  Conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  churches 
to  represent  them.  Youth  delegates,  special  advisers  and  observers  may  also  be  invited. 

(d)  Careful  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  communication  of  the  reports  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  World  Conferences  to  the  churches. 


7.  Meetings  of  the  Commission 

(a)  The  Commission  shall  normally  meet  once  in  three  years  but  may  be  convened 
at  any  time  by  the  Working  Committee. 

(b)  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meetings  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  for  keeping  its  minutes  and  other  records,  and  in  consultation  with  the  Chairman 
for  preparing  its  agenda. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Vice-Chairmen, 
shall  preside  at  such  meetings.  In  the  absence  of  these  officers,  the  meeting  shall  elect  its 
own  Chairman.  One-third  of  the  total  membership  (including  proxies)  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission,  by  advance  notice  to  the  Secretariat,  may  name 
a  proxy  to  represent  him  at  any  meeting  at  which  he  is  unable  to  be  present. 

(e)  Other  persons  may  be  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak,  if  the  Chairman  so  rules, 
but  they  may  not  vote. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  normally  conduct  its  business  according  to  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  Central  Committee.  Questions  arising  about  procedure  shall  be  decided 
by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 

8.  Chairman  of  the  Commission 

(a)  The  Chairman,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Working  Committee,  shall  be  elected 
by  a  majority  of  votes  at  a  duly  convened  meeting  of  the  Commission. 
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(b)  The  Chairman  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  election,  and 
shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  the  office  of  Chairman  falling  vacant,  the  other  officers  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  together  be  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  an  acting  Chairman,  until 
a  meeting  of  the  Commission  takes  place. 

9.  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Commission 

(a)  The  Vice-chairmen  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Working  Committee.  The  number  of  Vice-chairmen  shall  not  exceed  four. 

(b)  Vice-chairmen  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

10.  The  Working  Committee 

(a)  The  Commission  shall  nominate  from  among  its  own  members,  for  appointment 
by  the  Central  Committee,  a  Working  Committee  of  not  more  than  25  members.  Members 
of  the  Working  Committee  shall  hold  office  from  one  meeting  of  the  Commission  until 
the  next  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  Working  Committee  shall  be  filled  by  nominations  made  by  the 
Committee  itself  from  the  membership  of  the  Commission,  and  submitted  to  the  Central 
Committee  for  appointment. 

(c)  In  order  to  ensure  representation  of  its  study  groups,  the  Working  Committee 
may  invite  members  of  these  to  attend  its  meetings  as  consultants. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  Vice-chairmen  of  the  Commission  shall,  ex  officio,  be  additional 
members  of  the  Working  Committee. 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission. 
He  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  and  be  eligible  for  re-election.  If  he  is  absent  from  a 
meeting,  the  Committee  shall  appoint  its  own  acting  Chairman. 

(f)  The  Working  Committee  shall  normally  meet  once  a  year,  but  may  be  convened 
at  any  time  by  its  Chairman  in  consultation  with  the  other  officers  of  the  Commission. 

(g)  The  Working  Committee  shall  have  power  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
in  all  appropriate  matters  where  action  is  required  before  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  can 
be  convened. 

(h)  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meetings  of  the  Working 
Committee,  for  keeping  minutes  and  other  records,  and,  in  consultation  with  the  Chairman, 
for  preparing  its  agenda. 

( i )  The  Working  Committee  shall  nominate  two  of  its  members  to  serve  on  the  Divisional 
Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies. 

(j)  The  quorum  for  a  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  shall  be  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  its  total  membership. 

(k)  If  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  hold  a  meeting  the  Chairman  and  Secretariat 
shall  decide  that  there  is  business  needing  immediate  action  by  the  Working  Committee, 
it  shall  be  permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post  the  opinions  of  its  members,  and  the  majority 
opinion  thus  ascertained  shall  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  the  decision  of  a  duly  convened 
meeting. 


11.  The  Secretariat 

(a)  The  appointment  and  re-appointment  of  members  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  made 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council,  upon  nomination  by  the  Working  Committee 
and  after  due  consultation  with  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Council.  These  Secretaries 
shall  be  employed  by  the  Council,  normally  on  a  full-time  basis. 

(b)  A  sufficient  number  of  Secretaries  shall  be  appointed  for  the  adequate  performance 
of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Secretariat  shall  maintain  full  consultation  and  cooperation  with  the  General 
Secretariat  of  the  Council,  with  the  Division  of  Studies,  and,  as  required,  with  other  Divisions 
and  Departments.  The  Working  Committee  shall  name  a  member  of  the  Secretariat  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Council  staff  group  responsible  for  policy. 
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(d)  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  agreed  at  meetings  of  the  Commission 
or  the  Working  Committee.  To  this  end  the  Secretariat  shall  keep  in  regular  contact  with 
the  Officers  and  other  members  of  the  Commission. 

12.  Faith  and  Order  Studies 

(a)  The  Commission  shall  normally  decide  on  the  subjects,  priorities,  and  general 
plans  of  new  and  continuing  study  projects.  The  Working  Committee  shall  organise,  guide 
and  coordinate  such  studies  which  may  be  carried  out  by  international,  regional  or  national 
groups,  by  special  consultations,  or  by  other  appropriate  means. 

(b)  The  Secretariat,  as  authorised  by  the  Working  Committee,  shall  invite  persons 
to  serve  on  these  groups  and  designate  their  officers.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  special 
competence  in  the  fields  of  study  concerned,  and  to  the  need  for  the  representation  of  a 
variety  of  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  theological  viewpoints. 

(c)  Study  groups  shall  normally  include  both  those  who  are,  and  those  who  are  not, 
members  of  the  Commission.  They  may  also  include  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  member 
churches  of  the  Council. 

(d)  In  planning  such  studies,  all  possible  contact  shall  be  sought  or  maintained  with 
allied  work  already  in  progress  under  such  auspices  as  those  of  regional  or  national  councils 
or  of  individual  churches,  or  of  ecumenical  institutes,  as  well  as  the  Council’s  Division 
of  Studies. 

(e)  Study  groups  shall  prepare  reports,  as  requested,  for  discussion  in  the  Commission 
at  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order,  or  at  Assemblies. 

(f)  The  publication  of  such  reports  and  of  other  Faith  and  Order  papers  shall  be  the 
responsibility  normally  of  the  Secretariat,  provided  that  adequate  financial  resources  are 
available. 

13.  Finance 

(a)  The  normal  working  expenses  of  the  Commission  and  its  Secretariat  shall  be  borne 
by  the  general  budget  of  the  Council.  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  drawing  up 
an  annual  budget  of  expenditure  for  submission,  through  normal  Council  procedures,  to 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  financial  report  annually  to  the  Working  Committee. 

(c)  The  Commission  or  its  Working  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  deciding  the 
allocation  of  available  funds  to  particular  studies,  and  the  Secretariat  shall  communicate 
such  decisions  to  the  officers  of  study  groups. 

14.  Revision  of  the  Constitution 

Any  proposed  amendment  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  circulated  in  writing  by  the 
Working  Committee  to  members  of  the  Commission  at  least  three  months  before  the  meeting 
at  which  it  is  to  be  considered  for  adoption.  If  it  is  approved  by  at  least  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  Commission  members  present,  it  shall  be  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  Assembly 
or  the  Central  Committee,  whichever  meets  first. 


Appendix  IX 


Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 

World  Council  of  Churches 

Second  Report 


I.  General  Remarks 

1.  The  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  has  not  yet  finished  its  task.  It  was  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  1965 
by  mutual  agreement  between  the  authorities  of  both  bodies  in  order  “to  work  out  the 
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principles  which  should  be  observed  in  further  collaboration  and  the  methods  which  should 
be  used.”  1 

The  group  has  studied  the  nature  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  especially  the  relations 
between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  We  give  here 
some  of  its  conclusions.  The  field  is  so  wide  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  Joint  Working 
Group  to  explain  why  it  has  not  completed  its  task  in  such  a  short  time.  Experience  alone 
will  make  it  possible  to  say  where  the  real  possibilities  lie  which  the  study  has  glimpsed. 
Moreover,  the  relations  between  churches  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  change.  New  theological 
problems  are  coming  to  the  fore  and  unforeseen  situations  are  arising. 

2.  The  relations  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  problems  involved  can  be  seriously  considered  only  if  they  are  understood 
as  being  within  the  whole  ecumenical  movement,  which  is  an  entirely  new  phenomenon 
characteristic  of  our  time.  Although  the  ecumenical  movement  is  something  new,  the  deep 
realities  on  which  it  is  based  are  very  old.  Christians  and  the  churches  to  which  they  belong 
are  linked  together  through  their  faith  in  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  and  through 
their  desire  to  glorify  God  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  all  share  important 
elements  of  faith,  of  sacramental  life  and  of  ministry.  Above  all,  they  have  a  common 
point  of  reference,  the  Word  of  God,  witnessed  to  by  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  for  them 
is  not  only  an  object  of  study  and  meditation  but  a  norm  for  living. 

3.  Today,  without  ignoring  or  minimising  the  essential  differences  between  them,  Chris¬ 
tians  are  re-discovering  in  other  churches  these  values  which  are  part  of  the  unique  Chris¬ 
tian  heritage.  They  are  discovering  that  a  partial  communion  already  exists  between  them, 
and  they  want  to  extend  that  communion  to  its  fulness.  The  whole  ecumenical  movement 
is  searching  for  that  fulness,  that  unity  of  all  Christians,  in  order  to  bear  testimony  to  Christ 
in  the  world  today.  It  expresses  itself  in  a  whole  series  of  initiatives  in  which  Christians 
cooperate:  intercession,  study,  collaboration,  experiments  in  joint  witness...  But  within 
this  multiplicity  the  ecumenical  movement  is  unique.  All  those  churches  which  are  concerned 
to  strengthen  the  links  between  Christians  are  participating  in  one  single  movement. 

4.  There  is  a  host  of  those  who  contribute  to  the  ecumenical  movement,  it  is  not  our 
task  to  draw  up  a  complete  list  of  them.  We  wish  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the  special 
function  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  service 
of  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  to  grasp  as  clearly  as  possible  what  the  relationship  between 
them  should  be. 

5.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a  unique  instrument  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
How  can  churches  which  are  still  separated  live  and  bear  witness  regularly  together  without 
abandoning  their  convictions  ?  The  World  Council  of  Churches  was  formed  in  order  to 
give  a  concrete  answer  to  this  question.  It  is  a  fellowship  of  over  200  churches,  for  which 
it  has  increasingly  become  a  place  and  a  centre  for  common  witness,  collaboration,  mutual 
aid  and  a  common  search  for  unity.  It  has  thus  enabled  its  members  to  deepen  and  extend 
their  common  Christian  experience. 

6.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  also  making  a  notable  contribution  to  the  ecumenical 
movement,  especially  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  The  labours,  spread  over  more 
than  thirty  years,  of  some  of  the  best  Roman  Catholic  theologians  prepared  the  way  for 
official  entry  into  the  ecumenical  movement  under  the  pontificate  of  John  XXIII  through 
the  creation  of  a  special  Secretariat  for  Christian  Unity.  During  the  Vatican  Council,  in 
its  Decree  on  Ecumenism,  the  Catholic  Church  explained  the  principles  which  inspire  its 
action  in  this  field  and  instructed  all  the  Bishops  to  promote  ecumenism. 

7.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  being  drawn 
closer  together  by  their  common  service  in  promoting  the  one  ecumenical  movement.  This 
very  fact  is  forcing  both  institutions  to  define  their  mutual  relationships,  while  taking  due 
account  of  their  disparity.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a  fellowship  of  churches, 
whereas  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  one  Church.  Joint  study  and  the  needs  of  the 
situations  that  arise  will  make  it  possible  gradually  to  define  the  exact  relation  between 
those  dissimilar  entities. 


1  Mandate  of  the  Joint  Working  Group,  see  The  Ecumenical  Review ,  1965,  No.  3, 
pp.  171-173,  and  the  “Osservatore  Romano”  —  February  20,  1966,  p.  7. 
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8.  It  is  important  for  us  to  clarify  the  criterion  which  fixed  these  relations  in  the  past, 
and  according  to  which  they  must  become  increasingly  close  in  future.  This  criterion  must 
be  sought  in  the  service  of  the  one  and  only  ecumenical  movement.  The  essential  question, 
which  must  constantly  be  asked  afresh,  is  the  following  :  what  form  should  be  given  to  the 
relations  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  order 
to  witness  to  Christ  and  to  serve  better  the  unity  which  He  desires  for  His  Church  ? 

9.  How  should  one  reply  to  this  question  today  ?  Their  common  service  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  forces  both  these  institutions  to  envisage  their  future  relations  as  a  prolongation 
and  an  accentuation  of  the  relations  established  between  them  during  the  past  two  years. 
Without  entering  into  other  consideration,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  think 
that  for  the  moment  the  common  cause  of  Christian  unity  would  not  be  furthered  if  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  were  to  join  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  consider  the  present  form  of  relationship  as  permanent.  They  realise  the 
need  for  re-formulating  in  the  near  future  the  mandate  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  and 
modifying  its  composition.  Within  this  modified  setting  they  must  continue  and  deepen 
their  study  of  the  bases  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  its  unity  and  its  concrete  achievements. 
This  search  will  enable  them  to  take  another  step  forward. 

10.  The  aim  of  the  present  document  is  to  set  out  briefly  the  concrete  results  of  the 
exchanges  that  have  already  taken  place,  and  to  indicate  a  vision  of  the  future  in  which  the 
Joint  Working  Group  foresees  the  need  for  constantly  more  dynamic  relations  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


II.  Report  on  Work  so  far  achieved  ;  with  Recommendations  for  its  Continuation 

1.  The  Faith  and  Worship  of  the  Churches 

(a)  The  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 

For  whatever  purpose  Christians  come  together  they  will  also  meet  for  common  prayer. 
Those  who  believe  in  Christ  know  that  they  depend  on  Him  for  everything.  For  this  reason 
the  separated  Christians  will  only  be  able  to  advance  on  the  way  to  unity  if  again  and  again 
they  turn  together  to  God  through  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  ask  for  renewed  clarity  and 
freedom. 

The  Joint  Working  Group  concerned  itself  first  with  the  problem  of  “worship  at  ecumenical 
gatherings.”  Some  guidelines  were  attached  to  the  first  official  report.  Since  then  it  has 
dealt  in  the  first  place  with  the  “Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity.”  From  the  beginning 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  this  week  has  been  the  source  of  many  new  initiatives.  Today 
it  is  being  observed  by  more  and  more  churches.  The  Joint  Working  Group  desiring  to 
serve  the  churches  in  this  observance  made  therefore  arrangements  for  arriving  at  a  fuller 
measure  of  agreement  both  on  the  concept  of  prayer  for  unity  and  on  ways  of  preparing 
for  the  Week  of  Prayer.  A  consultation  organised  by  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity  and  the  Secretariat  on  Faith  and  Order  (October  16-20,  1966)  came  to  the  following 
conclusions  : 

(i)  A  team  shall  be  formed  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  centres  working  in  this  field. 

(ii)  The  task  of  this  team  shall  primarily  consist  in  the  annual  preparation  of  the 
leaflet  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  at  the  free  disposal  of  churches  and  councils 
of  churches. 

(iii)  The  churches  in  the  various  countries  shall  be  encouraged  to  adapt  the  text 
of  the  leaflet  according  to  their  needs.  The  adaptation  in  each  country  should 
be  made  as  far  as  possible  in  ecumenical  cooperation. 

(iv)  The  Week  is  not  observed  on  the  same  date  in  all  countries.  While  the  majority 
keep  the  week  January  18-25,  some  countries,  for  different  reasons,  have  chosen 
other  dates  (especially  the  period  between  Ascension  and  Pentecost).  None  of 
these  dates  is  to  be  considered  as  universally  binding,  but  it  is  important  that 
all  churches  in  one  country  should  observe  the  Week  of  Prayer  on  the  same 
date.2 


2  For  more  details  see  report  from  the  Consultation  published  in  One  in  Christ,  July  1967. 
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(b)  The  Date  of  Easter 

The  efforts  to  reach  a  common  date  for  Easter  accepted  by  all  Christians  have  been 
continued.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  organised  an  enquiry  on  the  subject  and 
many  of  the  member  churches  have  already  sent  in  their  replies.  The  question  will  be  further 
examined  on  the  basis  of  these  replies.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  created  a  com¬ 
mission  for  the  study  of  the  issue.  The  Joint  Working  Group  is  aware  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  this  problem.  A  solution  cannot  be  expected  in  the  near  future,  since  it  must 
be  based  on  solid  agreement  between  all  the  churches. 

(c)  The  Theological  Commission  on  Catholicity  and  Apostolicity 

In  its  first  official  report  the  Joint  Working  Group  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Theological  Commission  of  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  and  the 
Secretariat  on  Faith  and  Order.  This  Commission  has  now  been  appointed  and  has  held  its 
first  meeting  (May  19-24,  1967).  It  is  not  yet  ready  with  any  results.  If  it  is  to  deal  in  full 
with  the  subject  entrusted  to  it  the  deepest  differences  between  the  churches  need  to  be 
examined  and  discussed.  This  will  demand  a  considerable  amount  of  time. 

The  Commission  consists  of  the  following  members  : 

Prof.  Savvas  Agourides 
Prof.  Giuseppe  Alberigo 
Prof.  Jean  Bose 
Rev.  Raymond  E.  Brown,  S.S. 

Rev.  Alexandre  Ganoczy 
R6v.  Pere  Jerome  Hamer,  O.P. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.N.D.  Kelly 

Rev.  Dom  Emmanuel  Lanne,  O.S.B. 

R6v.  Prof.  John  Meyendorff 

Prof.  Paul  Minear 

Prof.  Wolfhart  Pannenberg 

Hochw.  Dr.  R.  Schnackenburg 

Rev.  Dr.  Lukas  Vischer 

Prof.  Claude  Welch 

Rev.  Prof.  Jon  Witte,  S.J. 

(d)  Authority  of  the  Bible 

As  certain  exegetical  and  theological  trends  have  a  considerable  impact  on  the  search 
for  the  visible  unity  among  Christians,  the  Joint  Working  Group  intends  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  interpretation  under  both  ecumenical  and  pastoral 
aspects. 


2.  Unity  and  Mission 

(a)  The  Common  Witness  of  the  Churches 

Division  is  an  obstacle  to  the  effective  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  For  is  the  message 
of  reconciliation  not  denied  if  Christians  live  side  by  side  without  themselves  being  reconciled 
to  each  other  ?  All  churches  feel  the  contradiction  of  this  situation.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  are  seeking  today  to  re-establish  their  communion.  A  common  witness  will  proclaim 
the  Gospel  more  effectively.  The  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
express  this  intention  by  their  common  life  and  action  in  the  Council ;  it  has  been  particularly 
underlined  by  the  integration  of  the  International  Missionary  Council.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  affirmed  the  same  intention  in  the  Decrees  on  Ecumenism  (para.  12)  and  on  the 
Missionary  Activity  of  the  Church. 

Common  witness  presupposes  ecclesial  communion.  Therefore  it  can  become  full  reality 
only  when  the  churches  will  have  reached  unity  in  doctrine  and  life  sufficient  to  live  in  com¬ 
munion.  Such  communion  will  be  the  perfect  form  of  common  witness.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  churches  cannot  already  in  many  respects  bear  witness  together  to  the  name 
of  Christ.  As  common  witness  raises  questions  with  regard  to  the  central  content  of  the 
Gospel,  it  can  happen  that  ecumenical  activities  avoid  anything  which  goes  beyond  practical 
collaboration.  This  tendency  must  be  resisted.  All  ecumenical  work  must  serve  the  purpose 
of  glorifying  the  name  of  Christ. 
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Common  witness  in  missionary  situations  calls  in  particular  for  a  thorough  examination. 
For  this  reason  the  Joint  Working  Group  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  special  working  party 
should  as  soon  as  possible  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  exploring  possibilities  in  this  field. 
Its  members  should  be  so  chosen  that  both  the  theological  and  practical  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  dealt  with  successfully. 

(b)  Non-Christian  Religions 

Relationships  with  the  non-Christian  religions  are  being  discussed  afresh  in  many  churches 
and  it  is  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  theological  problems  concerned  with  these  rela¬ 
tionships  can  be  best  discussed  on  an  ecumenical  basis.  The  Joint  Working  Group  heard 
reports  about  various  meetings  and  especially  about  a  consultation  held  at  Kandy,  Ceylon 
(February  27-March  6,  1967)  on  the  “dialogue  with  non-Christian  religions.”  The  Consulta¬ 
tion  had  been  organised  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  but  was  attended  also  by  a 
number  of  participants  named  by  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  Non-Christian  Religions. 
The  Joint  Working  Group  feels  unanimously  that  such  contacts  need  to  be  continued  and 
increased. 

3.  Laity  and  Unity 

(a)  Conversations  on  the  Role  of  the  Laity 

The  role  of  the  laity  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  which  statements  on  both  sides  have 
constantly  affirmed,  has  received  high  priority  in  the  Joint  Working  Group’s  discussions 
from  the  beginning.  The  first  informal  discussion  on  laity  questions  took  place  at  Glion, 
Switzerland,  in  January  1964,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Permanent  Committee  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Congresses  of  the  Lay  Apostolate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (COPECIAL) 
and  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  This  meeting 
was  followed  up  by  an  Ecumenical  Consultation  at  Gazzada,  Italy,  in  September  1965, 
sponsored  by  COPECIAL  and  the  Laity  Department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

There  has  been  cooperation  also  in  the  programme  planning  of  the  forthcoming  Third 
World  Congress  for  the  Lay  Apostolate  (Rome,  October  1967),  to  which  the  various  churches, 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  also  the  World  Alliance  of  YMCA’s  and  the  World 
YWCA  have  been  invited  to  send  observer-consultants.  These  and  other  non-Catholic 
lay  observer-consultants  proposed  by  national  Catholic  delegations  to  the  Congress,  will 
fully  participate  in  the  discussions  and  seminars. 

The  establishment  of  the  Pontifical  Council  on  the  Laity  with  a  permanent  secretariat 
in  Rome  has  opened  up  new  possibilities.  On  the  one  hand,  the  type  of  cooperation  begun 
with  COPECIAL  can  continue  on  a  more  official  and  permanent  basis,  since  COPECIAL’s 
work  will  be  absorbed  by  the  Consilium  after  the  forthcoming  World  Congress  ;  the  Consilium, 
at  its  first  meeting,  favourably  considered  tentative  plans  suggested  by  the  WCC  Laity 
Department  for  a  further  consultation  along  the  lines  of  Glion  and  Gazzada.  On  the  other 
hand,  new  forms  of  cooperation  will  be  able  to  develop  as  soon  as  the  relation  of  the  Consilium 
to  the  various  Lay  Catholic  International  Organisations  is  clearly  structured. 

(b)  Women’s  Cooperation 

Ecumenical  conversation  between  women  at  international  level  began  at  Vicarello,  near 
Rome,  in  October  1965.  This  was  a  meeting  of  lay  women,  deaconesses,  and  religious  on 
the  changing  roles  of  women  and  forms  of  service  in  the  churches.  It  was  sponsored  by 
the  Secretariat  for  Unity  and  the  WCC  Department  on  Cooperation  between  Men  and  Women 
in  Church,  Family  and  Society.  The  conversations  have  been  continued  between  groups 
from  COPECIAL  and  the  WCC  Department  during  preparation  for  the  Third  World 
Congress  of  the  Lay  Apostolate. 

In  June  1966,  a  meeting  for  women  from  various  organisations  on  either  side  was  held 
at  Cret-Berard,  Switzerland,  focussing  on  : 

—  Ecumenical  education  at  “grass-roots”  level 

—  Possibility  of  common  action  through  joint  projects  of  service  to  humanity,  etc. 

This  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  WCC  Department  on  Cooperation  and  the  Conference 
of  Catholic  International  Organisations  ;  they  also  sponsored  from  June  19-24,  1967  a 
Conference  at  Taize,  bringing  together  some  100  women,  most  of  them  national  executives 
of  church-related  organisations.  The  theme  of  the  Conference  was  “Christian  Women  — 
Co-artisans  of  a  Changing  Society.” 
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(c)  Education  —  General  and  Religious 

There  are  many  aspects  in  the  field  of  Christian  education  which  need  discussion  and 
present  opportunities  of  collaboration.  Roman  Catholic  observers  have  already  participated 
in  the  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education  sponsored  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education.  Several  significant  regional  developments 
have  taken  place.  The  Joint  Working  Group  is  agreed  that  closer  contacts  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  is  exploring  the  possibilities. 


4.  Service  to  Humanity 

(a)  Peace  and  International  Social  Justice 

It  is  obvious  that  Christians  have  a  responsibility  to  engage  in  the  task  of  promoting 
justice  and  peace  among  peoples  and  nations.  They  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  peace  :  Jesus 
Christ  Who  has  reconciled  the  world  with  God.  This  message  obliges  them  also  to  act  as 
peace-makers  among  men.  Common  action  can  often  make  these  efforts  more  convincing 
and  effective. 

Different  fields  of  collaboration  need  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  first  place  there  are 
long-term  efforts  in  favour  of  international  social  justice  :  common  study,  the  working  out 
of  development  programmes,  the  influencing  of  public  opinion,  education,  etc.  In  July  1966, 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  held  its  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  ;  the  problems 
connected  with  the  plea  for  international  social  justice  were  at  the  centre  of  the  discussion 
and  the  participants  called  attention  again  and  again  to  the  need  of  close  cooperation 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  On  January  6, 
1967,  the  Pontifical  Commission  on  Justice  and  Peace  was  established  and  when  in  April  1967 
it  met  for  its  first  session  it  expressed  the  desire  to  work  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  An  exploratory  ecumenical  committee,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  Pontifical  Commission  and  of  an  ad  hoc  WCC  committee  met  in  June  1967  in  order 
to  examine  the  possibilities  of  collaboration  existing  in  this  field. 

The  Joint  Working  Group  heard  reports  on  these  developments.  It  welcomes  this  new 
and  promising  collaboration. 

(b)  Service  Activities  :  Emergency  Relief,  Development  Aid  and  Medical  Work 

The  possibilities  of  collaboration  are  not  limited,  however,  to  these  long-range  tasks  of 
planning  and  education  ;  they  exist  also  at  the  operational  level :  that  of  immediate  relief 
in  emergency  situations,  of  development  projects,  service  to  refugees,  medical  work,  etc. 
Many  organisations  are  at  work  and  the  first  conversations  have  shown  that  more  can  be 
planned  and  carried  out  together  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  Representatives  of  various 
Roman  Catholic  organisations  (Caritas  Internationalis,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  Misereor, 
Pontificia  Opera  Assistenea)  and  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (more  particularly  its 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service)  have  met  twice  for  consultations 
(January  26-28,  1966,  and  January  21-23,  1967)  and  these  first  contacts  have  already  led  to 
increased  collaboration.  The  most  concrete  example  is  common  action  to  meet  the  famine 
in  India.  In  February  1966  both  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  addressed  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  churches  to  make  special  efforts  to  overcome 
the  danger  threatening  India.  As  a  consequence  the  churches  in  some  countries  combined 
forces  to  raise  the  necessary  means  and  an  inter-church  agency  was  formed  in  India  for 
the  distribution  of  goods  (AFPRO).  Other  similar  examples  could  be  mentioned;  the 
conversations  helped  to  clarify  other  projects,  e.g.  in  Africa  and  Vietnam.  The  churches’ 
relation  to  FAO  and  other  organisations  were  also  discussed. 

The  Joint  Working  Group  received  these  reports  with  deep  appreciation.  It  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  conversations  and  more  especially  the  common  projects  should  be  continued. 
The  initial  conversations  between  the  Pontifical  Commission  on  Justice  and  Peace  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  do  not  make  the  efforts  of  this  Working  Party  superfluous  ; 
rather  they  add  to  their  importance.  The  Joint  Working  Group  is  particularly  convinced 
that  closer  links  should  be  established  between  the  various  church  organisations  which  are 
active  in  medical  work.  The  Working  Party  will  give  special  attention  to  this  field  in  future. 

(c)  Peace  and  International  Affairs 

The  struggle  for  peace  and  justice  calls  for  common  action  of  still  another  kind.  The 
churches  will  speak  where  peace  is  in  immediate  danger  ;  they  will  seek  to  make  their  voice 
heard  where  decisions  are  being  taken.  Both  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World 
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Council  of  Churches  recognise  the  importance  of  this  task.  Through  statements  and  other 
means  they  seek  to  remind  those  on  whom  the  cause  of  peace  most  depends  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility.  They  are  both  active  though  in  a  different  way  within  the  United  Nations,  etc. 
Collaboration  in  this  field  is  still  rather  restricted.  The  task  is  somewhat  differently  conceived 
on  the  two  sides  and  structures  need  still  to  be  found  for  joint  or  parallel  action  of  the  churches 
on  a  world  level.  But  the  task  is  of  such  importance  that  common  witness  in  this  respect 
cannot  be  postponed.  The  Joint  Working  Group  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  possibilities  in 
this  field  should  continue  to  be  actively  explored. 

5.  Particular  Problems 

(a)  The  Study  of  Proselytism 

The  Joint  Working  Group  concerned  itself  in  the  first  place  with  the  problems  of  Religious 
Liberty.  A  comparison  of  the  Vatican  Council’s  declaration  on  Religious  Liberty  and  the 
various  statements  made  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
though  the  theological  justification  may  still  differ  from  one  church  to  the  other,  there  is 
basic  agreement  on  what  the  principle  of  Religious  Liberty  requires  in  practice.  The  texts 
on  both  sides  give  a  sufficient  basis  for  mutual  understanding  and  possibly  common  action 
when  practical  problems  arise.  Therefore  though  the  problems  of  Religious  Liberty  must 
continue  to  be  discussed  in  ecumenical  dialogue,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  time  on  the  basis  of  the  agreement  reached,  still  existing  tensions  may  be  overcome. 

The  Joint  Working  Group  dealt  with  the  question  of  proselytism  at  greater  length  than 
with  the  problems  of  Religious  Liberty.  Although  the  two  problems  are  related  to  one 
another,  the  difference  between  them  must  not  be  overlooked.  While  the  discussion  of 
Religious  Liberty  concerns  the  freedom  of  witness  in  state  and  society,  the  study  of  prose¬ 
lytism  raises  the  question  of  the  nature  of  Christian  witness  in  general  and  the  relation 
between  separated  churches  in  particular.  How  are  we  to  understand  the  relation  between 
the  obligation  of  each  church  to  witness  to  the  truth  and  the  ecumenical  responsibility  they 
bear  for  each  other.  The  Joint  Working  Group  decided  that  a  joint  study  on  the  subject 
of  proselytism  should  be  undertaken. 

(b)  Mixed  Marriages 

The  problem  of  mixed  marriages  was  also  examined.  The  World  Council  of  Churches 
first  called  a  consultation  in  order  to  analyse  and  survey  the  different  positions  of  its  member 
churches  and  to  summarise  the  main  problems  in  this  field  (June  20-24,  1966). 3  Later  a 
meeting  was  organised  by  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  and  part  of  its 
participants  met  subsequently  with  representatives  of  the  Secretariat  on  Faith  and  Order 
(March  1-4,  1967).  This  meeting  gave  the  opportunity  for  a  useful  and  promising  exchange 
of  views  but  did  not  result  in  a  joint  report.  If  the  difficulties  which  today  still  exist  were 
to  be  reduced,  the  conversations  among  the  churches  will  have  to  be  continued  on  both 
international  and  national  levels. 

(c)  National  and  Local  Councils 

What  relationship  should  be  established  between  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  parishes 
and  national  or  local  councils  ?  This  question  is  increasingly  being  asked  today.  In  many 
places  close  contacts  have  already  been  established.  In  some  countries  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  are  represented  by  observers  or  consultants.  In  some  places  Roman  Catholic 
dioceses  or  parishes  have  even  become  members  of  councils.  The  answer  to  the  question 
will  be  influenced  by  many  factors  and  will  not  be  the  same  everywhere.  But  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christian  Councils  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  future  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  the  Joint  Working  Group  intends  to  deal  with  the  question.  It  has  started  to 
gather  information  on  the  situation  in  the  various  countries. 


6.  Bible  Translation 

Although  the  churches  differ  from  each  other  in  their  understanding  both  of  the  authority 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  they  all  accept  it  as  the  basis  of  their  thinking  and  their 
teaching.  This  common  point  of  reference  can  be  made  manifest  even  more  than  hitherto 


3  Published  in  Study  Encounter,  Vol.  Ill,  1  (1967). 
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if  they  begin  to  use  the  same  editions  of  the  original  text  and  the  same  translations.  The 
translation  of  Scriptures  is  therefore  one  of  the  tasks  which  can  be  undertaken  and  furthered 
together.  If  the  Gospel  is  really  to  enter  the  various  cultures,  the  Bible  must  be  translated 
into  still  more  languages,  and  as  translations  constantly  need  revision  existing  differences 
can  be  gradually  overcome  by  a  common  effort. 

In  these  last  years  much  has  been  achieved.  In  some  countries  existing  translations 
have  been  made  available  for  wider  use,  in  other  countries  new  translations  are  being  under¬ 
taken.  Conversations  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  United  Bible  Societies 
have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  find  solutions  to  problems  which  hitherto  presented  difficulties 
(use  of  original  text,  Apocryphe,  adding  of  notes,  etc.). 

In  April  1966,  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  enquiring  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Episcopal  Conferences  concerning  the  needs  and 
possibilities  of  Bible  translation  and  concerning  possible  cooperation  with  other  Christians 
in  this  field.  The  replies  show  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  episcopal  conferences  is 
in  favour  of  such  cooperation.  About  one  hundred  projects  have  been  decided  or  are 
currently  under  discussion.  The  principles  to  guide  this  collaboration  have  been  clarified 
in  discussions  between  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  and  the  United  Bible 
Societies.  The  United  Bible  Societies  have  already  organised  a  meeting  of  African  Bible 
Societies  and  representatives  of  some  churches  (Winneba,  Ghana,  March  1967),  in  order 
to  plan  policies  of  collaboration  throughout  Africa  for  the  next  six  years,  and  similar  meetings 
are  planned  for  Europe,  Asia  and  the  Americas. 

The  Joint  Working  Group  has  no  direct  responsibility  for  this  cooperation.  It  is  of 
such  importance  for  the  churches,  however,  that  it  decided  to  refer  to  it  in  its  report.  The 
Joint  Working  Group  wants  to  give  its  full  support  to  this  work  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  churches  and  individual  Christians  will  join  in  this  common  effort. 


Appendix  X 


Report  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

The  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  has  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
furthering  “the  proclamation  to  the  whole  world  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  end 
that  all  men  may  believe  Hin  im  and  he  saved.”  This  task  is  being  challenged  at  two  points 
today.  First,  there  is  widespread  confusion  about  the  nature  of  the  salvation  we  proclaim 
and  about  the  necessity  for  conversion  to  God  in  Christ.  Secondly,  there  is  a  strong  conviction 
among  Christians  that  the  salvation  we  are  called  to  proclaim  today  should  be  focussed 
on  the  liberation  of  the  whole  man  for  a  fuller  life  of  shared  well-being. 

The  first  challenge  has  hardly  been  taken  up  either  by  this  Division  or  by  any  other  in 
the  World  Council.  However,  the  Division  has  carried  out  a  study  on  “Conversion  to 
God  and  Service  to  Man,”  which  high-lighted  the  biblical  reality  of  the  call  to  radical  change 
of  the  direction  of  one’s  life  towards  life  in  Christ,  the  missionary  of  God’s  justice  for  mankind. 
From  another  angle,  there  is  being  conducted  a  study  in  “Health  and  Salvation”  which  is 
seeking  to  relate  the  concern  for  physical  and  mental  health  to  this  liberation  of  man  from 
self  to  a  life  for  others  which  the  message  of  salvation  offers.  There  is  nevertheless  great 
need  to  examine  and  state  afresh  the  nature  of  the  salvation  we  proclaim.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  will  be  the  main  preoccupation  of  the  Division  in  the  coming  years  and  especially  in 
preparation  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission,  probably  at  the  end  of  1969. 

The  second  challenge  has  been  given  particular  force  by  two  events  within  the  life  of 
the  World  Council  during  this  period  —  The  World  Consultation  on  Inter-Church  Aid, 
immediately  followed  by  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  both  in  July  1966. 
Both  conferences  emphasised  the  necessity  and  urgency  for  a  Gospel  which  is  deeply  concerned 
about  social  justice  and  for  a  mission  which  is  expressed  in  service  and  in  the  struggle  for 
creating  new  structures  for  a  responsible  society  in  which  all  men  share  a  common  life. 
This  has  raised  the  issue  of  the  relation  of  evangelism  and  economic  and  political  involvement. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  the  World  Council  and  the  Division  in  particular  have  failed 
to  emphasise  the  primary  task  of  evangelism  over  against  concern  for  the  economic  and 
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social  development  of  peoples.  Others  would  claim  that  the  real  evangelistic  task  is  to  be 
caught  up  in  the  political  and  social  revolutions  of  our  time  as  signs  and  servants  of  a  more 
human  life.  This  calls  for  the  closest  collaboration  in  thinking  and  action  between  this 
Division  and  other  Divisions  of  the  World  Council  and  especially  with  DICARWS  and 
the  Department  on  Church  and  Society.  The  programme  on  Urban  and  Industrial  Mission 
is  very  much  in  this  direction. 

The  Division  is  also  concerned  about  the  more  effective  use  of  the  Church’s  resources 
for  mission  and  evangelism.  Through  the  Theological  Education  Fund  the  churches  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  are  being  helped  to  prepare  ministers  and  the  laity  with 
greater  sensitivity  for  a  more  relevant  witness  in  today’s  world.  Similarly,  the  Christian 
Literature  Fund,  after  two  years’  operation,  has  begun  to  have  some  effect  on  the  production 
and  distribution  of  Christian  literature  and  on  the  training  of  writers.  The  Church’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  healing  ministry  has  also  engaged  our  attention.  The  work  of  the  Division  has 
further  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  excellent  studies  conducted  by  the  now  integrated  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism  on  “Churches  in  the  Missionary  Situation” 
and  on  “the  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation.”  Unfortunately  the  emphasis  of  the 
Division  on  Joint  Action  for  Mission  has  lost  impetus  for  the  last  two  years  due  to  shortage 
of  staff.  There  is  certainly  an  urgent  necessity  to  tackle  the  problems  concerned  with  the 
restructuring  of  the  missionary  agencies  of  the  churches  and  also  of  ecumenical  agencies 
if  joint  action  for  mission  is  to  move  from  general  discussion  to  a  significant  reality  in  every 
place. 

What  follows  in  this  report  is  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  main  activities  of  the 
Division  during  these  eighteen  months.  But  the  scope  and  pace  of  the  work  have  been 
restricted  partly  because  of  the  interregnum  between  the  departure  of  Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin 
in  August  1965  and  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Potter  in  January  1967  as  Director,  and 
because  of  the  severe  shortage  of  staff.  However,  both  the  Revs.  Robbins  Strong  and  Alan 
Brash  admirably  served  the  Division  as  Acting  Director  during  the  interregnum.  It  is  hoped 
that  Central  Committee  will  take  action  during  this  meeting  for  filling  two  important  staff 
vacancies. 


A  Study  on  the  Concept  of  Conversion 

Discussion  in  the  theology  of  mission  has  centred  in  the  last  decade  on  subjects  like 
“dialogue  with  men  of  other  faith”  and  the  need  to  develop  new  forms  of  mission  as  well 
as  modes  of  communicating  the  Gospel  to  “secular  man”  through  unreserved  engagement 
in  the  increasingly  pluralistic  societies  of  our  contemporary  world.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  traditionally  anticipated  that  mission  essentially  aims  at  the  “conversion”  of  men  to 
the  Christian  Faith.  What  is  the  relation  between  dialogue  and  the  “call  to  Conversion  ?” 
What  does  “conversion”  mean  in  a  secular  age  when  many  of  its  religious  connotations 
are  challenged  ?  What  is  its  significance  biblically  and  in  the  discussion  with  the  Orthodox 
Tradition  which  has  not  given  equal  prominence  to  the  term  ?  Not  least  does  the  theme  of 
the  4th  Assembly  raise  the  question  of  personal  renewal  and  reorientation  as  one  of  the 
crucial  issues  for  those  concerned  with  world  mission. 

Since  1964  DWME  has,  therefore,  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  concept  of  conversion, 
starting  with  an  evaluation  of  its  biblical  basis.  At  the  last  meeting  in  January  1966  in 
Geneva  the  Divisional  Committee  discussed  “a  study  document  on  the  biblical  concept 
of  conversion”  under  the  title  Conversion  to  God  and  Service  to  Man.  A  redraft  of  this 
paper  which  takes  account  of  the  discussion  in  the  Committee  and  of  a  great  number  of 
comments  received  from  different  parts  of  the  world  is  appended  to  this  Report.  In  addition 
Dr.  Billy  Graham  has  prepared  a  paper  Conversion  —  A  Personal  Revolution  written  specifi¬ 
cally  for  our  use  which  is  also  available  on  request.  Attention  is  further  drawn  to  The  Ecu¬ 
menical  Review,  July  1967,  which  is  devoted  to  the  theme  of  “Conversion.”  However,  the 
focus  of  the  discussion  this  August  has  not  been  again  on  the  biblical  meaning  of  conversion 
but  on  its  significance  for  world  mission  today.  At  the  end  of  the  biblical  paper  we  had 
already  posed  several  questions  which  probe  into  the  meaning  and  urgency  of  conversion 
in  contemporary  mission.  It  is  interesting  and  perhaps  characteristic  that  most  documents 
on  the  paper  have  ignored  these  and  rather  dealt  with  biblical  exegesis.  The  Divisional 
Committee  saw  its  task  here  as  sharpening  the  issue  and  applying  the  questions  to  its  own 
field  of  responsibility.  It  believes  that  the  following  three  issues  are  inescapably  raised 
for  the  Division. 
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(1)  How  must  we  re-interpret  the  Aim  of  DWME  in  the  light  of  the  Study  ?  At  present 
the  goal  of  world  mission  is  described  as  “Proclamation  to  the  whole  world  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  end  that  all  may  believe  in  Him  and  be  saved.”  Does  this  statement 
require  a  fuller  expression  which  will  indicate  the  wider  purpose  of  God’s  mission  vis-a-vis 
the  future  of  the  whole  creation  ? 

(2)  How  do  we  restate  the  message  of  world  mission,  that  its  task  can  be  understood 
by  all  churches  and  Christians  and  in  particular  young  people  ?  How  can  we  say  clearly 
and  yet  without  false  offence  to  men  of  other  faiths  and  no  faith  what  mission  stands  for  ? 
How  can  we  give  new  expression  to  the  need,  even  urgency  of  personal  reorientation  as 
an  essential  part  of  renewal  of  church  and  world  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  consequence  of  the  study  for  a  reconsideration  of  missionary  methods 
and  strategy  ?  It  is  for  instance  clear  that  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  new  sociological 
areas  in  society  if  “conversion”  is  primarily  a  call  to  men  “to  be  the  first  fruits. . .  in  each 
land  and  among  every  group  of  people.”  (Mexico  City  Report.) 


The  Healing  Ministry 

The  Findings  of  the  Tubingen  Consultation  on  the  Healing  Ministry  of  the  Church 
have  had  a  considerable  impact  which  shows  no  signs  of  diminution.  In  the  past  eighteen 
months  there  have  been  16  regional  conferences  which  have  sought  to  discover  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  these  Findings  within  a  local  context.  Some  of  them,  particularly  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  have  examined  the  identity  of  Christian  medical  work  and  explored  the  ways  in  which 
the  Christian  institution  could  be  fully  integrated  into  the  corporate  life  and  witness  of  the 
local  churches.  The  concept  of  the  healing  role  of  the  congregation  has  evoked  the  widest 
interest  among  churches  in  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  Tubingen  Findings  supplied  few  answers  to  man’s  search  for  health  but  their  virtue 
lay  in  the  direction  in  which  they  pointed  that  search.  Preoccupied  and  restricted  by  concepts 
of  health  predicated  on  the  absence  of  disease  even  the  medical  scientist  is  lost  in  the  welter 
of  pathology  and  knows  not  what  health  is  or  how  it  is  achieved.  The  Findings  reminded 
us  of  the  unique  understanding  of  health  available  within  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  and 
this  positive  approach  has  had  an  impact  on  medical  education  which  is  just  now  finding 
expression  in  the  restructuring  of  curricula.  Technological  advances  in  medical  science 
have  posed  new  ethical  problems  which  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  by  didactic  pronouncements 
for  they  are  peripheral  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  meaning  of  human 
existence.  As  an  example  of  this  realisation  three  state-supported  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States  have  recently  appointed  a  theologian  to  their  faculties.  Much  of  the  ferment 
resulting  from  the  first  Tubingen  Conference  is  to  be  examined  in  a  further  consultation 
to  be  held  there  in  September  1967  with  the  theme  Health  and  Salvation. 

At  the  present  the  most  visible  expression  of  the  Church’s  healing  ministry  are  the 
hospitals  and  clinics  which  it  has  established  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  rapid 
secularisation  of  concern  for  those  who  are  sick  is  not  changing  the  uniqueness  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  service.  Moreover,  the  technological  complexities  of  institutional  medicine  have  made 
more  difficult  not  only  the  integration  of  these  institutions  into  the  life  of  the  Church,  but 
also  the  capacity  of  the  average  church  member  to  appreciate  them  as  an  extension  of  his 
Christian  witness  in  the  community.  Many  of  these  institutions  are  finding  that  even  survival 
is  difficult  since  they  are  subject  to  ever  increasing  costs  of  operation  and  can  no  longer  be 
administered  outside  the  context  of  governmental  health  and  medical  development  plans. 
Yet  while  we  face  the  possibility  of  retrenchment  in  institutional  forms  of  a  healing  ministry 
a  new  challenge  is  presented  to  the  churches  to  explore  the  new  directions  in  which  that 
ministry  may  be  expressed.  For  this  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  Medical 
Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  been  proposed,  and  is  being  recommended 
to  Central  Committee  by  the  Committees  of  DICARWS  and  DWME.  Its  objectives  will 
be  to  coordinate  our  existing  institutions  within  a  regional  area,  involving  all  denominational 
programmes  which  are  willing  to  join,  and  reexamining  their  relevance  in  the  light  of  changing 
events  and,  secondly,  to  explore  the  special  insights  concerning  health  which  are  available 
to  us  through  the  Gospel  and  discover  their  implications  both  for  the  content  of  medical 
practice  and  the  new  forms  of  service  through  which  they  may  be  implemented.  It  is  likely 
that  this  may  lead  us  away  from  the  present  overwhelming  involvement  in  hospitals  into 
new  forms  of  community  health  programmes  in  which  the  local  congregation  can  play 
a  vital  role. 
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Urban  and  Industrial  Mission 

The  Advisory  Group  on  Urban  and  Industrial  Mission  was  given  the  following  briefing 
at  Enugu,  in  January  1965  : 

“The  aim  is  to  involve  the  total  Church  in  all  continents  in  the  ecumenical  task  of 
urban  and  industrial  mission  and  so  to  promote  greater  cooperation  and  a  common 
understanding  of  its  goals.” 

We  have  only  begun  to  tackle  this  task.  The  last  three  years  were  largely  used  to  build 
up  working  relationships  with  those  responsible  for  and  directly  engaged  in  urban  and 
industrial  mission  in  all  six  continents.  As  a  result  DWME  is 

1)  in  touch  with  about  400  interested  persons  around  the  world  through  its  information 
and  study  service  “Ecumenical  Perspectives  in  Urban  and  Industrial  Mission”  ; 

2)  in  a  working  relationship,  which  includes  advisory  correspondence,  with  about 
80  urban  and  industrial  ministries  in  all  six  continents  ; 

3)  in  direct  relationship  with  regional  secretaries  and  committees  which  have  partly 
come  about  as  results  of  DWME  initiative.  These  are  : 

i)  The  Urban  Africa  Programme  of  the  AACC  (since  1962)  with  the  AACC  Urban 
Africa  Secretary  and  two  regional  committees  for  East  and  West  Africa 

ii)  The  Secretary  for  Urban  and  Industrial  Mission  of  the  EACC  (since  1966) 

iii)  The  Urban  Commission  of  UNILAM  and  ISAL  (since  1967) 

iv)  The  European  Contact  Group  on  Church  and  Industry  (since  1966) 

v)  Through  the  DCLM  NCCCUSA  with  the  urban  offices  of  U.S.  churches  and 
the  National  Committee  on  Industrial  Mission,  USA  ; 

4)  DWME  has  participated  and  partly  financed  a  number  of  workshop  and  strategy 
consultations  (West  Africa  1965  ;  EACC  Area;  Western  Europe  1966;  Latin  America 
1966;  North  America  1967).  As  a  result,  among  others,  the  original  mandate  has 
been  tested,  modified  and  given  new  focal  points,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  proposals 
for  the  post  Uppsala  period  ; 

5)  An  Advisory  Group  on  Urban  and  Industrial  Mission  of  7  members  has  been  created. 
This  group  has  held  annual  meetings,  and  met  with  other  groups  working  in  a  similar 
field  (in  1966  with  members  of  the  Church  and  Society  World  Conference  in  Geneva, 
in  1967  with  staff  of  the  UN  Center  for  Housing,  Building  and  Planning  in  New 
York).  Its  function  has  been  not  only  to  look  for  the  common  issues  underlying 
the  very  forms  of  industrial  or  urban  mission  existing  in  different  countries,  but 
also  to  give  advice  on  requests  for  ecumenical  cooperation  and  aid.  One  of  its  main 
concerns  continues  to  be  the  question  of  training  facilities  —  the  point  from  which 
the  whole  operation  sprang  —  and  through  it  for  the  building  up  of  a  network  of 
ecumenical  assistance  and  mutual  correction  for  this  pioneering  and  experimental 
ministry. 

A  task  of  the  scope  indicated  cannot  be  tackled  by  DWME  alone. 

The  original  mandate  therefore  included  a  specific  reference  to  liaison  both  within  and 
outside  the  WCC.  In  the  last  18  months  two  focal  points  have  emerged: 

a )  Many  of  the  issues  are  centred  in  the  area  of  Church  and  Society  and  special  attention 
must  therefore  be  given  to  cooperation  with  that  Department.  We  anticipate  that 
liaison  will  develop  into  close  collaboration  at  this  point. 

b )  The  long-term  objectives  of  the  Urban  and  Industrial  Mission  Programme  cannot 
be  achieved  without  active  relation  to  the  planning  and  work  of  secular  agencies. 
In  this  connection  we  are  beginning  to  explore  working  relationships  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  office,  the  international  trade  union  organisations,  the  UN  Centre 
for  Housing,  Building  and  Planning,  and  others. 

Finally,  the  Coventry  Conference  on  People  and  Cities  should  be  mentioned.  Its  objective 
is  to  explore  with  planners,  sociologists,  architects,  anthropologists,  pastors  and  social 
workers  what  the  role  of  the  Church  in  an  increasingly  urbaniseds  ociety  should  be.  This 
event  which  immediately  precedes  the  Uppsala  Assembly,  is  organised  by  the  Diocese  of 
Coventry,  England,  in  local  ecumenical  cooperation.  The  Advisory  Group  on  Urban  and 
Industrial  Mission  is  related  to  it  and  expects  it  to  become  an  occasion  for  international 
ecumenical  discussion. 
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Study  Centres 

Liaison  has  been  maintained  with  the  various  centres  for  the  study  of  other  religions 
and  of  religion  and  society.  Last  year  for  the  first  time  it  was  found  possible  to  prepare 
a  complete  set  of  the  budgets  of  these  centres,  to  enable  those  most  concerned  to  have  a 
picture  of  all  the  needs  in  this  field.  Although  financial  support  is  now  greater  than  ever 
before,  two  or  three  centres  are  still  struggling  for  the  barest  means  of  support.  This  whole 
enterprise  is  still  financed  in  a  quite  peripheral  way,  in  spite  of  its  vital  importance  to  the 
real  needs  of  mission  today. 

In  June  1966  some  thirty  scholars  were  gathered  at  Brummana,  Lebanon,  for  a  con¬ 
sultation  on  Christian- Muslim  relations.  They  came  from  17  countries  in  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Southeast  Asia  and  the  West,  and  included  three  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  members 
of  Orthodox,  Anglican  and  Protestant  churches.  The  consultation  was  noted  for  the  number 
and  variety  of  practical  recommendations  made  to  promote  greatly  increased  meeting  and 
more  fruitful  understanding  between  Christians  and  Muslims.  Most  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  specific,  rather  than  general,  action  have  already  been  implemented. 

A  series  of  three  important  meetings  was  also  convened  at  Kandy,  Ceylon,  between 
February  20th  and  March  5th  this  year.  The  first  was  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
various  study  centres,  and  provided  an  invaluable  opportunity  for  fellowship  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  common  concerns.  Twelve  others  were  added  to  the  dozen  members  of  the  first 
meeting  to  form  a  working  group  to  plan  for  the  next  stage  of  our  study  on  “The  Word  of 
God  and  the  Living  Faiths  of  Men.”  Nine  additional  participants  arrived  to  make  the 
third  meeting  a  Protestant/Orthodox/Catholic  Consultation  on  the  same  general  theme. 
The  Statement  there  drawn  up  is  important  as  representing  a  hard-won  and  carefully-phrased 
consensus  from  a  very  ecumenical  group  representing  many  different  approaches.  The 
programme  drawn  up  for  future  work  was  supplemented  by  several  further  documents, 
all  of  which  will  be  used  in  the  ongoing  study.  Many  issues  will  have  to  be  taken  up  at 
greater  theological  depth  ;  but  the  basis,  nature  and  motivation  of  dialogue  with  men  of 
other  faiths  have  been  clearly  expounded. 


The  Theological  Education  Fund 

At  its  1966  and  1967  meetings  the  Theological  Education  Fund  Committee  awarded 
grants  to  176  projects  proposed  by  theological  schools  and  churches  in  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America.  These  projects  generally  stressed  the  development  of  indigenous  teaching 
personnel,  faculty  research  curricular  experiments  and  the  formation  of  theological  school 
associations.  The  nature  of  the  projects  aided  was  primarily  determined  by  the  T.E.F. 
mandate,  which  directs  schools  to  seek  means  “to  help  students  and  teachers  to  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  Gospel  in  the  context  of  the  particular  cultural  and  religious  setting  of 
the  Church,  so  that  the  Church  may  come  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  itself  as  a  missionary 
community  sent  into  the  World.”  But  their  particular  emphasis  was  also  determined  by 
the  relative  ease  with  which  schools  could  respond  to  these,  rather  than  other,  challenges 
implied  in  the  mandate  as  a  whole.  Projects  that  involve  a  change  in  the  activities  and 
attitudes  of  the  Church  at  large  as  well  as  those  of  the  seminary  (such  as  the  community 
aspects  of  theological  education,  recruitment,  training  for  diversified  ministries  and  continuing 
education)  are  so  far  fewer  in  number. 

Correlation  between  the  activities  of  the  TEF  and  the  WCC  Study  on  Patterns  of  Ministry 
and  Theological  Education  has  been  strengthened  during  the  past  year.  TEF  projects  in 
North  East  Asia  and  East  Africa  have  contributed  to  the  findings  that  are  now  emerging 
from  the  WCC  Study,  and  further  projects  that  build  upon  these  findings  are  now  commencing. 

Progress  may  be  reported  in  a  TEF  concern  that  began  at  the  outset  of  the  Fund  in  1958  : 
the  writing  of  theological  textbooks  in  over  a  score  of  languages  used  in  actual  ministry. 
Because  of  the  general  inertia  of  production  in  this  field,  it  has  taken  considerable  time  to 
launch  working  programmes  in  each  region,  and  only  a  total  of  175  volumes  could  be  reported 
to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee.  Since  then,  however,  an  additional  hundred 
titles  have  been  published,  and  this  pace  will  continue  to  accelerate.  Some  programmes 
have  already  reached  their  first  goals  and  are  now  beginning  a  secondary,  though  more 
significant,  scheme  for  the  publication  of  original  writings. 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  Fund  closed  its  New  York  office,  consolidating  its  senior  personnel 
in  its  London  office.  While  a  single  office  brings  also  a  major  saving  in  administrative  costs, 
the  primary  purpose  of  consolidation  was  to  permit  full  consultation  between  staff  members 
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and  to  develop  a  more  concerted  attack  upon  particularly  urgent  issues  facing  theological 
education. 

The  mandate  for  the  TEF  is  due  to  expire  shortly  after  the  next  CWME  Assembly, 
and  the  DWME  in  its  August,  1967  meeting  took  steps  to  create  an  independent  evaluation 
group  that  will  seek  to  determine  whether,  and  how,  the  work  of  the  Fund  should  continue. 

The  Christian  Literature  Fund 

The  previous  report  on  the  CLF  to  the  CWME  was  the  one  given  in  February  1966. 
That  report,  given  less  than  6  months  after  the  Fund  began  its  work,  was  mainly  concerned 
with  the  current  situation  in  literature  development.  This  report  summarises  what  the 
Fund  has  done  during  the  intervening  18  months. 

For  the  first  two  years  the  main  task  was  to  study  and  decide  upon  the  vast  collection 
of  projects  that  had  accumulated  since  the  establishment  of  the  Fund  was  announced  in  1963. 
Funds  have  been  used,  therefore,  in  those  areas  in  which  needs  had  been  expressed  and 
potentiality  for  growth  expected.  The  temptation  to  respond  to  the  many  calls  on  the  Fund 
has  been  curbed  by  the  mandatory  limitations,  the  experience  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
guidance  in  the  Exploratory  Report,  and  funds  have  thus  been  granted  to  those  schemes 
that  were  considered  most  likely  to  be  the  significant  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  local  church 
in  its  use  of  literature. 

To  assist  in  the  preparation  of  development  plans  and  to  gain  the  information  the  Com¬ 
mittee  needs  for  its  deliberations,  the  Director  has  paid  another  visit  to  India  ;  met  develop¬ 
ment  study  groups  in  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Tanzania  ;  studied  projects  in  East  Pakistan,  Nigeria, 
Malawi,  Indonesia  ;  made  preliminary  visits  to  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  Singapore. 

Funds  used  in  Grants  and  Allocations  based  on  these  studies  and  the  development  plans 
of  the  churches,  now  total  $1,050,100.00. 


The  division  of  funds  used  to  date  is  : 

a)  Training . 

Distribution . 

Publishing . 

Research  and  Consultation  and  the  supply  of  Development 

Secretaries . 

Study  of  Periodicals  Support . 

Discretionary  Fund . 


$307,037.00 

294,322.00 

339,313.00 

95,000.00 

10,000.00 

4,428.00  $1,050,100 


b )  Africa . 

Near  and  Middle  East . 

India . 

Rest  of  Asia . 

Latin  America . 

Oceania . 

Unclassified  allocations  for  surveys  and  the  Discretionary 
Fund . 


$264,655.00 

97,815.00 

325,537.00 

208,950.00 

125,465.00 

3,250.00 

24,428.00  $1,050,100 


The  staff  consists  of  the  Director  and  Secretary.  Consultants  are  being  sought  for  special 
tasks.  The  current  budget  for  office  administration,  travel  of  the  Director,  costs  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee  and  its  Executive  is  $48,050.00. 

The  detailed  accounts  are  contained  in  the  Reports  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  audit  for  1966  was  completed  in  July  1967  as  part  of  the  WCC  audit. 

In  the  previous  report  the  Director  spoke  of  the  absence  of  knowledge  in  many  places 
of  the  role  of  the  publisher  —  and  the  creative,  administrative  and  commercial  abilities 
needed  in  publishing  organisations  of  the  kind  required  to  achieve  the  aim  of  the  Fund. 
It  is  now  widely  accepted  that  these  abilities  must  be  acquired  by  the  staff  of  the  churches’ 
publishing  organisations.  A  significant  step  towards  this  was  taken  up  by  Lit-Lit  in  April 
this  year,  in  the  holding  of  a  Publisher’s  Seminar  at  Stony  Point,  New  York. 


Contributions 

At  the  time  of  preparing  this  report  (August  1967)  the  total  received  was  :  $1,364,581. 
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The  Church  and  the  Jewish  People 

Study 

A  theological  study  has  been  carried  out  jointly  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 
on  the  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  People.  After 
having  been  through  the  process  of  consultation  by  theologians,  collection  of  comments 
and  re-writing  the  paper  in  the  light  of  the  comments  received  it  has  now  been  presented 
to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  the  meeting  in  Bristol  and  it  will  be  discussed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  CCJP  in  Aarhus  in  September  this  year. 

The  paper  tries  primarily  to  answer  two  questions  :  In  what  way  does  the  continuing 
presence  of  the  Jewish  people  have  a  theological  significance  for  the  Church  —  and  in  what 
way  should  Christians  give  witness  of  their  faith  to  them. 

As  in  the  paper  different  viewpoints  are  presented,  it  is  inevitable  that  further  study  is 
called  for  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  paper  may  be  a  helpful  basis  for  such  studies  in  the  churches 
and  theological  seminaries. 

Courses 

An  international  summer-course  was  held  in  1966  in  Ratvik,  Sweden,  with  the  main 
theme  :  The  Heritage  of  the  Old  Covenant  in  the  Church.  The  next  course  will  be  held 
in  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1968.  Besides  these  courses  of  international  character  and 
sponsored  by  the  CCJP,  courses  of  a  similar  kind  on  a  national  level  are  encouraged. 

The  course  for  ministers  and  missionaries  at  the  Bossey  Institute  had,  this  year,  as  the 
theme  “The  presence  of  the  people  of  Israel  among  the  Nations  and  the  World  Mission 
of  the  Church.”  The  programme  was  planned  and  carried  out  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  CCJP  secretariat. 

At  such  courses  Jewish  scholars  are  frequently  invited  to  contribute  in  order  to  help 
reach  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  questions. 

The  Image  of  Jews  and  Judaism 

Stereotypes  and  misinterpretations  have  been  examined  by  some  churches  in  their  religious 
materials  (including  liturgies,  hymnals,  commentaries  and  study  material)  and  this  has  led 
to  necessary  corrections  and  changes.  The  Committee  wishes  to  encourage  this  (in  accordance 
with  the  New  Delhi  statement)  and  to  help  to  intensify  such  efforts  where  this  may  still 
be  needed. 

The  Witness  of  the  Church 

In  the  concern  of  DWME  for  the  question  of  relationship  to  men  of  other  faiths  the 
CCJP  also  plays  a  part.  The  ongoing  discussion  about  our  understanding  of  Christian 
presence,  dialogue,  and  mission  and  their  place  in  the  Church’s  witness  point  both  to  these 
questions  in  general  and  to  the  particular  character  of  the  relationship  to  the  Jewish  people. 
The  Committee  sees  it  as  one  of  its  tasks  to  try  to  contribute  to  a  clarification  of  these  questions. 

Relationships 

As  relationships  of  different  character  develop  in  many  countries  between  Christians 
and  Jews  there  is  an  increasing  need  for  information  and  help  to  see  how  we  as  Christians 
should  relate  to  the  Jews.  The  secretariat  tries  to  help  in  a  consultative  capacity  by  providing 
material  and  giving  advice  and  exchange  of  experience.  In  order  to  do  this  more  effectively 
it  would  seem  necessary  for  councils  and  churches  in  areas  with  large  Jewish  communities 
to  establish  offices  and  other  facilities  to  which  CCJP  may  relate  in  order  to  develop  more 
effective  service. 


International  Review  of  Missions 

The  themes  with  which  scholars,  churchmen  and  missionaries  have  dealt  in  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  IRM  during  1966  and  1967  include  : 

Mission,  Unity  and  Confessional  Movements  (July  1966) 

Urbanisation  and  Mission  (July  1966) 

Islam  (October  1966) 

Theological  Education  for  Mission  (April  1967) 

Mission  and  Vatican  II  (July  1967) 

Preparation  for  Mission  (October  1967). 
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The  January  issue  has  for  some  years  been  devoted  to  a  world  survey  of  mission,  for 
which  some  125  reports  are  written  by  correspondents  from  each  of  the  six  continents. 
Like  the  theme  issues,  it  also  contains  several  articles  of  general  interest,  reviews  by  experts 
in  different  fields  of  books  which  seem  particularly  relevant  to  the  mission  of  the  Church 
at  home  and  overseas,  and  a  bibliography  on  world  mission  and  evangelism. 

The  theme  selected  for  April  1968  is  “The  Healing  Ministry.” 

In  autumn  of  this  year,  IRM  readers  will  have  access  to  a  complete  Index  of  the  Review’s 
articles  and  authors,  covering  the  years  1912  to  1966.  The  major  preparatory  work  on 
this  volume  has  been  performed  by  Professor  O.  G.  Myklebust  of  the  Egede  Institute  in 
Oslo. 

A  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  paid  individual  subscriptions,  in  the  flow  of  both 
solicited  and  unsolicited  manuscripts,  and  in  the  written  and  oral  comments  regarding 
IRM,  from  persons  representing  a  wide  diversity  of  religious  affiliations  and  fields  of  interest, 
would  seem  to  provide  tangible  tokens  of  a  growing  participation  in  the  discussion  of  those 
questions  taken  up  by  the  sponsors  and  authors  of  the  journal.  The  present  print  order, 
for  6,000  copies,  shows  an  increase  of  1,000  over  that  which  was  required  in  1966.  Reprints 
of  back  issues  now  out  of  print  (it  should  be  noted  that  several  recent  IRMs,  for  which  the 
demand  far  exceeded  the  supply,  are  already  out  of  print)  will  be  produced  by  the  Krause 
Reprint  Company,  in  order  to  enable  the  Publications  Office  to  comply  with  requests  for 
numbers  listed  in  the  forthcoming  Index. 

Mrs  Ruth  Sovik,  Editorial  Assistant  from  October  1965,  left  the  staff  at  the  end  of  June  1967 
to  return  to  the  USA.  She  carries  with  her  the  thanks  of  the  Division  for  the  skill  and  devotion 
with  which  she  carried  out  her  work. 


Activities  in  collaboration  with  other  Divisions  and  Organisations 

1.  DICAR  WS ID  WME  Relations 

For  the  first  time  the  1967  Project  Book  of  the  DICARWS,  has  appeared  under  the  name 
of  both  Divisions.  DWME  has  been  cooperating  closely  with  DICARWS  especially  in 
going  through  the  projects  and  commenting  on  them. 

The  removal  of  the  “Herrenalb  categories”  means  the  churches,  mission  boards  and  service 
agencies  working  together  in  partnership  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  churches.  This  would 
necessitate  setting  up  new  procedure  and  criteria.  Discussions  are  going  on  between  the 
two  Divisions  and  it  is  hoped  that  new  procedure  will  be  agreed  upon  soon. 

Projects  concerning  evangelism,  extension  and  inner  life  of  churches  are  beginning  to 
come  in.  DWME  is  continuing  to  grapple  with  three  questions,  namely  : 

a)  How  could  the  principles  enunciated  with  regard  to  Joint  Action  for  Mission,  like 
the  redeployment  of  existing  resources,  and  mutual  discussion  between  churches 
in  the  local  places,  be  followed  in  the  formulation  of  projects  ? 

b)  What  is  the  role  of  DWME  in  helping  projects  which  request  support  for  a  longer 
time,  for  example  Mindolo  Ecumenical  Centre,  Study  Centres,  support  of  some  NCC 
Secretaries,  Christian  Periodicals,  etc.? 

c)  Further,  the  Project  List  goes  in  the  name  of  both  DICARWS  and  DWME.  How 
could  DWME  make  a  more  vigorous  approach  to  its  constituency  for  support  of 
the  ecumenical  projects  ? 

2.  Laymen  Abroad  in  Mission 

Intensive  cooperation  with  the  Department  on  the  Laity  has  continued  in  developing 
this  concern.  A  highlight  was  the  World  Consultation  on  this  subject  at  Loccum,  Germany, 
this  June,  in  which  the  Division  fully  participated. 

3.  Christian  Home  and  Family  Life 

The  Division  continues  to  seek  financial  support  for  this  programme  which  is  now 
undertaken  by  the  Department  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family 
and  Society. 

For  the  second  year  running  three  Regional  Christian  Home  and  Family  Life  seminars 
were  held  during  August,  1966  in  Trinidad,  Barbados  and  Jamaica.  These  were  attended 
by  about  60  delegates. 
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During  1966,  the  Division  supported  the  Christian  Home  and  Family  Life  Programme 
in  Africa  by  providing  $3,000  to  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  and  $6,375  for  projects 
in  different  countries. 

4.  The  Christian  Task  in  the  Academic  Community 

The  World  Student  Christian  Federation  had  three  consultations  during  the  year  1966, 
namely  in  Chile  in  January,  in  Ghana  in  September  and  in  Hong  Kong  in  November.  DWME 
and  representatives  of  mission  boards  participated  in  these  consultations.  These  consultations 
sought  to  define  the  Christian  task  in  the  academic  community  in  relation  to  the  changing 
situation.  The  consultations  recommended  to  the  mission  boards  : 

a)  to  recognise  the  WSCF  Ecumenical  Assistance  Programme  as  the  regular  channel 
for  responding  to  requests  of  national  SCMs  ; 

b)  to  encourage  the  related  churches  to  process  their  requests  through  the  national 
ecumenical  bodies,  and 

c)  whenever  the  churches  appeal  to  the  mission  boards  directly  for  personnel  and 
finance  for  programme,  the  boards  have  been  requested  to  refer  their  requests  to 
the  national  ecumenical  bodies. 


Appendixes 

A  Study  Document  on  the  Biblical  Concept  of  Conversion. 
Report  on  a  proposal  for  a  Christian  Medical  Commission. 


Appendix  X  (a) 


Conversion  to  God  and  Service  to  Man 


A  Study  Document  on  the  Biblical  Concept  of  Conversion 


Introduction 

“Behold,  I  make  all  things  new”  (Rev.  21  :  5)  is  the  major  biblical  theme  for  ecumenical 
study  for  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  For  those  concerned 
with  world  mission,  it  immediately  raises  the  question  of  conversion  as  one  of  the  crucial 
issues.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  missionary  movement  it  has  certainly  been  believed 
that  conversion  belongs  to  the  central  stuff  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  Commission  on  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism  we  feel  that  fresh  biblical  thinking  and  contemporary  historic 
events  force  us  to  take  up  again  the  question  of  what  is  meant  by  conversion  in  a  new  age. 
We  believe  that  a  number  of  important  missionary  issues  converge  on  this  very  question. 

Christian  faith  of  any  persuasion  involves  some  form  of  “conversion.”  It  belongs  to 
its  very  nature  that  it  calls  for  response  to  God’s  presence  in  history,  for  personal  commitment 
and  human  participation.  The  new  reality  given  in  Christ  must  find  its  expression  in  a  change 
from  an  old  to  a  new  existence.  Ever  since  the  calling  of  the  first  disciples  by  the  Lake  of 
Galillee  we  find  that  throughout  Christian  history  the  reality  of  “conversion”  is  creating 
and  recreating  the  Church,  underlying  its  life  and  mission.  Sometimes  it  erupts  into  famous 
instances  :  the  “conversion”  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Justin,  St.  Augustin,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Luther,  Wesley.  Always  it  is  there  as  a  force  of  renewal  in  both  the  Church  and  society. 

The  verbal  expression  of  that  reality  has  differed  and  varies  from  tradition  to  tradition. 
To  the  Orthodox  churches  the  term  “salvation”  is  more  familiar  than  “conversion.”  The 
latter  has  been  frequently  used  by  the  Protestant  missionary  movement.  Hence  it  carries 
certain  undertones  which  can  lead  to  confusion.  We  have  nevertheless  continued  to  use 
the  term  “conversion”  in  this  Paper  as  a  shorthand  expression  for  a  biblical  concept  which 
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is  universally  acknowledged.  It  represents  the  Old  Testament  notion  of  “turn”  and  “re-turn” 
(shuv),  Christ’s  call  to  repentance  and  discipleship  and  relates  to  the  divine  promise  “to 
make  all  things  new.” 

Starting  from  the  biblical  evidence  we  can  say  that  the  accepted  meaning  of  “conversion” 
is  personal  reorientation.  While  “evangelism”  is  concerned  with  the  re-presentation  of 
God’s  acts  in  history,  “conversion”  is  about  the  human  response.  Both  deal  with  man’s 
participation  in  the  missio  dei.  The  form  of  the  response  does  not  follow,  and  never  has 
followed,  one  universal  pattern  or  model.  It  must  obviously  vary,  for  instance,  with  those 
who  have  been  “born  into  the  Church”  and  those  who  belong  to  a  different  religion  or 
do  not  hold  any  religious  views.  We  know  of  “mass-conversion”  and  individual  response. 
In  short,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  more  precise  definition  of  “conversion”  which 
would  be  widely  acceptable. 

In  dealing  with  conversion  we  are  convinced  that  we  must  begin  with  a  re-study  of  the 
biblical  concept  in  toto.  The  Bible,  naturally,  cannot  be  studied  in  isolation  from  the  con¬ 
temporary  issues.  We  realise,  too,  that  there  are  questions  concerning  the  meaning  of 
conversion  today  which  will  not  be  raised  through  a  biblical  analysis.  Yet  we  need  a  starting 
point  which  will  provide  us  with  criteria  by  which  we  can  examine  the  use  and  misuse  of  the 
concept  of  conversion  throughout  Christian  history  and  its  current  interpretation  in  the 
various  church  traditions  as  well  as  in  relation  to  modern  psychology  and  sociology. 

The  biblical  study  of  conversion  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  one  word 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  which  covers  the  whole  concept.  Instead  we  find  a  variety 
of  terms  and  of  associated  strands  of  thinking,  from  which  a  selective  choice  has  to  be  made 
in  a  paper  of  such  brevity.  We  have  tried  to  minimise  the  risks  thus  taken  by  asking  for 
corrective  comments  from  a  number  of  biblical  scholars  and  by  studying  some  of  the  recent 
publications  on  this  subject.1  Further  confusion  could  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
the  term  “conversion”  in  the  English  language  varies  a  great  deal.  A  definition  of  its  common 
understanding  is  quoted  in  Note  I.  But  the  point  of  this  study  is  precisely  to  break 
through  the  crust  of  traditional  use  of  conversion  to  its  original  biblical  meaning. 

Every  Bible  study  is  influenced  by  the  questions  which  the  particular  student  brings 
with  him.  In  this  case  it  has  been  the  concern  for  what  conversion  means  in  a  secular  context 
which  gave  the  paper  a  certain  slant.  Its  origin  lies  in  discussions  on  church  and  society 
and  on  the  strategy  of  mission  in  modern  society.  At  best,  the  paper  can  only  be  an  “opening 
statement”  which  will  not  do  full  justice  to  all  the  different  situations  in  which  the  Gospel 
meets  men  in  our  world,  nor  to  the  wealth  of  biblical  material  on  conversion.  It  remains 
open-ended  and  requires  partnership  in  its  further  development.  For  that  reason  we  offer 
this  paper,  seeking  comments  from  differing  situations,  as  well  as  from  various  groups. 

The  situations  of  which  we  are  thinking  reflect  the  complexity  and  fragmentation  of 
human  society  today.  We  find  men  who  still  live  in  a  primal  (primitive)  socio-religious 
setting.  We  experience  the  meeting  of  the  Gospel  with  different  faiths,  such  as  renascent 
non-Christian  religions,  the  new  ideological  systems,  or  the  secularised  modern  sects  and 
movements.  What  are  the  consequences  of  conversion  in  a  situation  in  which  the  Christian 
Church  is  but  a  tiny  minority  ?  What  does  conversion  mean  in  relation  to  men  of  Jewish 
faith  or  in  relation  to  the  humanist  ?  What  is  its  significance  for  men  in  a  complex  urban 
society  or  for  those  who  live  in  the  world  of  industry  ? 

In  a  second  way  we  also  want  to  address  the  paper  to  different  groups  which  must  offer 
their  insights  into  the  meaning  of  conversion,  if  we  are  to  gain  a  fuller  ecumenical  under¬ 
standing  of  it.  There,  one  would  immediately  think  of  those  Christians  who  hold  a  very 
firm  and  sincere  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  clear  personal  experience  of  conversion  :  in  what 
way  does  the  biblical  material  speak  to  them  ?  Also  we  think  of  groups  in  the  Orthodox 
tradition,  which  has  evidently  not  given  a  great  weight  to  the  question  of  conversion,  yet 
knows  the  same  concept  in  different  contexts.  Then  we  have  in  mind  those  Christians  who 
find  it  difficult  to  relate  the  concept  of  conversion  to  the  scientific  evidence  concerning 
evolution  and  the  psychological  interpretation  of  personality.  Would  they  completely 
discard  the  possibility  of  conversion  ?  What  meaning  has  commitment  and  decision  for 
them  ?  Finally,  there  are  the  groups  which  are  especially  responsible  for  missionary  strategy, 
the  sending  and  training  of  missionaries  and  so  on  :  what  implications  do  they  draw  from 
a  study  of  conversion  ?  We  expect  through  such  studies  to  gain  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  significance  of  conversion  today  in  relation  to  its  biblical  basis. 


1  See  literature  listed  in  Note  II. 
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The  call  to  re-turn  in  the  Old  Testament 1 

It  is  the  fairly  unanimous  opinion  of  scholars  that  the  deeper  roots  of  the  biblical  concept 
of  conversion  are  in  the  Old  Testament,  more  particularly  in  one  group  of  words  deriving 
from  the  Hebrew  root  shubh.  This  word  is  used  both  transitively  and  intransitively  and 
its  main  meaning  is  to  “re-turn”  or  turn  back.2  Theologically  the  all  important  fact  is  that 
shubh  belongs  to  the  covenant  context.  Shubh  does  not  mean  to  turn  to  something  new 
but  to  return  to  the  already  given  covenant,  to  the  relationship  with  God,  into  which  He 
has  himself  drawn  Israel.  In  consequence  shubh  is  hardly  ever  applied  to  people  outside 
Israel.  It  is  the  people  of  God  who  are  called  to  return,  not  the  heathen  !  All  the  main 
connections  in  which  shubh  is  used  are  the  great  occasions  in  the  history  of  God’s  covenant 
with  Israel.  Shubh  is  given  various  interpretations  in  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  content  of  conversion  accordingly  varies  ;  it  can  be  understood  as  return  to  the 
law  and  statutes  of  God  (Malachi  3  :  7  ff.)  or  be  expressed  in  cultic  forms  (as  part  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  “day  of  Repentance”).  Its  predominant  use  is  found  in  the  Deuteronomistic 
and  Prophetic  material,  and  here  the  emphasis  clearly  lies  on  the  historic  obedience  of  the 
people  as  the  affirmation  of  a  given  relationship  in  which  God  and  His  people  are  bound 
together  in  one  common  history.  The  call  to  “re-turn”  is  being  heard  again  and  again, 
because  this  relationship  is  nothing  static,  but  rather  the  ever  new  response  to  God’s  presence 
among  men. 

Some  of  the  classical  occasions  of  this  use  of  shubh  are  recorded  in  the  historical  books. 
I  Samuel  7  reports  the  decisive  moment  when  Samuel  addresses  the  people  in  an  hour  of 
national  emergency.  “If  you  are  returning  to  the  Lord  with  all  your  heart. . .  he  will  deliver 
you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines”  (v.  3  RSV).  I  Kings  18  tells  of  the  dramatic  encounter 
between  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal  which  reaches  its  climax  in  Elijah’s  outcry  :  “Answer 
me,  O  Lord,  answer  me,  that  this  people  may  know  that  Thou,  O  Lord  art  God  and  that 
Thou  has  turned  their  hearts  back”  (v.  37  RSV).  Here  and  on  other  occasions  (for  instance, 

I  Kings  8  :  48,  II  Chron.  30  :  6)  the  common  characteristic  is  that  each  passage  represents 
an  historic  moment  in  the  life  of  Israel.  Every  time  its  very  existence  is  threatened,  be  it 
by  enemy  action  from  outside  or  by  complete  alienation  from  its  destiny  through  apostasy 
within  its  own  ranks.  What  is  at  stake  is  not  a  particular  act  of  degradation  but  the  sin 
in  the  history  of  Israel,  its  repetitive  rejection  of  the  Sinai  Covenant.  Shubh  is  not  concerned 
with  acts  of  individual  wrong  but  with  what  the  Bible  calls  sin,  Israel’s  disobedience  against 
God.  “They  have  sinned  against  Thee”  (I  Kings  8  :  33,  RSV).  The  issue  is  therefore  to 
re-turn  to  God  as  an  act  of  complete  surrender  :  “If  they  repent  with  all  their  mind  and 
with  all  their  heart”  (I  Kings  8  :  48,  RSV).  This  can  only  be  initiated  by  God.  He  must 
reveal  himself  again  (“that  this  people  may  know  that  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  God” :  I  Kings 
18  :  37,  RSV).  He  himself  must  recreate  the  Covenant. 

Another  context  in  which  shubh  is  used  refers  primarily  to  a  particular  person  and  his 
relationship  to  God.  We  find  this  usage  in  the  Psalms,  notably  in  Psalm  51,  but  also  in 

II  Kings  23  :  25  related  to  King  Josiah.  Yet  in  both  cases  the  reference  is  not  intended  to 
indicate  a  moment  of  private  remorse.  Characteristically,  the  term  shubh  appears  in  the 
summary  of  King  Josiah’s  reign  giving  a  typical  evaluation  of  his  kingship.  In  this  case 
shubh  is  used  to  characterise  his  right  relationship  “to  the  Lord”  which  was  expected  of 
him  within  the  given  covenant.  Similarly  we  find  in  Psalm  51  the  expression  of  a  typical 
act  of  repentance  which  has  been  applied  and  is  being  applied  by  different  persons  to  different 
situations.  The  unchanging  stance  is  again  that  of  the  covenant  relationship  with  the  whole 
people,  “Do  good  to  Zion  in  Thy  good  pleasure,  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  then  wilt 
thou  delight  in  right  sacrifices...”  (Psalm  51  :  18,  RSV). 

The  most  expressive  use  of  shubh  is,  however,  found  in  the  prophetic  writings.  In  a 
striking  way  we  discover  two  interwoven  themes.  Hosea,  for  instance,  emphasises  the  need 
for  obedience  now  in  this  world.  The  procession  of  pious  repenters  who  call  out,  “Come 
let  us  return  to  the  Lord”  (Hosea  6:1,  RSV)  is  told  :  “For  I  desire  steadfast  love  and  not 
sacrifice,  the  knowledge  of  God  rather  than  burnt  offerings”  (Hosea  6  :  6,  RSV).  Conversion 


1  Cf.  Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament,  Vol.  IV,  p.  972,  ff.  W.  L. 
Holladay,  The  Root  Shubh  in  the  Old  Testament,  Leiden,  1958.  H.  W.  Wolff,  “Das  Thema 
Umkehr  in  der  alttestamentlichen  Prophetie”  und  “Das  Kerygma  des  deuteronomistischen 
Geschichtswerks,”  both  in  Gesammelte  Studien,  Miinchen,  1964. 

2  Holladay  defines  :  The  verb  shubh  in  the  qual,  means  :  “having  moved  in  a  particular 
direction,  to  move  thereupon  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  implication  being  (unless  there 
is  evidence  to  the  contrary)  that  one  will  arrive  again  at  the  initial  point  of  departure”  (p.  53). 
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is  identified  with  “love”  and  “justice”  (Hosea  12:6).  It  means  above  all  the  recognition 
of  God’s  action  in  history  and  the  response  in  concrete  obedience  here  and  now  (Hosea 
6  :  7  ff.).  This  theme  is  not  limited  to  Hosea.  It  is  also  represented  in  the  call  to  social 
justice  through  the  earlier  prophecies  of  Amos.  In  each  case  the  argument  is  primarily 
about  what  the  people  of  God  have  done  or  not  done  in  history.  Shubh  is  therefore  closely 
related  to  the  announcement  that  Jahwe  will  come  to  judge  his  people.  It  is  only  after  this 
judgment  that  a  return  can  become  reality. 

With  Ezekiel  and  especially  Jeremiah  the  prophetic  call  to  return  becomes  intensified 
through  the  insistence  on  a  “new  heart  and  a  new  spirit”  (Ezekiel  18  :  31,  RSV),  with  the 
promise  of  a  “new  covenant”  (Jeremiah  31  :  33,  Ezekiel  36  :  24).  Here  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah 
where  the  use  of  shubh  is  most  frequent  we  find  the  second  theme  in  the  foreground  :  “return” 
stands  for  a  choice  of  loyalty  :  God  or  the  idols  (Jeremiah  2-4).  The  call  is  for  a  renewed 
relationship  with  Jahwe  with  emphasis  on  the  preposition  return  “to”  the  Lord  (Jeremiah  3:7, 
10,  5  :  3,  Hosea  5:4,  7  :  10).  The  promise  of  a  “new  covenant”  in  Jeremiah  introduces 
a  dimension  of  fulfilment  to  shubh  which  lies  in  the  future.  It  is  paralleled  by  Isaiah’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  holy  remnant  (Isaiah  10  :  21),  and  taken  up  with  particular  emphasis  during 
the  period  of  exile  :  “The  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  singing” 
(Isaiah  35  :  10  RSV).  Deuteron  Isaiah  demands  the  break-away  from  idols  to  become 
free  to  tackle  the  future.  The  return  to  God  becomes  interrelated  with  an  expectation  of  a 
return  to  Jerusalem  in  a  geographical  sense.  But  the  hope  goes  beyond  that  and  is  connected 
with  the  fate  of  the  other  nations  :  “Turn  to  me  and  be  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth” 
(Isaiah  15  :  21).  The  crowning  vision  is  that  of  all  the  nations  turning  to  Mount  Zion 
(Isaiah  2)  or  of  all  “the  foreigners  who  join  themselves  to  the  Lord. . .  these  I  will  bring 
to  my  holy  mountain”  (Isaiah  56  :  6  f.,  RSV). 

In  summary  :  the  use  of  shubh  in  the  different  strands  points  to  a  number  of  consistent 
characteristics  which  describe  the  “concept  of  conversion”  in  the  Old  Testament  : 

1.  Conversion  is  participation  in  a  historic  movement.  Shubh  refers  as  much  to  a  given 
event  in  the  past,  to  a  turning  point  in  the  history  which  the  people  must  reaffirm  again 
and  again,  as  it  refers  to  the  goals  of  God’s  action  in  history.  The  frequent  use  of  the  “way” 
metaphor  is  characteristic.  Israel  has  been  called  to  be  a  people  of  the  way,  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  challenged  to  return  to  its  servant  role  among  the  nations  moving  on  behind  its 
Lord. 

2.  The  crucial  point  about  the  prophets’  call  to  “re-turn”  is  that  he  bases  it  on  the 
coming  of  Jahwe  and  on  his  action  (which  can  be  an  action  in  the  past  that  is  becoming 
a  reality  again).  Conversion  is  not  a  response  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  but  the  ever  new 
response  to  God’s  mighty  acts  among  men.  It  is  not  a  human  attempt  at  appeasement 
but  God’s  offer  of  a  new  beginning  after  His  judgment. 

3.  As  part  of  the  covenant,  Old  Testament  conversion  has  primarily  a  collective  con¬ 
notation.  Not  that  this  would  completely  exclude  a  personal  use  of  shubh.  In  the  Psalms 
we  find  personal  confession  and  repentance.  But  even  there  we  know  that  the  “I”  of  the 
Psalmist  is  that  of  a  “typical”  person,  who  stands  for  the  whole  of  the  covenant  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  call  to  return  addressed  to  Israel  clearly  concerns  each  of  its  members 
personally. 

4.  Finally,  conversion  always  involves  a  horizontal  response.  It  does  not  primarily 
refer  to  an  affirmation  of  metaphysical  beliefs  but  to  concrete  obedience  and  a  renewed 
relationship  in  history.  What  is  expected  of  Israel  is  to  follow  a  risky  political  course  in  the 
midst  of  threats  from  mighty  nations,  the  renunciation  of  military  power,  the  giving  up 
of  idols  which  promise  security  and  stability.  The  reality  of  conversion  to  God  is  tested 
by  service  to  neighbours. 

‘Turning’  in  the  New  Testament 1 

In  the  New  Testament  shubh  is  taken  up  directly  by  two  terms  :  epistrephein  (and  its 
cognates)  and  metanoein  occasionally  used  side  by  side.2  The  first  often  literally  describes 


1  Cf.  Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament,  Vols  IV,  p.  972  ff.  and  VII, 
p.  722  ff.  Also  S.  S.  Smalley  and  others  as  given  in  Note  II.  For  definition,  see  E.  F. 
Thompson,  Metanoeo  and  Metamelei  in  Greek  literature  until  100  A.D.,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1908. 

2  Though  the  two  terms  are  not  completely  synonymous  it  is  hardly  possible  to  draw 
theological  consequences  from  their  different  use. 
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the  physical  turning  of  a  person.  In  the  non-literal  sense  the  active  use  prevails  making 
the  person  concerned  the  subject  of  the  turning.  “And  all  the  residents  of  Lydda  and  Sharon 
saw  him,  and  they  turned  to  the  Lord”  (Acts  9  :  35  RSV).  Metanoein  which  is  often  translated 
by  “repent,”  more  precisely  means  “to  change  one’s  mind  or  being.” 

However,  both  epistrephein  and  metanoein  do  not  occur  very  often  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  first  term  is  mainly  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  where  it  refers  to  “mass  conversion” 
rather  than  conversion  of  individuals.  Equally  metanoein  or  metanoia  are  not  very  prominent 
either.  Their  complete  absence  in  the  Johannine  literature  and  almost  complete  absence 
in  the  Pauline  writings  is  conspicuous.  Certainly  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to  allow  the 
construction  of  a  New  Testament  model.  A  “turning”  can  re-occur  after  years  of  discipleship, 
as  with  St.  Peter  (Luke  22  :  32)  who  is  called  back  from  an  act  of  apostasy,  or  is  used  of  the 
act  of  forgiveness  between  a  disciple  and  his  brother  (Luke  17:4).  Epistrephein  appears 
as  part  of  an  exhortation  to  Christians  in  James  5  :  19.  The  one  dominant  impression  is, 
on  the  contrary,  how  little  interest  we  find  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  describing  actual 
conversion  stories. 

Yet  for  two  reasons  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  “concept 
of  conversion”  is  unimportant. 

a)  On  the  few  occasions  when  metanoein  is  used  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  it  appears 
in  extremely  significant  connections.  In  Mark  1:15  and  parallels,  it  is  part  of  the  summary 
which  describes  the  purposes  of  the  entire  preaching  and  presence  of  Christ.  Christ’s 
ministry  is  accompanied  by  a  constant  call  to  repent  and  by  decision  for  or  against  Him.1 
Metanoein  occurs  again  in  the  crucial  phase  after  the  resurrection  (Luke  24-47),  and  the 
call  to  conversion  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Pentecostal  event  and  in  the  mission  of  the 
Church  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  After  Pentecost,  conversion,  baptism  and  receiving  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  inseparably  linked  together  (Acts  2  :  38),  as  they  already  were  in  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mark  1  :  4  ff.). 

b)  The  second  point  is  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  concept 
of  conversion  and  not  on  any  particular  term.  Besides  the  occasional  use  of  the  two  words 
there  are  many  other  passages  which  indirectly  report  of  Christ’s  call  to  personal  response 
(Mark  2  :  17).  Krinein  and  krisis  are  used  frequently.  The  decision  character  of  the  coming 
of  Christ  is  also  expressed  in  other  ways  as  in  the  well  known  logion  that  he  has  “not  come 
to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword”  (Matthew  10  :  34  p.,  RSV).  Above  all  one  would  have  to 
consider  Christ’s  calling  of  disciples  and  the  various  discourses  on  discipleship.  All  this 
makes  it  suficiently  clear  that  a  mere  semantic  or  terminological  approach  will  not  suffice 
if  we  are  concerned  with  the  total  biblical  concept  of  conversion. 

This  conclusion  is  even  more  obvious  in  relation  to  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  writings. 
Here  one  would  have  to  draw  on  such  wider  terms  as  that  of  “faith,”  “justification”  and 
“election.”  The  close  inter-relation  of  metanoein  and  “baptism”  provides  a  particular 
link  with  the  Pauline  writings.  For  here  conversion  is  absorbed  into  St.  Paul’s  understanding 
of  “baptism”  as  the  expression  of  being  taken  into  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  (Rom. 
6  :  1  ff.).  Baptism  as  renewal  through  death  signifies  the  same  concern  as  conversion  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  (compare  also  the  Adam-Christ  parallel  in  Romans  5).  One  other 
reason  why  the  actual  terms  metanoein  and  epistrephein  are  only  marginally  used  seems 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  Pauline  epistles  are  of  a  homiletic  character,  addressed  to  Christian 
congregations.  This  also  applies  to  the  Johannine  writings,  where  again  we  have  to  look 
at  different  contexts  such  as  that  of  “birth-rebirth”  and  krisis !  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  revelation  of  truth  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  coming  of  the  light  into  the  darkness, 
causes  a  process  of  polarisation,  as  it  does  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

Another  strand  of  material  stresses  the  inter-relation  of  conversion  and  sanctification. 
A  passage  like  I  Peter  1  is  characteristic  in  this  connection.  Using  the  expression  “born 
anew”  (v.  3)  it  underlines  first  the  givenness  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
“the  inheritance  which  is  imperishable”  (v.  4  RSV)  and  then  goes  on  to  draw  out  the  imme¬ 
diate  implications  of  it  for  a  Christian  life  now  :  “therefore  gird  up  your  minds. . .  be  holy 
yourselves  in  all  your  conduct”  (vs.  13,  15,  RSV).  The  entire  rest  of  the  epistle  is  devoted 
to  this  subject  of  sanctification  which  must  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  conversion. 
The  congregation  is  exhorted  to  realise  the  new  life  that  has  already  been  given  to  it.  A 


1  The  quotation  from  Isaiah  6,  “Lest  they  should  turn  again  and  be  forgiven”  (Mark  4:12 
para,  also  Acts  28  :  26  ff.)  would  require  special  analysis  and  evaluation  which  cannot  be 
undertaken  here. 
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strong  link  between  conversion  and  the  fruits  which  follow  from  it  is  equally  established 
in  the  book  of  Revelation  (2  :  5,  21  f.  ;  9  :  20  f.).  Thus  conversion  becomes  only  the  beginning 
of  a  process  of  renewal  which  aims  at  the  making  new  of  all  things  (Rev.  21  :  5). 

The  cross  section  reveals  the  wealth  of  New  Testament  material.  While  it  is  clearly 
not  possible  to  survey  in  breadth  the  whole  spectrum  of  terms  relevant  to  the  “concept 
of  conversion,”  in  the  following  paragraphs  an  attempt  is  made  to  study  in  depth  some 
of  its  main  aspects  in  the  major  strands  of  New  Testament  tradition.  The  passages  and 
references  used  in  that  connection  have  been  selected  as  characteristic  illustrations  which, 
however,  must  be  seen  within  the  total  framework  of  a  biblical  theology.1 

The  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  connection  between  the  Old  Testament  concept  represented 
by  shubh  and  the  New  Testament  is  particularly  close  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  John  the 
Baptist  in  a  special  way  sums  up  the  prophetic  call  to  conversion  and  relates  it  to  the  coming 
of  Christ  (Mark  1:1-8  parallels). 

John,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  is  a  particular  person  called  to  a  particular  place  at  a 
particular  moment  in  history  ;  Luke’s  editorial  comment  in  3  :  1  is  quite  precise  :  “In  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar. . The  preaching  of  repentence  is  not  divorced 
from  time  ;  it  attains  its  meaning,  its  krisis  character,  in  and  through  history,  both  “secular” 
and  “sacred.”  The  reference  to  Tiberius  Caesar  is  a  “secular”  reference  :  Without  it  the 
Baptist’s  call  hangs  in  the  air,  just  as  the  year  fifteen  of  Tiberius  Caesar  is  meaningless  without 
the  preaching  of  John.  Behind  the  lone  figure  of  the  Baptist  unfolds  the  whole  history  of 
God’s  dealing  with  His  people  and  the  world.  This  makes  John’s  preaching  meaningful 
as  an  event  in  both  Heils-  and  Weltgeschichte. 

The  content  of  repentence  is  again  a  call  to  concrete  obedience ;  “Bear  fruits  that  befit 
repentance”  (Matthew  3:8,  RSV).  There  is  no  dichotomy  between  John’s  preaching  and 
his  ethical  teaching.  The  one  leads  into  the  other ;  “He  who  has  two  coats,  let  him  share 
with  him  who  has  none,”  and  so  on  (Luke  3  :  10  ff.,  RSV).  Repentance  can  on  occasion 
be  spelled  out  in  terms  of  social  action  and  response  in  every  day  life.  A  renewed  relationship 
with  God  implies  a  new  relationship  with  one’s  neighbours.  A  change  of  man’s  heart  cannot 
be  real  apart  from  a  change  of  his  relationships.  Conversion  to  God  and  man  thus  occur 
in  one  and  the  same  act  (cf.  also  Luke  7  :  18  ff.  ;  Matthew  5  :  23  ff.,  etc.). 

The  decisive  new  context  of  conversion  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  however,  is  that  of  the 
“kingdom.”  The  coming  of  the  basileia  is  the  one  and  only  reason  given  for  the  urgency 
of  repentance.  “The  time  is  fulfilled  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  :  repent  and  believe 
in  the  Gospel.”  (Mark  1  :  15  and  parallels,  RSV).  The  one-verse  description  of  Christ’s 
ministry  in  that  place  is  meant  as  a  heading  for  the  whole  of  the  Gospel.  Without  the  givenness 
of  the  Kingdom,  the  self-revealing  presence  of  God  in  the  world,  repentance  does  not  make 
any  sense.  The  “Kingdom”  takes  the  place  of  the  covenant  as  the  framework  within  which 
the  turning  takes  place.  As  a  given  reality  it  precedes  “conversion.”  But  the  person  only 
begins  to  participate  in  the  Kingdom  through  the  act  of  commitment  by  conversion  (Matthew 
23  :  13).  Conversion  is  an  essentially  joyful  event,  about  which  there  is  jubilation  in  heaven 
(Luke  15:7-10).  A  clear  distinction  between  the  “kingdom.” 

A  clear  distinction  between  the  “kingdom”  and  the  Old  Testament  covenant  is  that  it 
represents  a  different  mode  of  the  presence  of  God  in  history.  It  is  the  difference  between 
John  the  Baptist  and  Christ.  In  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  exactly  the  same 
formulation  is  used  to  describe  both  the  preaching  of  John  and  Jesus  :  “Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand”  (Matthews  3  :  2  and  4  :  17,  RSV).  The  significant  difference 
lies  in  the  event  reported  in  between,  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  with  its  crowning  pronouncement  : 
“This  is  my  beloved  Son”  (Matthew  3:17,  RSV).  The  sonship  of  Christ  does  not  only  give 
an  authority  to  His  ethical  teaching  such  as  the  prophets  could  not  have.  But  it  also  leads 
through  the  calling  of  disciples  to  the  Church.  Part  of  the  new  mode  of  the  presence  of 
God  in  history  is  the  existence  of  the  Church,  to  which  conversion  inevitably  relates.  The 
tension  between  the  calling  of  few  into  discipleship  and  the  final  re-creation  of  all  things 
constitutes  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  Kingdom  which  opens  it  towards  the  future  and 
expresses  its  forward  moving  character. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Epistrephein  and  metanoein  are  more  frequently  used  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  Luke.  This  trend  continues  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Here  both 
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1  In  addition  to  the  terms  mentioned  already  one  would  have  to  consider  “skandalon, 
judgment,”  “reconciliation,”  “obedience,”  “knowledge,”  as  well  as  verbs  like  “receive, 
enter,”  “save,”  “see,”  “be  given,”  etc.,  in  order  to  get  a  really  full  picture. 
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terms  are  closely  inter-related  (Acts  3  :  19,  26  :  20)  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  discover  a 
different  emphasis.  Epistrephein  is  mainly  used  in  the  active  mood  and  “aorist”  tense, 
which  indicates  a  more  sharply  identifiable  moment  of  action  of  which  the  person  concerned 
is  the  subject.  On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  both  terms  represent  the  core  of  missionary 
preaching  on  very  important  occasions  such  as  Pentecost  (Acts  2  :  38)  or  in  Peter’s  sermon 
at  the  temple  (Acts  3  :  19).  Similarly,  Paul’s  missionary  activity  centres  on  the  call  to  con¬ 
version  (Acts  26  :  18  f.).  In  addition,  we  find  five  reports  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  which 
have  been  commonly  regarded  as  “conversion  stories.”  In  Acts  8  we  hear  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Eunuch  from  Ethiopia,  in  Acts  9,  Paul’s  sudden  conversion  near  Damascus  is  reported, 
in  Acts  10  there  is  an  extensive  account  of  how  the  Roman  centurion,  Cornelius,  became 
a  Christian,  in  Acts  16  we  are  told  of  the  baptism  of  Lydia,  and  in  the  same  chapter  we 
hear  of  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  the  jailor  in  the  Philippian  prison. 

However,  in  none  of  these  five  stories  does  either  the  term  metanoein  or  epistrephein 
occur.  The  stories,  too,  are  clearly  of  different  character.  In  particular,  the  so-called  con¬ 
version  of  Paul  represents  an  event  sui  generis.  According  to  I  Cor.  15:3  ff.  it  must  be 
regarded  as  the  last  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ  through  which  He  calls  Paul  into  apostleship 
rather  than  as  a  conversion  account.  Among  the  rest,  the  length  and  detail  of  description 
varies  considerably.  The  immediate  causes  for  conversion  differ  between,  for  instance, 
preaching  (Eunuch,  Lydia),  a  vision  (Cornelius)  and  a  miracle  (jailor).  Yet  there  are  a  number 
of  common  points.  Conversion  is  closely  related  to,  and  sometimes  even  identified  with 
baptism,  which  means  for  Luke  the  visible  entry  into  the  Church.  Conversion  is  in  each 
case  essentially  commitment  to  Christ,  or  more  precisely  to  the  Lord  (kyrios).  While  the 
role  of  a  human  agent  remains  marginal  (he  can  be  an  interpreter  of  scriptures  or  preacher 
and  herald  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  act  of  conversion  is  in  three  out  of  four  cases  not  initiated 
by  him),  the  author  of  the  act  of  conversion  is  clearly,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  God  Himself. 

In  neither  case,  however,  is  it  possible  to  construct  a  model  of  conversion  (though  Luke 
implies  a  certain  or  do  salutis  in  which  faith  is  followed  by  baptism).  This  is  not  only  so 
because  we  lack  sufficient  common  detail  between  the  different  stories  and  references  to 
conversion,  but  even  more  so  because  the  writer  of  the  Acts  does  not  look  at  those  reports 
primarily  as  conversion  stories  of  individuals.  He  reports  them  for  one  reason  only.  Each 
story  marks  a  decisive  moment  in  the  history  of  the  spread  of  the  Church  from  Jerusalem 
to  Rome.  For  instance,  for  Luke  the  main  turning  point  for  the  mission  of  the  early  Church 
arrives  when  it  passes  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  This  is  why  he  reports  so  extensively 
the  conversion  of  Cornelius  in  Acts  10.  In  that  story  he  is  not  primarily  interested  in  how 
and  even  why  this  particular  man  Cornelius  is  converted,  but  what  this  event  means  to  the 
apostles,  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Christian  mission  as  a  whole.  Similar  points 
can  be  made  about  any  other  of  the  accounts.  What  they  are  about  is  the  purpose  of  God 
with  His  Church  into  which  the  personal  experience  is  fully  integrated. 

The  Pauline  and  Johannine  Writings.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles  we  have  to  turn,  as  we 
have  seen  before,  to  other  terms.  Pisteuein  in  particular,  means  here  to  believe  de  novo 
and  thus  takes  in  large  part  the  place  of  conversion.1  Pistis  is  for  St.  Paul  exclusively  dependent 
on  the  reality  of  the  Christ  event  and  its  proclamation  (cf.  Rom.  10  :  17,  Gal.  3  :  5,  etc.). 
Exactly  like  repentance  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  it  is  a  response  to  the  givenness  of  God’s 
presence  and  action  in  Christ.  Though  faith  is  a  re-action  to  God’s  doings,  it  is  entirely 
wrought  by  Him.  The  “righteousness”  of  God  is  the  only  basis  of  “faith”  (cf.  Rom.  1:17; 
3  :  21  ;  5:1;  etc.).  Yet  “faith”  does  not  exclude  definite  personal  commitment  and  works 
but  rather  must  result  in  them  (cf.  Gal.  5:6).  Through  faith  we  are  participants  in  the 
works  of  Christ.  Thus  pistis  has  a  decision  character  which  affects  the  total  being  but  which 
also  relates  to  the  cosmic  relevance  of  Christ.  On  the  one  hand  we  find,  therefore,  the  long 
exhortations,  so  characteristic  of  St.  Paul’s  writings,  which  call  for  the  realisation  of  the 
turning  to  God  in  every  sphere  of  Christian  personal  and  corporate  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
conversion  is  seen  vis-a-vis  the  dethronement  of  the  powers  and  forces  of  which  Ephesians 
and  Colossians  speak.  Here  re-appears  the  insistence  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  that 
“turning”  means  to  reject  the  false  idols  and  securities  in  becoming  a  servant  of  the  living 
God. 

In  II  Cor.  5  this  is  stated  from  a  different  angle  when  St.  Paul  asserts  :  “If  anyone  is  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creation”  (v.  17,  RSV).  The  connection  lies  in  the  reality  of  the  Christ 


1  The  aorist  form  of  pisteuein  especially  is  used  in  a  missionary  sense,  meaning  to  begin 
to  believe,  to  become  a  believer. 
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event  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Kingdom  (I  Cor.  15  :  24  If .  ;  Col.  1  :  12  ff.).  In 
Christ  the  purpose  of  the  whole  universe  is  unfolded,  in  Him  the  meaning  of  history  unfolds 
(Eph.  1  :  9f.).  The  body  of  Christ,  the  Church,  is  part  of  that  meaning.  The  individual 
enters  into  it  through  baptism  in  the  Spirit  (I  Cor.  12  :  13).  However,  with  the  focus  on 
the  Church,  the  lines  are  this  time  drawn  out  towards  the  missionary  ministry.  “All  this 
is  from  God  Who  through  Christ  reconciled  us  to  Himself,  and  gave  us  the  ministry  of  recon¬ 
ciliation”  (II  Cor.  5  :  18,  RSV)  —  reconciliation  with  Christ  and  one’s  fellow  men,  in  fact, 
with  the  whole  world,  is  one  and  the  same ;  therefore,  it  must  lead  not  only  to  a  new  life 
but  to  commitment  of  the  whole  Church  to  mission  :  “God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  Himself. . .  so  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  God  making  His  appeal  through 
us  :  we  beseech  you  on  behalf  of  Christ,  be  reconciled  to  God”  (vs.  19  f.,  RSV).  The  role 
of  the  Christian  Church  is  that  of  becoming  the  firstfruit  of  all  creation  (cf.  Rom.  8  :  23, 
also  James  1  :  18).  Conversion  is  an  exemplaric  act  of  response  on  behalf  of,  and  for  all, 
humanity. 

In  the  Johannine  writings,  too,  “faith”  means  response  in  concrete  obedience  (cf. 
John  3  :  36,  14  :  12,  I  John  3  :  23,  etc.).  Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  interrelation  of 
“belief”  and  “knowledge  of  God”  reflecting  an  Old  Testament  tradition  (cf.  John  6  :  69, 
7  :  17,  8  :  31  f.,  etc.).  God  reveals  Himself  and  only  then  conversion  is  possible.  The  Father 
draws  to  the  Son  (cf.  John  6  :  44  f.,  10  :  26,  12  :  39).  It  is  only  through  the  coming  of  the 
light  that  the  darkness  becomes  dark.  This  is  precisely  why  Christ’s  coming  necessarily 
results  in  a  decision  for  or  against  Him.  The  frequent  use  of  the  terms  krisis  and  krinein 
is  significant.  John  3:19  —  “And  this  is  the  judgment,  that  the  light  has  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil”  (RSV). 
The  decision  concerns  the  total  world,  not  just  a  few  individuals  (cf.  John  12  :  31,  16  :  8, 
etc.).  It  belongs  to  the  special  authority  of  Christ  that  He  can  bring  about  krisis  (John  5  :  22), 
which,  however,  becomes  only  fully  visible  on  the  cross  and  is  only  fully  endorsed  through 
His  resurrection.  Nicodemus  (John  3)  thus  only  understands  the  full  significance  of  con¬ 
version  after  the  crucifixion  and  the  disciples  only  discover  its  full  meaning  when  the  risen 
Christ  breathes  on  them  and  they  receive  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Johannine  material  lies  in  the  use  of  terms  such 
as  birth/rebirth  (John  3  :  5  ff.),  born  of  God  (I  John  5  :  4),  children  of  God  (John  1  :  12  f., 
etc.).  Phrases  like  “passing  from  death  to  life”  (John  5  :  24)  belong  to  the  same  context. 
They  obviously  do  not  want  to  exclude  the  necessity  of  personal  decision  as  I  John  5  :  1 
proves.  Rather  they  emphasise  the  continuous  “being  in  Christ”  (as  the  Father  is  in  Him) 
in  contrast  to  an  act  or  instant  of  decision  (cf.  John  10  :  38,  17  :  21,  23,  26).  This  reminds 
us  of  the  predominance  of  a  strand  of  statements  in  the  Pauline  writings  which  refer  in  a 
similar  way  to  “being  in  Christ”  as  the  essence  of  a  Christian  existence,  and  use  the  term 
of  adoption  into  the  sonship  (cf.  Gal.  4:5;  Eph.  1:5;  Rom.  8  :  15).  Consequently,  the 
reference  to  conversion  as  a  particular  point  of  turning  is  less  accentuated. 

Summary.  In  the  end  the  first  biblical  survey  related  to  the  theme  of  “turning”  is  confirmed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  “conversion,”  as  the  Bible  sees  it,  is  a  theologically  valid  and 
viable  concept  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  To  that  extent  the  concern  for  conversion 
shown  in  many  epochs  of  Christianity  and  more  recently  by  the  Protestant  Missionary 
Movement  has  been  confirmed.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  found  a  much  greater 
diversity  in  the  biblical  understanding  of  conversion,  a  much  more  open-ended  use  of  the 
theme  than  the  common  English  connotation  of  the  term  suggests.1  Never  is  conversion 
understood  as  a  mere  individual  spiritual  experience.  Rather  it  relates  to  the  total  meaning 
of  history  revealed  in  Christ.  It  centres  on  the  Kingdom  and  not  on  the  individual  or  the 
Church.  The  following  points  can  be  further  drawn  out  : 

1.  Conversion  is  a  personal  reorientation  towards  God.  We  can  undoubtedly  observe 
that  in  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  there  are  throughout  personal  and  social  sides  to 
the  process  of  turning  to  God.  The  disciples  are  called  by  name.  God’s  action  in  history 
demands  concrete  response  by  historic  persons.  Yet  this  must  not  be  misunderstood  indi- 
vidualistically .  Christ  does  not  happen  to  have  met  a  number  of  individuals  who  get  converted 
and  accidentally  add  up  to  twelve.  It  is  the  other  way  round  :  He  calls  twelve  men  because 
they  have  been  designated  to  become  the  new  Israel,  the  nucleus  of  a  new  humanity.  In 
accordance  there  is  no  dichotomy  in  the  New  Testament  between  the  conversion  of  single 
persons  and  the  corporate  conversion  of  groups  of  people. 


1  See  Definition  of  Conversion  in  Note  I. 
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2.  Conversion  and  sanctification  cannot  be  separated.  Yet  the  biblical  evidence  points 
to  this  distinction  between  them.  As  far  as  metanoein  and  epistrephein  carry  any  precise 
meaning,  it  always  relates  to  the  beginning,  not  to  the  whole  of  the  process  of  becoming  a 
Christian.  In  other  words,  whereas  sanctification  refers  to  an  ongoing  movement,  conversion 
literally  means  a  particular  “turning.”  Such  “turning”  is  not  necessarily  a  once-and-for-ever 
event  in  the  Bible,  though  we  can  observe  a  tendency  to  regard  conversion  as  a  non-repeatable 
experience  (Hebrews  6  :  12).  It  must  be  likened  to  the  turnings  of  a  way,  not  to  the  process 
of  movement  on  it,  which  might  be  compared  with  sanctification.  Or  to  put  it  differently  : 
the  Christian  life  of  service  and  witness  is  in  need  of  both  conversion  and  sanctification. 
One  without  the  other  is  void. 

3.  As  in  the  Old  Testament,  conversion  is,  in  the  first  instance,  commitment  to  and 
participation  in  a  movement  forward.  But  in  a  second  (not  secondary)  way  it  means  also 
at  the  same  time  liberation  from  the  past  and  from  the  forces  and  powers  of  evil.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  prophetic  call  to  conversion  always  includes  an  emphatic  no  to  idolatry. 
In  the  New  Testament  conversion  sets  free  to  a  new  life  in  Christ.  It  is  obedience  of  faith 
based  on  acceptance  of  forgiveness.  Such  liberation  has  not  only  to  do  with  sins,  the  moral 
wrong  and  evil  deeds  of  men,  it  equally  concerns  the  forces  of  society  and  the  cosmic  powers 
of  the  universe.  Neither  the  scope  nor  the  significance  of  conversion  can  be  confined  to 
the  narrow  personal  sphere. 

4.  In  any  case,  the  need  for  and  urgency  of  conversion  does  not  derive  from  the  peculiar 
psychological  set-up  of  human  personality,  nor  from  the  individual’s  requirement  to  make 
a  particular  decision  or  to  go  through  a  particular  experience.  The  only  New  Testament 
basis  of  conversion  is  the  Christo  logical  one.  Most  definitely  in  the  Pauline  theology  con¬ 
version/baptism  are  tightly  interlocked  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
reference  to  God  as  the  one  to  whom  men  must  turn  is  gradually  and  without  any  break 
substituted  by  the  reference  to  Christ  (rather  parallel  to  the  use  of  the  name  of  Christ  in 
baptism).  Through  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  the  re-orientation  to  God  attains  a  new 
meaning  and  historicity.  It  simply  means  now  to  follow  Him,  to  enter  into  His  discipleship 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

5.  The  beginning  of  the  Kingdom  through  Christ’s  entry  into  human  history  is  the 
main  context  of  conversion  in  the  New  Testament.  From  it  three  decisive  criteria  derive 
for  conversion  :  a )  it  reinforces  that  the  triune  God  is  the  author  of  every  aspect  of  con¬ 
version.  The  givenness  of  the  Kingdom  means  that  its  reality  is  there  before  men  acknowl¬ 
edging  it  by  conversion,  that  all  men  live  within  that  reality,  b)  The  universal  significance 
of  the  Kingdom  means  that  the  call  to  conversion  is  now  explicitly  linked  with  the  commission 
to  preach  “to  all  nations”  (Luke  24  :  47  ;  Acts  2  :  38,  etc.).  Just  as  the  prophets  expound 
Israel’s  destiny  within  that  of  the  nations,  so  conversion  is  concerned  with  the  destiny  of 
all  men.  In  the  New  Testament  the  universal  dimension  of  conversion  is  fully  drawn  out. 
It  must  lead  to  mission,  c)  The  Kingdom  represents  a  reality  which  is  moving  towards 
the  future  and  the  end  of  time.  It  leads  to  the  restoration  of  the  whole  cosmos,  to  the  renewal 
of  all  things.  With  it  conversion  shares  that  eschatological  character.  It  is  not  an  end  in 
itself  but  the  beginning  of  a  re-creation  which  must  ultimately  comprise  ta  panta. 

Concluding  Evaluations 

The  biblical  study  of  the  “concept  of  conversion”  has  an  immediate  bearing  on  a  number 
of  current  issues  : 

Conversion  and  Social  Transformation.  In  the  New  Testament  and  Old  Testament  there 
is  absolutely  no  gap  between  turning  to  God  and  its  realisation  in  the  personal  and  social 
spheres.  The  consistent  teaching  of  the  prophets  which  is  carried  further  in  the  New  Testament 
insists  that  a  new  relationship  with  God  and  service  to  man  belong  inseparably  together. 
It  is  repeatedly  said  that  society  at  large  can  only  recognise  conversion  by  the  “fruits”  which 
it  produces.  There  is  a  clear  recognition  that  “service  to  man”  is  not  only  part  of  Christ’s 
ministry  in  its  own  right  but  can  al$o  be  in  itself  quite  a  sufficient  expression  of  a  re-orientation 
to  God  (cf.  Mat.  25  :  31-46).  Yet  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of  merely  identifying 
turning  to  God  with  personal  and  social  action.  This  would  lead  to  legalism  and  activism 
which  are  clearly  rejected  by  the  biblical  writers.  As  much  as  the  epistles  demand  a  realisation 
in  action  of  the  new  life  given  through  turning  to  God,  they  maintain  that  such  doing  of 
works  of  righteousness  must  flow  from  a  being  in  Christ  which  is  the  source  of  all  action. 
Conversion  means  much  more  than  the  sum  total  of  good  deeds. 
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Another  conclusion  from  the  close  interrelation  of  conversion  to  God  and  man  can  be 
drawn  in  the  words  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference  at  Jerusalem  in  1928  :  “The  New 
Testament  does  not  recognise  the  antithesis  frequently  emphasised  by  later  ages  between 
individual  and  social  regeneration”  (Report  of  Section  VI).  From  that  must  follow  that 
the  call  to  conversion  deals  as  much  with  persons  as  through  personal  re-orientation  with 
the  structures  of  society,  the  economic  processes  and  political  forces.  The  fallacy  of  some 
traditional  understanding  of  conversion  is  precisely  that  it  mistakes  the  means  of  personal 
commitment  as  an  end  in  itself.  Those  who  are  called,  are  singled  out  for  the  sake  of  the 
world.  They  are  called  into  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  and  reconciliation  is  an  indivisible 
whole  which  concerns  both  the  whole  man  and  total  society.  The  quality  of  the  new  life 
must  therefore  find  expression  in  both  personal  and  social  justice.  In  Christian  belief  the 
change  of  persons  and  of  structures  depend  on  each  other. 

Conversion ,  Baptism  and  the  Church.  The  immediate  interdependence  between  conversion 
and  baptism  has  been  visible  at  several  points  of  the  New  Testament  survey,  and  in  fact, 
exists  from  the  very  beginning  (Mark  1  :4ff.).  This  subject  would  obviously  require  a 
separate  study  in  its  own  right  and  there  is  by  no  means  unanimity  on  the  New  Testament 
understanding  of  baptism  among  scholars.  But,  following  John  Baillie,  “there  are  one 
or  two  things  that  may  surely  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction.  The  first  is  that  in  the 
New  Testament  baptism  always  marks  the  incorporation  of  the  individual  within  the  Body 
of  Christ  (I  Cor.  12  :  13). . .  Further  it  seems  clear  that,  as  marking  incorporation  into  the 
body  of  Christ,  baptism  is  inseparably  connected  with  regeneration  or  being  born  again.”  1 

Whatever  may  be  the  precise  nature  of  that  connection,  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  The  argument  as  to  whether  baptism  or  conversion  marks  the  beginning  of  Christian 
life  states  a  false  alternative.  Both  terms  correspond  to  each  other  and  an  absolute  order 
of  priority  cannot  be  established.  They  both  together  are  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

If  baptism  is  sometimes  given  a  greater  prominence  in  the  New  Testament  then  it  is 
for  the  reason  that  it  refers  to  the  incorporation  of  the  individual  into  the  Body  of  Christ. 
Conversion  has  by  contrast  occasionally  been  understood  as  an  isolated  experience  of  the 
individual  with  no  further  reference  to  the  Church.  But  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Christ’s 
call  to  repentance  is  immediately  followed  by  His  calling  the  disciples.  The  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  finds  a  visible  manifestation  in  the  creation  of  a  new  firstfruit  community.  Con¬ 
version,  in  consequence,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Church  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
realisation  of  God’s  plan  for  His  creation.2  Conversion  to  Christ  without  the  Church  decap¬ 
itates  the  head  from  the  body.  The  reality  of  the  Kingdom  became  manifest  in  new  relation¬ 
ships. 

Conversion  and  Mission.  However,  the  New  Testament  Church  is  not  a  juridically  defined 
ecclesiastical  body.  The  boundaries  between  the  disciples  close  to  Christ  and  the  multitudes 
are  always  open  (Matt.  5:1).  We  hear  of  a  constant  coming  and  going,  of  changing  com¬ 
mitments.  Most  important,  conversion  and  baptism,  while  linked  with  the  entry  into  the 
Church,  do  not  serve  its  interests  but  the  larger  purpose  of  God  for  the  whole  creation. 
The  Church  itself  exists  as  a  pars  pro  toto.  It  lives  for  the  mission  of  God  :  “fellowship” 
minus  the  passion  for  conversion  must  lead  into  ghettoism  ;  “service”  minus  the  call  to 
conversion  is  a  gesture  without  hope  ;  Christian  education  minus  conversion  is  religiosity 
without  decision,  “dialogue”  without  challenge  to  conversion  remains  sterile  talk.  Con¬ 
version  points  to  the  possibility  for  man  of  ultimate  disaster  and  judgment  as  well  as  renewal 
and  final  re-creation.  If  our  study  made  it  clear  that  there  is  no  conversion  without  Church 
it  has  also  affirmed  the  centrality  of  mission  for  the  Church. 

But  the  biblical  concept  of  conversion  also  corrects  some  traditional  understanding  of 
mission.  The  eschatological  character  of  conversion  excludes  a  numerical  misinterpretation 
of  the  goal  of  world  mission.  Too  often  missionary  zeal  falls  into  two  traps.  Either  it  concerns 
itself  only  with  the  few  who  are  to  be  saved  from  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  or  it  aims  at 
numerical  church  extension,  as  if  the  “kingdom”  will  come  about  through  an  accumulative 
process  within  world  history,  by  which  an  increasing  number  of  people  become  Christians 
until  finally  all  nations  kneel  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Instead,  the  biblical  concept  of  conversion 
relates  to  a  representative  number.  From  the  days  of  Abraham,  right  through  the  Sinai 
Covenant  to  the  calling  of  the  twelve  disciples  and  Paul’s  reference  to  the  firstfruits,  con¬ 
version  has  resulted  in  the  representative  response  of  the  few  for  the  sake  of  all.  Conversion 


1  J.  Baillie,  “Baptism  and  Conversion,”  Oxford,  1964,  pp.  16  f. 

2  Cf.  V.  Borovoi  in  “Study  Encounter,”  Vol.  1/2,  WCC,  1966,  pp.  90  f. 
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has  to  do  with  the  “salt”  character  of  the  Church,  with  its  role  to  be  the  part  for  the  whole.1 
The  temptation  has  often  been  to  short  circuit  the  eschatological  tension,  either  by  reserving 
conversion  for  the  responsive  individual,  or  by  letting  it  be  submerged  in  a  universalism 
which  does  not  recognise  any  definite  commitment.  The  criterion  for  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
version  is  the  need  to  re-present  Christ  through  discipleship. 

Finally,  we  must  come  back  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  single  model  for  conversion  in 
the  New  Testament.  Neither  do  we  find  a  comprehensive  strategy  for  the  preaching  of 
conversion.  The  first  “converts”  to  the  New  Testament  Church  after  Pentecost  were  not 
won  through  planned  action.  The  spread  of  the  Church  from  Jerusalem  started  with  the 
unexpected  scattering  of  its  members  through  persecution,  and  the  news  was  not  received 
without  surprise  that  some  of  the  Gentiles  had  “turned  to  the  Lord”  (Acts  11  :  21,  RSV). 
The  well  known  slogan,  “beginning  from  Jerusalem,”  which  suggests  some  strategy  of 
advance  for  the  Gospel,  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  reality.  True  it  is  that  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  show  us  a  pattern  for  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome. 
But  this  becomes  visible  only  in  retrospect.  On  the  contrary,  the  commission  to  preach 
“repentance”  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea  and  Samaria  to  the  end  of  the  earth  (Luke  24  :  47 
and  Acts  1:8,  RSV)  is  remarkable  for  its  gaps  :  what  strategy  is  there  to  be  followed  between 
Samaria  and  the  end  of  the  world  ?  From  that  there  does  not  follow  a  rejection  of  missionary 
methods  in  the  New  Testament.  According  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  St.  Paul  employs 
a  quite  persistent  missionary  approach.2  But  such  missionary  methods  never  harden  into 
a  pre-conceived  strategy.  Rather  they  remain  completely  open  to  the  constant  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

If  method  and  planning  in  mission  are  flexible,  the  central  content  of  the  biblical  concept 
of  conversion  as  a  whole  is  quite  consistent  and  can  be  summed  up  in  these  words  of  Lesslie 
Newbigin  :  “Conversion,  in  this  context,  is  a  turning  round  in  order  to  participate  by  faith 
in  a  new  reality  which  is  the  true  future  of  the  whole  creation.  It  is  not,  in  the  first  place , 
either  saving  one’s  own  soul  or  joining  a  society.  It  is  these  things  only  secondarily,  because 
the  new  reality  is  one  in  which  every  soul  is  precious,  and  because  there  is  a  society  which 
is  the  firstfruit  and  sign  of  the  new  reality.  If  either  of  these  things  is  put  at  the  centre, 
distortion  follows.  Biblically  understood,  conversion  means  being  so  turned  round  that 
one’s  face  is  towards  that  “summing  up  of  all  things  in  Christ”  which  is  promised,  and 
of  which  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  sign  and  firstfruit.  It  means  being  caught  up  into 
the  activity  of  God  which  is  directed  to  that  end.”  3 

Note  I 

Definition  of  Conversion  in  a  paper  by  Jacob  W.  Heikkinen,  prepared  for  the  National 

Faith  and  Order  Colloquium,  USA,  June  1966. 

The  word  “conversion,”  in  modern  English  usage,  carries  meanings  over  a  wide  range 
of  fields  from  law,  chemistry,  and  logic  to  mathematics,  physics,  and  religion.  The  sense 
of  its  Latin  origin  from  convertere,  “to  turn,”  has  become  obsolete.  “Conversion”  means 
generally  some  process  of  change,  transmutation,  or  transformation.  In  the  religious  sense 
“conversion”  indicates  a  change  from  one  set  of  loyalties  to  another,  involving  critical 
experiences.  The  noun  “convert”  is  associated  sometimes  with  “proselyte,”  which  refers 
to  a  person  who  has  been  persuaded  to  change  from  one  religious  community  to  another. 
Closely  associated  with  “conversion,”  in  ecclesiastical  terminology,  are  repentance  and 
contrition.  These  words,  deriving  respectively  from  the  Latin  poenire  (to  displease,  to 
feel  displeasure,  to  regret)  and  contristo  (to  be  sorrowful),  imply  a  religious-ethical  resolution 
to  amend  one’s  life.  Allied  with  these  general  concepts  is  the  psychological  image  of  “con¬ 
version”  which  received  its  masterful  projection  from  William  James  in  his  famous  Gifford 
Lectures,  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience.  James  defined  it  as  follows  :  “To  be  con¬ 
verted,  to  be  regenerated,  to  receive  grace,  to  experience  religion,  to  gain  an  assurance, 
are  so  many  phrases  which  denote  the  process,  gradual  or  sudden,  by  which  a  self  hitherto 
divided,  and  consciously  wrong,  inferior  and  unhappy,  becomes  unified  and  consciously 
right,  superior  and  happy,  in  consequence  of  its  firmer  hold  upon  religious  realities.” 
(William  James  :  ibid.  NY  :  Collier  Books,  1961,  p.  160.) 


1  Cf.  H.  R.  Weber,  “God’s  Arithmetic”  in  Frontier,  Vol.  6,  1963,  pp.  298  ff. 

2  There  is  obviously  some  theological  significance  in  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  began  his 
missionary  activity  everywhere  among  his  own  people  in  the  synagogue. 

3  International  Review  of  Missions ,  April  1965,  Editorial,  p.  149. 
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Note  II 
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Appendix  X  (b) 


Christian  Medical  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

Resolved  : 

That  the  Committees  of  DWME  and  DICARWS  in  joint  session  recommend  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  that  a  Christian  Medical  Com¬ 
mission  be  established  with  the  following  functions  to  be  known  as  the  Mandate  : 

Functions 

(1)  It  shall  promote  the  more  effective  use  of  resources  for  medical  work  through  the 
establishment  of  structures  for  joint  planning  and  action  (a)  between  the  churches 
themselves,  whether  WCC  members  or  not,  and  (b)  between  the  churches  collectively, 
other  voluntary  agencies  and  the  Government.  Such  regional  planning  shall  have 
the  following  objectives  : 

1 .  the  establishment  of  joint  training  programmes  ; 

2.  the  re-alignment  of  resources  to  promote  complementary  services  and  avoid 
overlapping  ; 

3.  facilities  for  the  exchange  of  personnel; 

4.  the  development  of  common  strategy  in  joint  planning  with  government  health 
agencies  ; 
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5.  assistance  in  the  development  of  uniform  practices  in  internal  administration 
and  fiscal  procedures  ; 

6.  assistance  in  the  development  of  projects  for  Joint  Action  for  Mission  in  medical 
work,  offering  advice  to  those  agencies  concerned  with  their  establishment. 

(2)  It  shall  undertake  and  encourage  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  ministry 
of  healing  and  the  problems  which  confront  it  in  a  changing  world.  To  this  end  its 
activities  shall  embrace  all  six  continents  for  the  establishment  of  relationships  with 
other  agencies  similarly  engaged.  In  the  light  of  these  studies  it  shall  promote  the 
development  of,  and  channel  funds  to,  selected  experimental  programmes  of  strategic 
and  catalytic  significance ;  particularly  in  the  fields  of  comprehensive  and  promotive 
health  and  in  the  training  of  personnel  to  conduct  these.  In  order  to  avail  itself 
of  an  inter-functional  perspective  it  shall  establish  a  liaison  relationship  with  SASP. 

(3)  In  order  to  further  its  effectiveness  as  an  advisory  and  consultative  agency  to  Divisions 
of  the  WCC,  NCCs,  churches  and  mission  organisations  it  shall  undertake  the 
following  activities  : 

a)  collect  information  on  existing  health  and  medical  programmes  and  develop 
channels  of  information  concerning  the  availability  of  expert  resources  in  the 
planning  and  operation  of  medical  institutions  ;  their  internal  administration 
and  external  administrative  relationships  ; 

b)  while  it  is  understood  that  requests  for  resources  to  erect  or  extend  medical 
institutions  will  continue  to  be  directed  towards  agencies  available  to  assist  in 
their  establishment,  the  Commission  shall  conduct  surveys  on  request  and  offer 
advice  both  with  regard  to  specific  projects  and  to  strategic  needs  and  relative 
priorities  in  particular  situations  ; 

c)  it  shall  establish  liaison  relationships  with  appropriate  agencies  of  the  UN,  health 
departments  of  governments,  and  foundations  and  other  agencies  engaged  in 
international  health  activities  : 

d)  it  shall  engage  in  such  consultations  as  will  enable  the  Christian  community  in 
the  world  to  understand  and  foster  the  Christian  responsibility  for  healing  in 
those  countries  in  which  organised  Christian  medical  work  is  not  possible. 


Organisation 

Section  1  :  Membership 

The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  25  members  including  the  Chairmen  of  DWME 
and  DICARWS.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC  and  the  Directors  of  the  two  Divisions 
shall  be  ex-officio  members.  While  the  majority  of  the  membership  shall  be  selected  from 
men  and  women  of  professional  competence  in  health  and  administration  particularly 
as  related  to  national  and  community  development,  provision  shall  also  be  made  for  the 
representation  of  interests  in  theology  and  strategy  in  mission  and  service.  At  least  10  of 
the  members  should  be  from  countries  outside  Europe,  Australasia,  and  North  America. 
Appointments  to  membership  shall  be  made  by  the  Central  Committee  or  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  on  nomination  of  the  Divisional  Committees  of  DWME  and  DICARWS. 

The  Commission  may  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  and  such  other  committees  as 
it  requires  and  may  define  their  responsibilities. 

The  Commission  shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  funds  granted  to  it  within 
the  terms  of  its  mandate  and  approved  method  of  operation.  The  Commission  shall  report 
to  meetings  of  the  DWME  and  DICARWS  Divisional  Committees  and  to  SASP  annually. 
Copies  of  its  report  shall  be  made  available  to  donor  agencies  on  request. 

The  administrative  expenses  of  the  Commission  and  its  staff  shall  be  a  charge  on  the 
assets  of  the  Commission. 

Section  II :  Staffing 

That  there  shall  be  an  Executive  staff  consisting  of  a  Director  and  not  more  than  three 
others  whose  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  Central  Committee  or  Executive  Committee 
on  nomination  of  the  DWME  and  DICARWS  Divisional  Committees.  The  staff  shall  be 
administratively  related  to  DWME,  and  will  work  in  close  consultation  with  the  staffs  of 
DWME  and  DICARWS. 
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If  in  the  initial  stages  of  operation  (three  years)  it  is  found  necessary  to  appoint  regional 
representatives  these  may  be  selected  by  the  Commission  within  its  fiscal  limitations. 

Section  III  :  Location 

The  location  of  the  principal  office  of  the  Commission  shall  be  in  Geneva. 

Operation 

The  operation  of  the  Commission  shall  be  in  two  stages  : 

Stage  One 

From  its  inception  and  for  a  period  of  three  years  it  shall  be  primarily  engaged  in  surveys, 
the  collection  of  data  on  existing  institutions,  investigation  of  more  adequate  forms  of 
administrative  relationships  and  research  into  the  most  appropriate  ways  of  delivering 
health  services  which  would  be  relevant  to  local  needs  and  the  mission  and  resources  of 
the  Church.  In  addition  to  these  activities  it  would  promote  regional  coordination  for 
joint  planning  and  action  and  foster  liaison  relationships  with  other  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  organisations  in  the  field  of  health. 

Stage  Two 

In  the  light  of  information  and  experience  gained  during  the  operation  of  Stage  One, 
the  Commission  may  provide  financial  support  to  assist  and  initiate  programmes  of  special 
significance  as  defined  by  the  Mandate  and  with  the  provision  that  such  programmes  are 
assured  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  local  support  and  will  be  either  fully  supported  without 
aid  from  the  Commission  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  five  years  ;  or  be  brought 
to  a  fruitful  completion  within  the  same  period.  That  the  activities  listed  under  Stage  One 
be  continued  in  Stage  Two  and  further,  that  funds  be  made  available  for  local  and  regional 
consultations  designed  to  stimulate  creative  thought  and  experiment,  determine  priorities, 
and  establish  agencies  for  joint  planning  and  action. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  of  operations  to  be  five  years  when  the  whole  activity  be  critically 
reviewed  in  a  manner  to  be  previously  determined  by  the  two  Divisions. 

The  DWME  shall  undertake  to  seek  resources  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500,000  for  Stage 
One  and  a  maximum  of  $5,000,000  for  Stage  Two.  The  officers  of  the  DWME  and  DICARWS 
shall  convene  the  Commission  and  launch  the  operation  of  Stage  One  when  firm  assurances 
of  support  totalling  $400,000  have  been  received. 

A  Review  of  Christian  Medical  Work  Today 

The  observations  which  follow  are  based  on  the  findings  of  surveys  of  medical  work 
in  sixteen  countries  ;  six  in  Africa,  five  in  Asia,  and  five  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  All 
these  surveys  were  conducted  in  the  period  1961-67.  Eight  of  the  surveys  were  organised 
by  Specialised  Assistance  to  Social  Projects  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  response 
to  requests  by  national  councils  of  churches.  The  remainder  were  sponsored  by  mission 
agencies  individually  and  collectively.  352  institutions  were  examined  related  to  51  mis¬ 
sionary  agencies  and  32  national  churches.  It  is  estimated  that  as  of  1967  there  is  a  total 
of  1,238  medical  institutions  related  to  Anglican,  Orthodox  and  Protestant  churches  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the  Near  and  Middle  East  with  combined  operating  budgets 
in  excess  of  $100,000,000  per  annum.  The  sampling  through  these  surveys  therefore  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  situation  pertaining  in  Christian  medical  work  in  general. 
These  surveys  have  had  two  primary  objectives  :  (1)  to  discover  the  relevance  of  Christian 
medical  work  as  a  professional  activity  within  the  context  of  present  health  and  medical 
needs  and  in  relationship  to  other  agencies,  governmental  and  private,  which  seek  to  meet 
those  needs,  and  (2)  to  seek  the  relevance  of  Christian  medical  programmes  to  the  life  and 
mission  of  the  Church  particularly  on  the  national  and  local  level. 

A.  Planning 

1 .  Location 

The  majority  of  Christian  medical  work  began  as  an  afterthought.  An  evangelist  began 
his  work  in  a  particular  area,  but  soon  discovered  that  many  of  his  neighbours  were  ill. 
He  had  a  supply  of  medicines  for  himself  and  his  family  and  began  to  dole  them  out  as 
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simple,  unavoidable  acts  of  charity.  A  generation  later  you  come  back  and  find  a  50-bed 
hospital  there  and  efforts  being  made  to  expand  it  to  200  beds. 

The  practice  of  medicine  in  those  early  days  was  relatively  simple  —  simple  to  do  and 
simple  to  justify.  There  weren’t  any  alternatives.  But  as  a  result  of  this  accident  of  birth, 
Christian  medical  institutions  are  usually  distributed  in  a  very  uneven  pattern  within  a 
country  and  their  locations  were  not  determined  by  considerations  of  regional  health  factors, 
nor  until  recently,  by  joint  planning  with  governmental  health  agencies. 

2.  Function 

The  majority  of  Christian  medical  institutions  were  constructed  and  planned  without 
expert  advice  and  are  afunctional  in  design.  This  has  necessitated  considerable  expense 
in  alterations  and  re-modelling. 

3.  Administrative  relationships 

(a)  Internal.  Rarely  does  one  find  a  church-related  hospital  with  sound  administrative 
practices  so  that  the  majority  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  the  use  of  doctors  in  management 
positions  for  which  they  were  never  trained  and  most  of  them  regret,  or  the  adoption  of 
fiscal  and  accounting  systems  which  are  not  only  haphazard  but  fail  to  justify  both  costs 
and  charges. 

(b)  External.  In  the  process  of  devolution  from  mission  to  church  control,  hospitals 
and  clinics  were  handed  over  to  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  which  rarely  pos¬ 
sessed  within  existing  judicatories  the  administrative  expertise  to  operate  them.  Bedazzled 
by  the  considerable  budgets  of  these  institutions  and  the  apparent  element  of  prestige 
they  brought  to  a  minority  group  it  is  not  unnatural  that  these  churches  should  now  cling 
to  them  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  some  of  which  are  far  from  adequate  either  for  the  health 
of  the  institutions  or  the  mission  of  the  Church.  This  is  not  to  say  that  administrative 
responsibility  should  not  have  been  devolved  upon  the  churches  but  that  it  should  have 
been  more  adequately  planned  at  the  time  of  devolution  to  provide  for  the  expertise  and 
administrative  acumen  which  these  complicated  institutions  require. 


B.  The  Identity  of  Christian  Medical  Work 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  precisely  what  elements  in  existing  church-related  medical  work 
justify  its  characterisation  as  Christian.  The  patterns  of  hospital  practice  are  uniformly 
recognisable  whether  it  be  a  government  or  a  church-related  institution.  All  the  clinical 
services  are  functionally  regulated  in  the  same  way.  Does  this  mean  that  the  specifically 
Christian  contribution  is  an  additive  —  a  matter  of  attitudes  which  are  definable  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  ?  The  fact  that  Christian  medical  programmes  have  concentrated  95%  of  their 
resources  in  curative  activities  in  hospitals  and  clinics  makes  the  problem  of  identity  par¬ 
ticularly  acute  because  the  increasing  complexity  of  technological  advances  in  institutional 
medical  practice  create  a  new  hierarchy  of  values.  The  need  for  new  equipment  and  facilities 
are  urged  on  the  basis  of  professional  advancement,  or  increasingly,  as  a  necessity  to  meet 
local  competition.  Furthermore,  as  an  indication  that  we  have  lost  the  freedom  of  choice 
in  institutional  practice  we  have  to  accept  the  current  asymmetrical  approach  to  medicine 
necessitated  by  specialisation,  either  because  we  must  keep  up  with  the  secular  “Joneses” 
or  because  80%  of  those  who  elect  to  serve  in  church-related  hospitals  are  already  specialists 
or  have  limited  their  practice  of  medicine.  All  this  makes  more  difficult  the  problem  of 
demythologising  medical  institutional  practice  so  that  it  becomes  comprehensible  to  the 
local  congregation  or  national  church  as  they  seek  their  role  in  the  Healing  Ministry. 


C.  Prognosis  for  Christian  Medical  Work  under  present  Patterns 

(1)  Christian  hospitals  and  clinics  have  thus  far  been  operated  on  the  assumption  that 
they  will  be  largely  self-supporting.  Rarely  does  any  church  or  mission  agency  contribute, 
both  in  salaries  and  cash  subsidies,  more  than  30%  of  an  institution’s  budget.  The  average  is 
15%.  In  the  majority  of  hospitals  examined,  while  the  cost  of  operation  had  increased 
in  ten  years  to  between  90-140%,  the  amount  of  subsidy  had  never  increased  by  a  comparable 
ratio.  The  only  resource  left  to  the  hospital  was  to  increase  its  charges  with  the  result  that 
it  either  catered  to  the  wealthy  patients  or  its  occupancy  decreased,  or  both.  The  fact  that 
free  or  partially  free  care  is  available  in  many  countries  further  complicates  the  situation 
for  church-related  institutions.  While  certain  Christian  virtues  have  usually  been  ascribed 
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to  the  concept  of  self-support,  it  becomes  difficult  to  justify  when  hospital  charges  soar 
above  the  ability  of  patients  to  meet  them.  In  most  countries  of  Africa,  the  increasing 
costs  have  been  absorbed  through  larger  Government  subsidies,  but  in  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  where  such  subsidies  are  the  exception,  it  has  been  necessary  to  close  some  hospitals 
(eleven  in  1966). 

(2)  There  is  a  widespread  shortage  of  trained  personnel,  particularly  doctors,  nursing 
superintendents,  nurse  educators  and  administrators.  Recruitment  of  expatriate  personnel 
has  fallen  drastically  and  national  leadership  is  either  not  available  or  is  not  attracted  by 
the  remunerations  offered.  This  latter  is  even  true  in  those  countries  where  Christian  training 
facilities  are  available  (such  as  India)  or  early  provision  was  made  for  the  training  of  national 
leadership  elsewhere.  This  shortage  has  necessitated  the  closing  of  several  institutions 
within  the  past  five  years.  Moreover,  the  majority  of  African  countries  have  recently  raised 
the  standards  of  nursing  education  to  international  levels  with  requirements  that  most 
church-related  training  institutions  cannot  meet  under  present  patterns  of  relationship. 
Only  by  joint  action  will  it  be  possible  to  avert  the  impending  crisis  in  shortage  of  personnel. 

(3)  While  church-related  medical  institutions  constitute  between  6  and  60%  of  available 
beds  in  fourteen  countries  which  have  recently  issued  development  plans  for  the  upgrading 
of  their  health  and  medical  services,  only  in  one  was  there  any  recognition  of  the  part  to 
be  played  by  these  institutions  in  the  future.  Enquiry  as  to  this  apparent  oversight  elicited 
the  reply  that  the  government  had  not  recognised  any  common  identity  with  these  institutions. 
It  had  been  their  experience  that  none  was  related  to  another  since  each  of  them  approached 
the  government  separately,  even  when  they  were  apparently  related  to  other  hospitals  of 
the  same  church  !  Since  they  had  no  collective  existence  the  governments  tended  to  ignore 
them  in  any  development  plan  for  the  future.  This  is  only  part  of  the  problem  for  since 
these  church-related  institutions  mutually  ignore  each  other  as  well  they  possess  no  channel 
for  complementing  each  other’s  needs  and  resources  so  that  all  are  struggling,  and  ineffectually, 
with  problems  of  finance,  training,  staffing,  administration  and  government  relationships. 

So  long  as  we  continue  the  pattern  of  unilateral  relationships  between  churches  and 
mission  agencies  with  their  hospitals  and  provide  no  facilities  for  regional  planning  and 
coordination  through  joint  action  it  can  be  confidently  predicted  that  an  increasing  number 
of  church-related  institutions  will  have  to  close  within  the  next  few  years.  Either  rising 
costs,  lack  of  professional  staff,  or  irrelevance  to  government  planning  will  make  this 
inevitable. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  too  late  to  reverse  this  trend  and  for  that  reason  a  proposal  was 
formulated  for  the  creation  of  a  Christian  Medical  Commission  whose  main  functions 
would  be  the  promotion  of  regional  planning  of  existing  church-related  medical  programmes 
to  secure  coordination  of  all  resources  for  more  effective  clinical  services  and  training  pro¬ 
grammes  ;  and  to  explore  the  nature  of  a  Christian  healing  ministry  in  the  light  of  the  report 
of  the  Tubingen  Consultation  of  May,  1964,  and  seek  to  implement  this  in  new  forms  of 
service,  particularly  in  community  health.  This  proposal  was  presented  to  the  Divisional 
Committee  of  DWME  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Geneva  in  February  1966.  The  proposal 
was  also  considered  by  the  Medical  Panel  of  SASP  in  March,  1966  and  endorsed  for  approval 
by  SASP  as  a  whole.  Meanwhile,  the  Executive  Committee  of  DWME  at  its  meeting 
held  in  London  in  July,  1966  appointed  a  special  committee  of  experts  to  review  the  proposal 
and  report  its  findings.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  which  was  held 
in  Geneva  in  April,  1967  it  was  voted  to  recommend  the  proposal  to  the  Divisional  Com¬ 
mittees  of  DWME  and  DICARWS  at  their  meetings  to  be  held  in  August,  1967  with 
the  hope  of  adoption  by  the  Central  Committee.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  acting 
Director  of  DWME  had  shared  the  findings  of  the  expert  committee  with  SASP  at  its 
meeting  in  September,  1966  and  that  body  took  the  following  action  : 

The  Committee 

1.  noted  that  the  adoption  of  this  proposal  was  being  recommended  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  DWME  ; 

2.  expressed  its  pleasure  that  the  work  of  the  SASP  Medical  Panel  had  contributed 
toward  the  formulation  of  this  proposal ; 

3.  resolved  that  the  SASP  Medical  Panel  should  be  disbanded  should  the  Commission 
be  set  up  with  the  terms  of  reference  suggested  ; 

4.  affirmed  its  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  Commission  should  there  be  specialised 
advice  needed  on  social  or  technical  matters. 
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Appendix  XI 


Study  on  Patterns  of  Ministry  and  Theological  Education 


Interim  Report 

Following  the  authorisation  of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly,  this  study  was  set  up  in  March 
1964  as  a  four-year  study  within  the  Division  of  Studies.  A  preliminary  statement  on  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  study  was  presented  to  the  Divisional  Committee  at  Enugu,  Decem¬ 
ber  1965  (cf.  Central  Committee  Minutes  1965,  pp.  15  and  119  ff.,  also  Ecumenical  Review , 
July,  1965,  p.  258). 

A  World  Consultation  on  Theological  Education  is  being  held  in  London,  24-29th  July, 
1967.  This  consultation  will  decide  on  the  lines  of  the  Final  Report  which  should  be  ready 
in  February  1968. 

The  present  Interim  Report  contains : 

(I)  a  brief  account  of  work  done  and  consultations  held ; 

(II)  some  points  of  agreement  on  Patterns  of  Ministry  which  will  be  expanded  in  the 
Final  Report; 

(III)  the  preliminary  outline  of  an  ecumenical  approach  to  Theological  Education; 

(IV)  some  pointers  to  future  action. 

A  separate  Appendix  will  list  the  recommendations  made  by  the  World  Consultation 
which  will  be  worked  out  in  detail  in  the  Final  Report. 

I.  Report  on  Work  Done 

Regional  and  national  consultations  on  Patterns  of  Ministry  have  been  held  in  Geneva  * 
(1965),  East  Berlin  (1966),  Paris*  (1966)  and  Tokyo  (1966);  and  on  Theological  Education 
in  Hong  Kong  (1965),  Birmingham  (1965),  Washington  D.C.  (1965  and  1966),  Dunblane, 
Scotland*  (1966),  Seoul,  Korea  (1966)  and  Port  Credit,  Ontario  (1966).  Although  the 
secretary  was  himself  responsible  for  organising  only  some  of  these  meetings  (those  marked 
with  an  *),  he  was  present  at  most  of  them  and  was  able  to  provide  study  material  for  all 
of  them.  This  material  is  also  being  used  by  projects  sponsored  by  the  Theological  Education 
Fund  in  East  Africa,  the  West  Indies  and  India.  The  World  Consultation  in  London  will 
include  persons  who  have  been  or  are  involved  in  these  various  consultations  and  projects. 

Reports  of  these  meetings  and  other  documents  have  been  published  from  time  to  time 
in  the  series  of  working  papers  entitled  Ministry,  of  which  seven  issues  have  appeared  (some 
of  them  in  the  three  official  languages).  They  have  been  distributed  to  a  large  number  of 
theological  educators,  and  to  many  denominational  committees  with  responsibility  in  this 
field.  The  first  issue  of  Ministry  contained  a  Survey  of  initiatives  taken  by  different  churches 
to  study  Patterns  of  Ministry  and  Theological  Education  as  well  as  a  Book  List,  which  has 
since  been  brought  up  to  date.  Ministry  IV  contains  the  report  of  a  Survey  of  Specialist 
Ministers  in  European  Churches. 

The  secretary  has  also  participated  in  discussions  on  the  ministry  at  consultations  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission,  the  Study  on  the  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation, 
and  the  Department  of  Co-operation  between  Men  and  Women.  During  the  three  years 
he  has  travelled  and  visited  theological  institutions  in  Europe,  North  America  and  East  Asia. 

Although  the  above  list  may  seem  impressive,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  discussion 
has  been  extensive  rather  than  intensive.  Many  people  and  churches  have  been  involved, 
but  few  groups  have  met  twice,  and  none  of  the  issues  have  been  exhaustively  treated.  The 
diversity  of  patterns  of  ministry  is  incontestable;  but  much  further  study  is  required  on 
particular  patterns.  The  wide  distribution  of  documents  has,  however,  ensured  that  the 
discussion  of  theological  education  can  no  longer  be  carried  on  in  isolation  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  church,  but  will  be  linked  to  the  needs  of  that  church  and  of  society  on  the  one  hand 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  will  reflect  similar  discussions  going  on  in  other  churches  and  in 
other  fields  of  education. 
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II.  Patterns  of  Ministry 

The  discussion  on  Patterns  of  Ministry  has  considered  the  following  topics : 

a)  recent  changes  in  the  social  role  and  in  the  popular  image  of  the  ministry,  often 
resulting  in  discrepancy  between  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  the  churches ; 

b )  the  variety  of  patterns  of  ministry  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  today; 

c )  the  rise  of  specialised  ministries  —  their  character  and  distribution  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  with  each  other  and  with  the  parish  ministry; 

d)  the  ordained  ministry  as  related  to  the  laity  and  to  other  professional  or  voluntary 
diaconal  ministries  in  the  Church; 

e)  certain  new  and  flexible  forms  of  ministry,  and  notably  experiments  in  team  ministry; 

f)  experiments  in  non-professional  or  “tent-making”  ministry; 

g)  the  shortage  of  ministerial  candidates. 

If  we  take  into  account,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  study  —  to  examine  theological 
education  in  the  light  of  actual  and  desirable  changes  in  patterns  of  ministry  —  we  can 
regard  the  work  that  has  been  done  as  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  make  a  number  of  points, 
as  stated  briefly  below.  This  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  further  research  is  urgently 
required  if  the  churches  are  to  develop  a  coherent  pastoral  and  missionary  strategy.  If  and 
when  this  is  undertaken  there  may  well  be  further  implications  for  theological  education  in 
addition  to  those  we  can  see  at  the  moment. 

Points  of  Agreement 

1.  The  predominance  of  the  pastoral  concept  of  the  ministry  in  recent  church  history 
has  tended  to  give  the  impression  that  the  minister  is  the  functionary  of  an  institution  he  is 
employed  to  maintain.  A  missionary  understanding  of  the  Church  requires  a  more  flexible 
concept  of  the  ministry,  and  one  that  is  world-directed  instead  of  merely  church-directed. 

2.  Although  there  is  great  diversity  in  patterns  of  ministry,  it  is  a  geographical  and 
sociological  diversity  and  not  a  denominational  one.  Churches  working  in  the  same  area 
tend  to  develop  similar  patterns  of  ministry,  regardless  of  their  theological  presuppositions. 
In  working  out  new  forms  of  ministry,  joint  action  is  common;  it  should  also  be  the  rule 
in  maintaining  and  transforming  traditional  ones. 

3.  In  the  complex  and  pluralistic  society  of  today,  no  single  pattern  of  ministry  can  ensure 
that  the  Church’s  witness  is  made  at  every  point,  and  that  every  social  group  receives  adequate 
pastoral  care.  A  comprehensive  strategy  is  required  making  use  of  specialised  ministries  but 
always  in  conjunction  with  the  pastoral  ministry  to  communities  of  various  kinds. 

4.  The  isolation  of  ministers  from  each  other  and  from  the  laity  has  in  the  past  been  a 
source  of  weakness  and  tension.  Recent  experiments  in  team  ministry  require  further  study. 
Where  teams  include  ministers  with  different  gifts,  some  of  them  perhaps  in  secular  work,  as 
well  as  laymen  with  professional  qualifications,  though  not  all  in  church  employment,  a  ministry 
to  larger  communities  becomes  possible  and  also  a  more  effective  missionary  outreach.  Such 
teams  also  provide  the  pastoral  care  and  spiritual  discipline  for  their  members  which  other 
patterns  of  ministry  often  fail  to  supply. 

5.  There  is  also  a  need  for  further  experiments  of  new  and  flexible  patterns  of  ministry 
adapted  to  situations  hitherto  unexplored.  Further  study  is  required  of  non-professional 
or  tent-making  ministry  both  in  the  industrial  West  and  in  scattered  communities  in  non- 
Christian  lands.  The  study  of  tent-making  ministry  is  of  particular  interest  because  it  enables 
us  to  free  our  concept  of  the  ministry  from  its  connection  with  outworn  or  inappropriate  sociolog¬ 
ical  categories  in  Africa  and  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

Ministry  and  Laity 

6.  In  the  discussion  on  the  ministry  two  views  are  represented  which  may  be  expressed 
as  follows:  (a)  the  minister  is  a  layman  trained  and  appointed  to  do  a  particular  job,  which 
is  often  admittedly  ill-defined,  but  which  is  in  general  concerned  with  equipping  the  other 
members  of  the  Church;  and  (b)  the  minister  has  the  function,  distinguishing  him  from  the 
layman,  of  representing  Christ  in  his  Church  —  a  function  most  clearly  seen  when  he  celebrates 
the  sacraments,  proclaims  the  Word  of  God  or  exercises  pastoral  rule  in  the  congregation. 
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These  views  are  not  necessarily  incompatible;  the  discussion  on  ordination  proposed  by  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  may  serve  to  reconcile  them. 

In  starting  our  consideration  of  patterns  of  ministry  from  the  work  of  ordained  ministers 
we  were  faced  with  a  difficulty,  since  churches  give  different  answers  to  the  question:  who 
should  be  ordained  ?  Whatever  importance  is  attached  to  ordination,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
ministry  of  those  who  are  ordained  should  be  thought  of  in  the  light  of  Christ’s  ministry 
which  He  has  given  His  whole  Church,  and  in  relation  to  the  different  ministries  of  other 
church  members.  In  recruiting  candidates  for  the  ministry  and  in  planning  theological  education , 
there  is  need  for  greater  clarity  on  the  part  of  the  churches  regarding  the  function  of  ordained 
ministers  in  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church,  and  the  relation  between  their  ministry  and  the 
ministry  of  the  laity. 

III.  Theological  Education 

The  discussion  on  Theological  Education  has  largely  been  conducted  by  means  of  regional 
and  national  consultations.  For  historical  reasons,  there  is  wide  diversity  between  different 
areas  and  different  churches  regarding  institutional  structure  and  educational  levels.  In 
gathering  together  this  discussion,  the  World  Consultation  in  July  1967  will  have  to  decide 
what  are  to  be  the  general  principles  of  an  ecumenical  approach  to  theological  education. 

Theological  Education  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  process  of  training  ministers  to 
work  as  pastors  or  theologians  in  a  particular  church.  This  training  has  three  aspects : 

a )  academic  education,  often  carried  on  in  university  institutions  outside  church  control, 
and  aimed  at  imparting  a  certain  proficiency  in  the  classical  disciplines:  OT,  NT, 
Systematic  Theology,  Church  History  and  Practical  Theology; 

b)  Practical  training,  frequently  including  periods  of  fieldwork  in  parish  situations  or 
elsewhere,  consisting  of  practice  in  preaching,  teaching,  conducting  worship  and 
pastoral  care; 

c )  spiritual  formation,  usually  in  the  context  of  a  residential  community,  and  aiming  at  the 
spiritual  and  devotional  preparation  of  ordinands  to  be  men  of  God,  and  to  be  pastors 
and  priests  to  other  Christians. 

The  present  ecumenical  situation,  the  current  ecumenical  debate  on  the  Nature  and 
Mission  of  the  Church,  and  the  foregoing  study  on  Patterns  of  Ministry  combine  to  show 
up  the  inadequacy  of  this  view.  In  effect  most  existing  programmes  of  theological  education 
are  designed  for  the  training  of  professional  ministers  for  a  pastoral  ministry  in  churches 
which  are  static,  introverted  and  institutional  and  which  intend  to  remain  divided. 

General  Principles  of  an  Ecumenical  Approach 

A  new  formulation  of  the  Purpose  of  Theological  Education  might  be  made  as  follows: 
to  prepare  the  whole  Church,  and  all  its  members,  to  participate  actively  and  with  under¬ 
standing  in  the  Mission  of  God  to  unify  all  things  and  all  persons  in  Christ. 

If  this  formulation  were  adopted  it  would  have  the  following  implications : 

1.  The  subject-matter  of  theological  education  cannot  be  limited  to  the  academic  treatment 
of  Scripture  and  of  the  History  and  Doctrine  of  the  churches.  It  should  rather  be  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  the  Word  of  God  with  the  World  of  men.  Knowledge  of  Scripture,  History  and 
Doctrine  is  indeed  essential;  equally  essential  is  some  knowledge  of  contemporary  secular 
history  and  of  the  forces  which  control  it:  political,  economic,  scientific  etc.  What  is  most 
important,  however,  is  that  these  two  fields  of  studies  should  be  related  to  each  other  in 
terms  of  one  or  more  particular  historical  situations  in  which  the  student  actually  lives,  or 
in  which  his  future  work  may  lie. 

2.  The  aim  of  theological  education  cannot  be  limited  to  the  training  of  students  for  profes¬ 
sional  ministry,  as  pastors  or  theologians,  in  a  particular  church.  It  should  rather  be  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  Christians  for  a  diversified  ministry  within  a  united  Church.  This  diversified  ministry 
would  indeed  include  a  wide  range  of  specialised  ministries  for  which  a  degree  of  professional 
training  is  required.  But  it  would  also  include  the  still  wider  range  of  lay  witness  and  service 
in  a  variety  of  professional,  social  and  cultural  contexts,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Christian  congregation. 

3.  The  method  of  theological  education  cannot  be  limited  to  class-room  and  tutorial  instruc¬ 
tion  within  a  theological  seminary  and  to  practice  preaching  in  a  conventional  congregation. 
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It  should  rather  be  an  organically  integrated  approach  to  the  student  as  a  person,  as  he  prepares 
himself  for  a  particular  function  within  a  changing  situation.  Careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  recent  advances  in  educational  theory  and  practice,  and  alternative  programmes  should 
be  devised  for  students  with  different  gifts  and  interests,  as  well  as  for  those  with  different 
social  and  educational  backgrounds. 

4.  The  focus  of  theological  education  cannot  be  limited  to  the  devotional  and  liturgical 
life  of  a  residential  college  inheriting  a  particular  tradition  of  spirituality.  It  should  rather  be 
an  open  and  ecumenical  community  seeking  to  develop  its  own  pattern  of  worship,  inner  life 
and  social  commitment,  by  drawing  on  the  tradition  and  experience  of  the  whole  Church. 
There  may  well  be  a  variety  of  such  patterns,  with  different  methods  of  interior  discipline, 
social  action  and  witness,  maintaining  contact  to  different  degrees  with  unbelievers  and  those 
of  other  faiths.  All  of  them,  however,  should  prepare  students,  by  taking  seriously  their 
present  membership  in  a  particular  community,  to  live  and  to  witness  as  Christians  in  the 
very  different  scattered  communities  where  they  will  have  to  work. 

IV.  Pointers  to  Future  Action 

The  World  Consultation  will  have  a  further  task.  It  will  be  necessary  to  work  out  in  some 
detail  the  kind  of  changes  in  existing  programmes  and  structures  which  will  have  to  be  made 
once  an  ecumenical  approach  is  adopted.  Four  working  groups  will  accordingly  be  set  up 
to  discuss  the  following  subjects :  a )  General  Policy,  b )  Curricular  Planning,  c )  Educational 
Criteria,  d)  Learning  in  Community.  It  is  hoped  that  each  of  these  will  propose  a  number 
of  specific  recommendations.  These  will  be  listed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  report,  to 
be  drawn  up  after  the  Consultation. 

It  is  recognised  that  the  initiative  does  not  always  rest  with  the  churches.  In  many  areas, 
university  requirements  predominantly  govern  academic  curricula.  In  other  areas,  theological 
seminaries  are  to  a  large  degree  autonomous,  and  have  their  own  professional  associations. 
Changes  in  existing  programmes  will  require  the  agreement  of  many  different  parties.  It 
is  significant  that  at  the  present  time  most  of  those  involved  are  aware  that  changes  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

For  this  reason,  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  Study  further  to  suggest  ways  in  which  the 
churches  might  take  counsel  with  theological  faculties  and  seminaries,  with  a  view  to  introduc¬ 
ing  those  changes  that  seem  necessary.  This  will  be  a  long-term  process.  Some  suggestions 
on  this  point  will  also  be  contained  in  the  Appendix.  They  may  include  specific  proposals 
for  further  action  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  after  February  1968. 


Appendix  XI  (a) 


Some  Recommendations  from  the  World  Consultation  on  Theological  Education 

Northwood,  July  24-29,  1967 

Introduction 

Theological  education  is  more  than  just  “training  for  the  ordained  ministry”.  Its  purpose 
is  to  enable  all  and  every  member  of  the  Church  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  grasping  the  faith, 
and  relating  it  to  life  in  the  world,  as  part  of  their  response  to  God's  mission  in  Christ.  ... 

1 .  The  planning  of  courses  of  theological  education  for  ministers  and  laity  should  be  related 
and  coordinated  as  far  as  possible;  ...  Even  where  courses  are  distinct,  there  is  no  reason 
why  ministerial  education  should  always  take  place  in  separate  institutions  from  which  lay 
persons  are  totally  excluded. 

3.  Joint  planning  and  action  for  theological  education  is  demanded  alike  by  our  common 
calling  and  our  common  situation  today,  as  also  by  the  developing  cooperation  between 
the  churches.  ...  Denominational  schools  and  church  programmes  should  take  steps  to  plan  for 
a  coordinated  or  united  theological  education,  while  providing  at  the  same  time  for  any 
special  confessional  instruction  of  training  that  their  churches  require. 
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4.  Theology  should  be  studied  and  theological  education  given  in  continuous  dialogue  with 
the  contemporary  world.  ... 

6.  ...  All  theological  curricula  must  be  planned  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  theology;  the 
functional  purpose  of  theological  education  as  preparation  for  ministry  within  the  reconcil¬ 
ing  ministry  of  God;  and  the  particular  social,  cultural,  religious  and  educational  context 
of  the  individual  church  or  school.  The  whole  curriculum  should  be  rethought  on  this  theological, 
functional  and  contextual  basis. 

13.  A  significant  portion  of  theological  education  should  be  conducted  through  involvement 
in  social  structures,  by  means  of  an  urban  training  centre,  an  in-service  programme,  a  year  in 
industry  etc.  or  other  such  means.  Theological  education  ought  also  to  be  undertaken  wherever 
the  theological  task  is  being  pursued  in  novel  forms  by  pioneering  leaders  and  experimental 
projects  unrelated  to  the  established  structures  of  theological  education.  Adequate  profes¬ 
sional  supervision  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  allow  for  the  creative  involvement  of  students 
in  projects  of  this  kind. 

16.  A  theological  school,  like  other  educational  institutions,  must  be  characterised  by 
integrity,  openness  to  truth  and  academic  rigour  —  whatever  educational  requirements  it  may 
demand  or  provide.  It  should  therefore  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a  critical  relationship  with 
the  surrounding  educational  system,  whether  by  relationship  to  a  university  or  by  other 
means. 

17.  It  must  equally  meet  standards  derived  from  the  faith  of  the  Church  as  professed  by 
the  church  or  churches  to  which  it  is  related  and  to  the  needs  of  these  churches. 

22.  Since  the  centre  of  theological  education  is  the  student  and  not  the  teacher,  careful 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  qualifications,  abilities  and  expectations  of  each  student,  and 
to  the  provision  of  an  appropriate  learning  environment  within  which  the  student  can  mature 
as  a  Christian  and  can  discover  his  place  in  the  world  and  in  the  Church.  Teaching  must  be 
student-oriented  rather  than  teacher-dominated. 

26.  Although  in  some  traditions  particular  institutions  may  properly  require  prior 
commitment  to  the  Christian  faith  of  those  entering  a  theological  school,  in  many  cases  all 
that  can  be  assumed  is  a  desire  to  enquire  concerning  the  truth  and  relevance  of  the  faith. 
Curricula  and  educational  methods  must  therefore  be  designed  for  enquirers.  Questioning, 
probing,  testing,  experimenting  are  normal  and  proper  approaches.  The  doors  of  the  seminary 
must  be  open,  even  though  this  may  mean  severe  tension  between  commitment  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  an  openness  which  enables  real  dialogue,  and  identification  with  contemporary 
doubts  and  questions. 

28.  The  common  work  of  a  theological  school  further  requires  some  common  discipline, 
and  some  common  responsibility  of  students  and  teachers  alike  for  the  shape  and  functioning 
of  the  institution  itself  and  for  the  larger  world  of  which  it  is  part.  This  can  either  take  the  form 
of  individual  involvement  or  of  a  common  project  of  witness  or  service. 

31.  The  experience  of  several  theological  schools  suggests  that  a  valuable  educational 
method  consists  in  dividing  students  into  small  groups  or  “ equipes ”  which  may  form  units  of 
study  and  field  education  as  well  as  of fellowship  and  mutual  care.  In  addition  to  counteracting 
the  disadvantages  of  the  larger  school,  this  device  can  form  an  appropriate  training  for  later 
participation  in  a  team  ministry. 


Appendix  XII 


Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 
Address  by  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb 

The  principal  event  in  the  life  of  the  CCIA  lately  has  been  the  Hague  Consultation. 
The  General  Secretary  of  WCC  has  already  reported  on  this  matter.  The  CCIA,  at  his  request, 
was  closely  involved  in  the  preparations  for  it  and  an  enormous  amount  of  paper  containing 
words  were  pushed  around.  The  Committee  will  have  noted  that  approximately  two-thirds 
of  those  present  from  all  over  the  world  had  not  previously  been  in  touch  with  the  CCIA 
and  therefore  much  plain  and  factual  information  was  necessary.  A  certain  number  of 
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experienced  Commissioners  were  included  in  the  Consultation.  The  Commission  sustained 
its  dignity  under  this  inspection  with  an  admirable  mixture  of  gaiety  and  fortitude. 

After  the  Consultation,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  revised  the  Rules 
or  Constitution  of  the  Commission  and  he  communicated  his  new  draft  to  the  CCIA  asking 
for  their  comments.  The  CCIA  Executive  Committee  recently  held  in  Geneva  gave  much 
time  and  thought  to  this,  both  in  Sub-Committee  and  in  full  meeting.  The  resulting  version 
was  then  sent  back  to  Dr.  Blake  and,  as  the  Committee  has  heard,  the  draft  is  now  submitted 
to  the  Central  Committee  and  then  if  thought  fit  will  got  to  Uppsala. 

When  the  war  in  the  Middle  East  broke  out  certain  actions  were  immediately  taken  and 
Dr.  Nolde  will  further  report  on  this.  Dr.  Elfan  Rees  was  one  of  several  persons  who  were 
requested  by  the  General  Secretary  to  visit  the  area,  and  discussions  with  him  on  his  return 
have  been  most  helpful  to  his  colleagues. 

On  5th  June  the  Director  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 
On  7th  June  officers  of  the  World  Council  issued  their  statement.  On  21st  June  Dr.  Blake 
sent  a  letter  to  member  churches.  On  19th  June  the  heads  of  seven  churches  in  the  Middle 
East  sent  a  telegram  to  the  General  Secretary  of  WCC  and  on  the  27th  they  followed  this 
up  with  a  letter.  And  then,  after  as  much  negotiation  and  preparation,  largely  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Elfan  Rees,  as  the  short  time  allowed,  a  consultation  of  19  persons  was  held  in  Geneva 
on  3rd  August  under  the  auspices  of  the  CCIA,  some  of  the  participants  being  representatives 
of  the  churches  in  the  area  and  some  Commissioners  of  the  CCIA,  several  of  whom  were 
good  enough  to  attend  on  very  short  notice. 

I  am  aware  that  some  curiosity  has  been  expressed  about  the  nature  of  this  consultation. 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  say  much  about  it  since  it  was  agreed  from  the  start 
that  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  confidential  in  character;  no  official  minute  or  report 
has  been  passed;  and  no  motions  or  statements  were  put  to  the  meeting. 

Moreover,  the  consultation  was  only  one  step  in  a  chain  of  actions  in  which  the  CCIA 
has  been,  is,  or  may  be  involved.  It  is  one  part  of  the  process  of  attempting,  in  this  case  with 
the  aid  of  representatives  of  the  member  churches  in  the  area,  to  measure  the  depth  and 
nature  of  the  acute  tensions  which  have  so  long  characterised  the  relations  of  countries  in 
this  sensitive  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  CCIA  should  consider  all,  and  not  only  selected,  aspects 
of  the  total  problem.  It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that  the  outlook  and  policy  of  the 
Commission  in  so  involved  a  question  with  deep  historical  roots  can  be  neatly  defined  once 
for  all  as  a  consequence  of  a  single  such  meeting.  To  say  this  is  not,  of  course,  to  deny  that 
the  consultation  had  a  real  value  in  itself. 

The  Arab  Christian  leaders,  at  an  early  point  in  the  discussion  made  it  clear  that  they 
were  uneasy  over  some  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  World  Council,  particularly  in  the  thorny 
area  of  publicity  and  communications.  All  this  was  frankly  discussed.  Indeed  it  was  the 
main  purpose  of  the  consultation  that  this  should  be  possible  in  an  atmosphere  of  Christian 
fraternity  and  understanding. 

The  Arab  Christian  leaders  present  urged  the  World  Council  and  the  CCIA  to  take  the 
Middle  East  more  seriously  and  to  remember  that  among  Arabs  the  voice  of  the  West  is 
only  too  easily  assumed  to  be  the  voice  of  Christianity.  They  made  a  poignant  plea  to 
enter  into  the  emotions  of  the  Arab  peoples.  There  was,  it  was  agreed,  a  new  opportunity 
for  a  Christian  approach,  not  only  to  Jews,  but  to  Muslims  —  the  third  partner  historically 
in  the  company  of  the  monotheistic  and  ethical  faiths.  There  was  a  new  concern  in  the 
Middle  East  for  peace  with  justice,  for  more  open  communication  and  for  an  enlarged  role 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  meeting,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Arab  Christian  leaders,  some 
of  those  present  from  outside  the  area  raised  a  few  of  the  questions  that  were  on  their  minds  in 
regard  to  the  prospects  of  an  eventual  settlement,  the  safeguarding  of  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  minorities,  the  possibilities  of  a  fruitful  co-existence  and  the  role  which  the  World  Council 
might  play  if  so  requested  by  member  churches.  Then  we  adjourned  and  dispersed.  I  have 
already  said  that  no  statement  was  proposed  or  adopted  at  the  meeting,  but  the  opportunity 
for  exchange  of  views  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere  was,  I  think,  evidently  appreciated  by  all  those, 
who  took  part. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  CCIA  considered  the  matters 
raised  in  the  consultation,  and  indeed  other  aspects,  setting  up  a  Sub-Committee  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  in  illustration  of  the  seriousness  with  which  our  Executive 
Committee  treated  the  subject  that  after  many  hours’  work  in  Sub-Committee,  the  subsequent 
debate  in  the  plenary  lasted  for  more  than  4  hours,  starting  in  the  evening  and  ending  after 
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midnight,  with  the  adoption  unanimously  of  what  I  may  call  an  advisory  paper.  I  understand 
that  the  whole  question  will  be  further  reviewed  by  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  here. 

I  have  only  time  to  refer  briefly  to  other  matters.  The  new  Law  on  religious  liberty  in 
Spain,  passed  by  the  Cortes  on  the  26th  June,  has  created  a  profoundly  unsatisfactory  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Law  has  been  subjected  to  a  meticulous  analysis  by  Dr.  Carrillo  who  clearly 
shows  that,  in  repeated  passages,  it  flatly  ignores  the  standards  of  the  Vatican  Declaration. 

On  the  24th  June  eight  leaders  of  the  Evangelical  churches  in  Spain  addressed  a  protest 
to  the  Minister  of  Justice.  They  asserted  strongly  that  the  churches  were  not  simply  legal 
associations,  as  the  Law  maintains.  They  demonstrated  how  far  short  of  the  standards  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
itself,  and  of  the  statements  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Law  falls  when  it  deal 
with  religious  liberty,  and  they  dwelt  on  many  other  points.  Finally  they  made  three  requests : 
first  that  the  non-Catholic  churches  be  at  all  times  free  to  maintain  relations  with  churches 
abroad;  second  that  the  right  of  the  individual  to  full  religious  liberty  be  absolutely  guaranteed 
and  the  churches  be  not,  as  I  have  said,  regarded  as  mere  associations;  and  finally  that  the 
churches  should  be  free  to  maintain  a  full  and  normal  church  life,  preaching  and  teaching 
publicly,  owning  property  necessary  for  their  activities  and  developing  and  supporting  their 
own  institutions.  I  have  not  heard  that  this  letter  has  yet  had  anything  but  a  formal  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  Next  year  the  modern  reconstruction  of  Evangelicalism  in  Spain  reaches  its  centenary. 

I  do  not  intend  to  refer  to  African  questions  this  time,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  I 
simply  mention  that  the  CCIA  is  already  watching  the  situation  in  Nigeria,  in  spite  of  difficul¬ 
ties  of  communication  and,  at  the  request  of  some  of  those  most  closely  concerned  with  the 
life  of  the  Church,  certain  representations  have  been  made  to  the  Nigerian  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  representatives  abroad.  Meanwhile  we  are  steadily  building  up  a  list  of  Nigerian 
Christian  bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  can  contribute,  in  due  time  as  we  may 
hope,  to  the  task  of  reconciliation. 

The  situation  at  this  moment  is  very  tense  indeed;  in  the  last  few  hours  I  have  received 
urgent  communication  that  it  is  desperately  hoped  that  catastrophe  may  be  avoided  and  that 
even  attempt  be  possible  for  a  mediator  to  be  found  and  accepted  —  obviously  a  third-party. 

As  for  the  Sudan,  the  Central  Committee  will  be  well  aware  that  a  special  and  influential 
mission  was  sent  by  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  —  Sir  Francis  Ibiam  and  Mr. 
Amissah  being  among  its  members.  They  were  well  received  in  Khartoum  and  travelled  in 
the  Republic.  The  situation  in  the  South  is  slowly  improving  and  some  of  the  refugees  are 
returning.  But  there  is  a  long  way  still  to  go. 

Mr.  Chairman: 

This  is  the  last  report  which  I  shall  present  to  Central  Committee.  By  the  Fourth  Assembly 
I  shall  have  served  the  Commission  for  twenty-two  years,  as  will  have  Dr.  Nolde;  he  is, 
however,  of  age,  as  I  understand  the  facts,  and  can  speak  for  himself.  I  thank  the  officers, 
including  the  General  Secretary,  of  the  World  Council  and  members  of  the  Central  Committee, 
past  and  present,  for  their  patience  and  encouragement  over  these  long  years,  throughout 
which  I  have  been  supported  by  a  most  loyal  and  able  group  of  colleagues,  who  are  the  men 
who  have  done  all  the  work.  Nevertheless,  the  CCIA  has  taken  much  of  my  time,  but  I  do 
not  doubt  that  otherwise  I  should  have  devoted  this  time  to  some  other  sinful  indulgence  or 
to  my  favourite  pastime  of  teasing  ecclesiastics.  I  dislike  ecclesiastical  direction  as  much 
as  I  do  dictatorship.  I  shall  relinquish  my  duties  without  regret  and  my  successor  will  have 
my  profound  commiseration. 
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Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

Vietnam 

Statement  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  CCIA,  Geneva,  August  1967 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  through  its  Central  and  Executive  Committees  as  well 
as  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs,  has  repeatedly  emphasised  the 
acute  concern  of  Christians  over  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  It  has  proposed  measures  which 
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could  open  the  way  to  initiate  negotiations  and  to  seek  greater  justice  for  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  in  the  context  of  the  world  situation.  We  are  distressed  that  measures  of  this  kind 
have  not  been  undertaken  but  we  do  not  in  any  sense  surrender  hope. 

The  situation  today  has  changed  to  include  still  greater  dangers  but  may  also  offer  better 
prospects.  The  hardening  of  positions  and  the  continued  military  escalation  open  an  appar¬ 
ently  endless  vista  of  horror.  By  changes  in  the  political  situation  both  within  and  outside 
Vietnam,  new  opportunities  for  negotiation  may,  however,  be  emerging.  Impending  danger 
and  present  opportunity  combine  to  underscore  the  urgent  need  for  immediate  action. 

We  therefore  reaffirm  the  statement  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCC  at  Windsor, 
February  1967,  in  its  entirety  and  call  particular  attention  to  the  following  parts  of  it: 

“...Peace  cannot  be  made  by  either  side  alone.  We  therefore  urge  all  parties,  in  the 
interests  of  greater  justice,  no  matter  for  what  reasons  they  are  still  fighting,  to  take  steps 
now  to  test  the  worth  of  negotiation  rather  than  warfare. 

“This  then  is  the  heart  of  our  appeal.  Let  each  party,  by  its  own  initiatives  and  its 
response  to  those  of  others,  demonstrate  that  it  is  committed  to  peaceful  settlement  and 
is  ready  to  take  reasonable  risks.  To  illustrate  how  responsibility  to  break  the  current 
impasse  may  be  met,  we  suggest  the  following  inter-related  points : 

“l.In  seeking  to  create  the  possibility  of  negotiations  the  United  States  should  stop  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

“2.  North  Vietnam,  either  in  advance  of  or  in  response  to  the  cessation  of  bombing, 
should  indicate  by  word  and  deed  its  readiness  to  move  towards  negotiation. 

“3.  South  Vietnam  should  not  oppose  but  should  move  towards  negotiations  and  should 
further  agree  that  the  National  Liberation  Front  (Vietcong)  be  represented  at  them... 

“The  responsibility  for  political  decision  is  a  grave  one  and  Christians  pray  for  those 
who  bear  it.  The  churches  draw  encouragement  from  the  fact  that  a  common  awareness 
of  Christian  responsibility  is  emerging  in  increasing  measure  and  declare  themselves  eager 
to  cooperate  with  all  men  of  good-will  in  grasping  the  opportunities  at  hand  to  open 
the  way  to  peaceful  settlement  and  long  overdue  reconstruction.” 
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Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

Limitations  in  Modern  Warfare 

Statement  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  CCIA,  Geneva,  August  1967 

The  WCC  and  its  Commission  on  International  Affairs  have  sought  to  encourage  the 
solution  of  international  disputes  by  methods  other  than  war.  They  continue  to  encourage 
progress  toward  disarmament  or  the  international  control  of  armaments  and  to  support  the 
development  of  institutionalised  measures  for  peaceful  change,  peace-keeping  and  peaceful 
settlement. 

These  objectives  have  not  yet  been  attained.  Wars  continue  to  plague  mankind  and  modern 
warfare  becomes  increasingly  devastating  and  indiscriminate. 

We  commend  to  governments  for  their  urgent  and  positive  action  the  declaration  of  the 
International  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Vienna  in  1965: 

“All  governments  and  other  authorities  responsible  for  action  in  armed  conflicts  should 
conform  at  least  to  the  following  principles : 

—  that  the  right  of  the  parties  to  a  conflict  to  adopt  means  of  injuring  the  enemy  is  not 
unlimited; 

—  that  it  is  prohibited  to  launch  attacks  against  the  civilian  populations  as  such ; 

—  that  distinction  must  be  made  at  all  times  between  persons  taking  part  in  the  hostilities 
and  members  of  civilian  population  to  the  effect  that  the  latter  be  spared  as  much 
as  possible; 

—  that  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of  War  apply  to  nuclear  and  similar  weapons.” 
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Governments  who  have  not  become  parties  to  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  and 
previous  ones  should  do  so,  and  those  who  have  become  parties  should  honour  their  commit¬ 
ment.  Furthermore,  all  governments  should  be  aware  that  they  are  bound  by  such  laws  of 
warfare  as  have  grown  into  general  rules  of  customary  international  law  (e.g.  the  prohibition 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare). 

In  addition,  we  urge  that  the  laws  of  warfare  be  expanded  to  include  more  recently 
developed  weapons  which  produce  new  horrors  of  human  suffering,  such  as  napalm  bombs. 

We  support  the  initiative  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in  urging 
governments  to  seek  agreement  on  a  more  comprehensive  international  instrument.  Mean¬ 
while,  pending  the  development  of  a  more  comprehensive  international  instrument,  we  urge 
appropriate  action  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  to  secure  these  ends  during  an  intermediate 
period. 
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World  Food  Situation 


1.  At  its  meeting  in  February,  1967  in  Windsor,  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  against 
the  background  of  a  report  by  the  officers  of  CCIA,  recorded  the  following  minute  on  the 
world  food  situation: 

Deep  and  growing  concern  must  be  aroused  by  the  narrowing  margins  of  subsistence 
for  vast  numbers  of  human  beings  in  the  poorer  societies,  as  indigenous  food  production 
tends  to  lag  behind  population  growth  and  world  food  reserves  diminish.  Even  though 
many  developing  countries  are  undertaking  programmes  to  promote  family  planning, 
essential  to  any  humane  solution,  no  early  reduction  of  population  pressures  is  to  be 
anticipated.  The  danger  of  massive  famines,  particularly  in  Asia  in  a  bad  crop  year, 
continues  to  grow.  Therefore,  it  is  doubly  urgent  that  vigorous  international  cooperative 
action  be  undertaken  to  accelerate  food  production  and  to  build  up  food  reserves  against 
emergency  needs. 

2.  It  was  also  agreed  at  the  Windsor  Executive  that  the  issues  involved  should  be  given 
further  consideration  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  Heraklion.  The  staff  of 
CCIA  was  asked  to  prepare  the  background  material  for  this  discussion,  in  consultation 
with  the  staff  of  DICARWS. 

3.  In  this  connection,  I  send  you  two  papers:  A.  Notes  on  the  Food  Gap,  summarising 
aspects  of  the  world  situation,  a  paper  which  was  circulated  earlier  to  the  WCC  Executive; 
and  B.  Actions  for  the  Churches  to  Help  Close  the  World  Food  Gap,  a  summary  of  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Heinrich  Puffert  for  DICARWS. 


Notes  on  the  Food  Gap 

1 .  The  food  gap,  in  the  first  instance,  is  the  gap  between  current  food  consumption  and 
existing  needs  in  the  low-income  societies  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  This  gap  is 
described  in  terms  of  undernutrition,  or  the  inadequate  quantity  of  energy  in  the  diet 
measured  against  calorie  needs  estimated  in  relation  to  body  size,  climate,  and  physical 
activity;  and  of  malnutrition,  or  the  defective  quality  of  diet  in  relation  to  proteins,  vitamins 
and  minerals,  the  protective  foods  needed  for  health.  The  data  for  both  types  of  estimates 
are  quite  limited ;  they  provide  only  rough  indicators  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  problem1. 


1  The  key  paper  for  subsequent  FAO  statements  on  this  subject  is  P.V.  Sukhatme, 
“The  World’s  Hunger  and  Future  Needs  in  Food  Supplies”,  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statis¬ 
tical  Society,  1961 ;  the  popular  summary  is  in  Six  Billions  to  Feed,  FAO,  1962. 
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2.  One  important  indicator  of  undernutrition  is  the  estimated  level  of  per  capita  calorie 
supplies  in  relation  to  calorie  requirements.  FAO’s  Third  World  Food  Survey  found  that1 
as  of  1957-59  the  Far  East  (i.e.  all  of  Asia  save  Siberia  and  S.  W.  Asia),  had  only  90  per  cent 
of  its  calorie  requirements:  2,050  as  over  against  a  needed  2,300  calories.  The  other  low- 
calorie  regions  were  thought  to  have  slightly  more  supplies  than  their  requirements,  while 
the  high  calorie  countries  had  an  average  plus  of  16  per  cent.  To  be  sure,  the  fact  of  uneven 
distribution  means  that  even  when  supplies  match  requirements,  part,  of  the  population  will 
be  undernourished.  Furthermore,  a  point  that  needs  underscoring  is  that  in  areas  of  chronic 
undernutrition  part  of  the  undemutrition  is  concealed:  the  chronic  undernourishment  results 
in  undersized  people,  whose  calorie  requirements  are  consequently  stated  below  the  level 
needed  if  they  were  able  to  attain  full  physical  development.  Thus  in  low-calorie  areas,  the 
real  gap  is  wider  than  the  current  figures  suggest. 

3.  Dietary  surveys  in  Burma  in  1939-41  showed  that  25  per  cent  of  the  sample  households 
had  an  intake  of  less  than  2,100  calories  per  consumer  unit.  A  similar  conclusion  was  reached 
for  some  1935-48  data  from  prepartition  India,  and  a  1948-49  survey  in  Ceylon  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  proportion  of  undernourishment  there  was  one-third.  Sukhatme  concluded 
that  about  one-fifth  of  the  “Far  East”,  as  defined  by  FAO,  is  undernourished.  The  consequent 
very  rough  estimate  of  undernutrition  for  the  world  as  a  whole  is  10  to  15  per  cent,  or  300- 
500  million  persons. 

4.  Measurement  of  malnutrition  is  at  least  as  imprecise,  though  medical  reports  on  the 
incidence  of  deficiency  diseases  (kwashiorkor  and  marasmus,  blindness  and  night  blindness, 
nutritional  anaemia,  rickets,  sore  lips  and  tongues,  etc.)  testify  to  its  widespread  reality.  The 
two  main  measuring  rods  used  by  FAO  to  date  have  been  the  relative  level  of  per  capita 
supplies  to  total  and  animal  proteins,  and  the  percentage  of  starchy  foods  in  the  diet.  Suk¬ 
hatme  in  his  1961  paper  stated  that  in  recent  years  per  capita  consumption  in  “Group  II” 
or  better  fed  countries  included  90  grams  of  protein,  including  44  grams  of  animal  protein. 
The  comparable  figures  for  the  poorer  fed  regions  were:  Far  East  56  (8  animal);  Near  East  — 
76  (14);  Africa  —  61  (11);  Latin  America  —  67  (25).  The  overall  figures  for  “Group  I” 
were  58  (9).  Deficiencies  of  animal  protein  consumption  throughout  most  of  the  under¬ 
developed  world  have  been  stressed  in  FAO  publications. 

5.  The  main  data  for  a  more  definite  estimate  of  malnutrition  in  the  less  developed 
countries  come  from  a  1958  sample  survey  of  households  in  Maharashtra  State,  India. 
The  Third  World  Food  Survey  found  that  some  60  per  cent  of  the  households  derive  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  their  calories  from  cereals,  starchy  roots,  and  sugar,  while  this  was  true 
of  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  households  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  France,  where  the  average 
proportion  of  calories  from  starchy  foods  was  48  and  54  per  cent  respectively.  On  this  basis, 
Sukhatme  judged  60  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Maharashtra  to  be  malnourished.  He  concluded 
that  the  incidence  of  malnutrition  in  the  low-calorie  countries  generally  could  be  placed  at 
well  over  50  per  cent.  This  would  give  a  world  figure  of  1,200  to  1,500  million,  though  FAO 
has  also  used  1,100  to  1,200  million. 

6.  A  special  word  needs  to  be  added  on  the  alarming  malnutrition  of  the  very  young, 
the  infants  of  the  low-income  societies  between  weaning  and  school  age.  This  age  group 
is  the  hardest  hit  —  one  estimate  puts  the  number  affected  at  70  per  cent  —  partly  because 
the  claims  of  those  who  can  work  first,  and  partly  because  child-feeding  is  frequently  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ignorance  and  superstition.  But  the  alarming  point  is  that  this  age  group  is  the 
most  susceptible  to  permanent,  irremediable  damage  from  malnutrition,  damage  both  to 
mind  and  bodies.  Through  dulled  minds  and  stunted  bodies,  as  the  CCIA  Executive  pointed 
out  last  summer,  the  human  capital  of  the  future  is  being  wasted  and  endangered.2 

The  rich  and  the  poor 

7.  Secondly,  the  food  gap  refers  to  the  widening  gap  between  diets  in  the  poorer  societies 
and  those  in  the  more  affluent  societies.  Despite  the  efforts  devoted  over  the  past  two  decades 
by  many  developing  countries,  by  FAO  and  bilateral  aid  programmes,  the  struggle  to  expand 


1  Third  World  Food  Survey,  FAO,  1963. 

2  Cf.  the  report  of  an  International  Conference  on  this  subjet  held  in  Washington,  DC, 
in  Dec.,  1964:  Pre-School  Child  Malnutrition :  Primary  Deterrent  to  Human  Progress ,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1966. 
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food  production  is  hardly  keeping  pace  with  or  is  falling  behind  a  still  rising  rate  of  population 
growth.  Two  exceptions  are  Mexico,  with  its  agrarian  reform  and  improved  crop  varieties, 
and  Taiwan,  with  its  improved  crop  patterns  and  incentives;  in  these  countries  agricultural 
development  has  provided  a  base  for  general  economic  growth.  But  the  general  picture  is 
bleak. 

8.  B.R.  Sen  pointed  out  to  the  UN  Population  Commission  that  in  1959-64  population 
in  Latin  America  had  gone  up  by  11.5  per  cent  while  food  production  had  gone  up  only  6.5 
per  cent.  In  the  “Far  East”,  with  nearly  half  the  world’s  population,  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  had  been  nearly  10  per  cent,  while  food  production  had  gone  up  only  8.5  per  cent.  In 
the  same  period  population  in  Western  Europe  had  increased  by  about  4  per  cent,  and  food 
production  by  nearly  11  per  cent;  while  in  North  America  the  figures  were  6.5  and  7.6  per 
cent.  (Dr.  Sen  might  have  pointed  out  that  North  American  food  production  would  have 
been  greater,  had  not  restrictive  policies  on  grain  production  been  in  effect  —  policies  which 
have  greatly  reduced  the  surpluses  that  in  recent  years  have  helped  to  cushion  worsening 
conditions  in  Asia.) 

9.  Sukhatme’s  tables  show  that  as  of  1961,  the  peoples  of  the  “Far  East”,  comprising 
two-thirds  of  the  underdeveloped  world,  had  a  poorer  diet  than  before  the  War:  2,070 
calories,  as  compared  with  2,120,  and  56  grams  of  protein  as  compared  with  63.  Europe 
(including  USSR),  on  the  other  hand,  had  improvements  in  both  quantity  and  quality  — 
3,040  calories  as  compared  with  2,850,  and  88  (36)  grams  of  proteins  as  compared  with  85  (27); 
while  Northern  America  remained  about  the  same  in  quantity  (over  3,100  calories)  but 
improved  its  diet  in  proteins  —  93  (66)  grams  as  compared  with  89  (50).  These  figures,  of 
course,  do  not  reflect  such  additional  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  affluent  societies  as  in  the 
consumption  of  twice  the  amount  of  fruits  and  vegetable  compared  with  consumption  in  the 
poorer  societies.  The  gap  here  however,  has  narrowed  slightly. 

10.  The  basic  worsening  of  the  position  of  the  low-income  societies  is  obscured  some¬ 
what  by  the  increasing  import  of  grain  and  other  foodstuffs  from  the  more  developed  countries 
during  the  post-war  years.  Whereas  before  the  War,  the  less  developed  countries  exported 
1 1  million  tons  of  grain  per  year,  they  have  been  net  importers  since  the  War,  the  total  rising 
to  c.  25  million  tons  in  1964. 1  While  these  imports  have  helped  to  sustain  nutrition,  they 
have  also  in  some  circumstances  had  an  adverse  effect  on  domestic  production  or  on  foreign 
exchange  or  aid  for  development.  Yet  the  reduction  of  such  imports  may  have  graver  effects. 

The  race  between  food  and  population 

11.  The  food  gap,  in  its  third  sense,  refers  to  the  ominous  prospect  of  famines  which 
overhangs  the  whole  underdeveloped  world,  but  particularly  Asia,  as  it  confronts  massive 
population  increases  during  the  decades  immediately  ahead.  This  is  a  portent,  the  gravity 
of  which  dwarfs  most  others  on  the  international  scene.  While  the  end  of  the  century  is  only 
33  years  away,  the  UN’s  variant  population  projections  for  the  year  2000  seem  all  somehow 
too  theoretical.2  How,  to  take  the  medium  variant,  could  low-income  societies,  least  able 
to  cope  with  rapid  population  growth,  actually  double  their  population,  to  4,800  million, 
in  35  years?  Most  of  all  how  could  populous  Asia  actually  absorb  an  additional  1,600  million 
human  beings  in  a  brief  third  of  a  century?  The  probabilities  seem  overwhelming  that, 
short  of  massive  economic  and  social  miracles  not  now  visible,  a  succession  of  vast  catastrophes 
and  convulsions  would  prevent  any  such  result.  It  is  enough  to  consider  the  prospects  of 
two  decades,  1965-1985. 

12.  Even  in  this  shorter  view,  the  projections  for  the  third  world  have  a  Cassandra-like 
quality.  The  medium  assumption  variant  for  1965  and  1985  projects  a  growth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Asia  from  1,828  million  to  2,597  million,  of  Africa  from  306  million  to  513  million,  and 


1  Cf.  Lester  R.  Brown,  “Increasing  World  Food  Output:  Problems  and  Prospects”, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Economic  Report  No.  25,  US  Departement  of  Agriculture,  1965. 

2  World  Population  Prospects ,  as  Assessed  in  1963,  United  Nations,  1966.  I  have  excluded 
from  Latin  America  the  projections  for  Temperate  South  America,  which  roughly  corresponds 
with  the  Rio  Plate  countries  which  FAO  excludes  from  its  LA  category;  but  have  not  tried 
to  separate  out  the  Asian  and  African  countries  which  FAO  combines  in  its  Near  East 
category. 
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of  Latin  America  (except  for  the  southern  tip  of  South  America)  from  209  to  386  million; 
in  all,  an  additional  1,153  million,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  this  20  year  period.  Since 
neither  Africa  nor  Latin  America  is  densely  populated  it  is  conceivable  that  such  increases 
might  be  absorbed,  though  the  dangers  of  calamity  in  various  parts  of  Africa  or  in  a  country 
like  Brazil  are  real  enough.  But  Asia,  already  so  near  the  famine  line,  confronts  an  increase 
of  more  than  700  million  persons  in  the  next  18  years.  This  foreshadows  famines  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unknown  in  human  history. 

13.  An  important  factor  of  danger  in  the  developing  societies  of  Asia  and  Latin  America, 
particularly,  is  the  pell-mell  pace  of  urbanisation,  which  is  outstripping  general  population 
growth.  With  the  trek  to  the  cities,  the  urban  areas  of  the  third  world  are  growing  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent  a  year,  which  means  a  doubling  in  15  years.  In  addition  to  its  other  implications, 
this  phenomenon  complicates  the  task  of  providing  sufficient  food  supplies.  It  requires  an 
increase  of  marketable  foods  and  incentives  to  produce  them,  additional  transport,  new 
facilities  for  storing,  preserving  and  marketing  the  foods.1  With  urbanisation,  the  procedures 
for  providing  the  necessary  food  supplies  become  more  complex  and  more  costly. 

14.  Is  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  humane  outcome  to  the  race  between  food  and 
population,  without  a  vast  and  energetic  extension  of  family  planning.  While  the  Asian 
governments  are  waking  up  to  their  danger  and  the  development  of  the  IUD  shows  that 
technical  obstacles  can  be  overcome,  the  social,  cultural  and  organisational  obstacles  are 
such  that  it  seems  likely  to  require  several  years  before  national  programmes  to  regulate  fertility 
begin  to  reduce  rates  of  population  growth.  One  factor  is  the  continuing  impact  of  public 
health  programmes  on  the  death  rate,  which  is  still  about  1 9  per  thousand  in  the  poorer  societies ; 
the  mortality  rate  seems  certain  to  fall  lower  —  apart  from  the  threat  of  famine.  Another 
factor  is  the  expansion  in  the  number  of  parents-to-be :  there  are  some  900  million  youngsters 
below  the  age  of  15  in  the  third  world.  Even  if  many  of  them  are  persuaded  to  have  fewer 
children,  the  number  of  new  families  will  assure  substantial  growth  —  apart  from  the  threat 
of  famine.  Since  voluntary  efforts  to  reduce  the  pressures  of  population  will  require  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  years,  probably  decades,  to  become  effective,  the  struggle  to  avert  famine 
claims  a  high  priority. 

15.  FAO’s  Third  World  Food  Survey  of  1963  set  forth  humane  short-term  and  long-term 
targets  for  feeding  the  growing  populations  and  providing  a  modest  increase  in  nutritional 
adequacy.  The  short-term  target,  thought  of  in  relation  to  1975,  envisaged  sufficient  food 
supplies  to  eliminate  undernutrition  (plus  10-12  per  cent  to  offset  wastage  and  inequality  in 
distribution)  and  an  addition  of  a  daily  5-6  grams  of  animal  protein.  The  long-term  target, 
thought  of  in  relation  to  the  year  2000,  added  50-100  calories  to  allow  for  greater  body  size 
and  6  more  grams  of  animal  protein.  For  the  low-calorie  countries  to  achieve  a  diet  of  2,350 
calories  and  69  (15)  grams  of  protein  by  1975,  their  supplies  of  cereals  would  need  to  increase 
by  40  per  cent,  of  pulses  by  100  per  cent,  and  of  animal  products  by  120  per  cent.  A  diet  of 
2,450  calories  and  74  (21)  grams  of  protein  by  the  year  2000  was  estimated  to  require  an 
increase  (from  the  1957-59  level)  of  130  per  cent  in  cereals,  275  per  cent  in  pulses,  and  485 
per  cent  in  animal  products. 

16.  Three  years  and  a  couple  of  poor  harvests  later,  the  1966  preliminary  findings  for 
FAO’s  Indicative  World  Plan  for  Agricultural  Development2  moved  along  more  modest 
lines  in  regard  to  food  targets.  If  the  Gross  Domestic  Product  for  developing  countries  grew 
by  5.5  per  cent  a  year  during  this  decade  and  by  6.0  per  cent  during  the  next,  the  demand 
for  food  would  rise  by  110  per  cent  between  1965  and  1985.  If  supplies  of  food  grew  propor¬ 
tionately,  the  problem  of  calorie  shortage  could  be  overcome  by  1985,  though  the  problem 
of  malnutrition  would  remain.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  GDP  grew  by  3.6  per  cent  a  year 
during  this  decade  and  by  3.9  per  cent  during  the  next  (i.e.  an  annual  increase  in  per  caput 
GDP  of  about  1  per  cent),  the  demand  for  food  would  increase  by  85  per  cent  during  the  20- 
year  span.  Yet  a  comparable  growth  in  food  supplies  would  find  as  many  persons  suffering 
from  hunger  in  1985  as  is  the  case  today. 

17.  While  the  1966  preliminary  findings  speak  of  the  need  for  crash  programmes  for  live¬ 
stock  and  fisheries  in  developing  countries,  they  find,  even  so,  little  hope  of  production 


1  Cf.  Robert  C.  Cook,  Population  and  Food  Supply ,  FAO,  1962. 

2  Summary  in  FAO/CL  47/26,  Sept.,  1966. 
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increasing  much  faster  than  population  for  at  least  ten  years.  Consequently,  despite  the 
nutritional  advantages  of  animal  protein,  the  findings  place  more  stress  than  heretofore  on 
increasing  the  protein  content  of  staple  foods.  Protein-rich  vegetable  foods  have  been  rather 
neglected  by  agricultural  planners :  e.g.  the  output  of  pulses  in  India  has  hadly  increased  for 
the  past  12  years,  and  per  capita  consumption  is  down.  Action  is  needed  along  several  lines: 
incentives  to  produce  and  consume  protein-rich  vegetable  foods,  research  to  improve  their 
yield  and  to  develop  varieties  of  cereals  with  a  higher  protein  content,  promotion  of  protein- 
enriched  foods  such  as  composite  flours,  and  development  of  synthetic  proteins.  In  a  worsen¬ 
ing  food  situation,  these  appear  to  indicate  realistic  ways  to  struggle  for  improving  or  at  least 
maintaining  the  quality  of  diets  in  the  poorer  countries,  in  the  midst  of  the  larger  struggle  for 
quantity. 

The  struggle  against  the  rising  threat  of  famine 

18.  With  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the  third  world  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
50  million  additional  persons  each  year  —  35  in  Asia  (including  China),  8  in  Africa,  7  in 
Latin  America  —  it  seems  clear  that  the  larger  struggle  for  quantity  is  exerting  an  inexorable 
claim.  Merely  to  sustain  the  inadequate  diets  of  the  present  will  require  a  different  order  of 
magnitude  in  international  cooperative  effort  than  has  characterised  the  programmes  of  the  past. 
Both  the  more  developed  and  most  of  the  developing  countries  will  need  to  give  a  higher 
priority  to  the  challenge  of  hunger.  Some  of  the  areas  needing  more  energetic  attention  are 
briefly  noted,  on  the  basis  of  various  sources. 

19.  The  crucial  yardstick  for  establishing  practical  targets  in  this  struggle  is  the  factor 
of  time:  how  quickly  will  a  given  course  provide  a  significant  increase  in  food  supplies 
available  in  acceptable  form  to  the  peoples  of  the  poorer  societies?  Since  the  war  against 
hunger  must  compete  with  other  claims,  a  second  criterion  is  the  cost  factor:  what  courses 
of  action  will  produce  significant  results  most  economically?  Longer-range  research  may 
open  promising  perspectives  for  the  future,  but  the  main  initial  focus  must  be  on  the  problems 
of  the  next  two  decades. 

20.  The  question  of  building  up  food  reserves  has  an  important  initial  claim,  because 
of  the  decline  of  reserves  in  the  food-surplus  countries  and  the  growing  danger  of  large-scale 
famine  in  a  bad  crop  year.  The  building  up  of  indigenous  food  supplies  is,  of  course,  more 
basic  and  sound  for  the  long  pull.  But  for  the  short  pull,  to  cope  with  possible  emergencies, 
it  is  far  easier  for  major  food  producing  areas  of  the  more  developed  world,  whose  production 
is  curtailed  by  the  market  and  by  restrictive  agricultural  policies,  to  move  quickly  to  establish 
the  necessary  reserves.  In  1960  the  UN  General  Assembly  expressed  the  belief  “that  inter¬ 
national  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  national  food  reserves  in  food-deficient  countries 
is  one  effective  transitional  means  of  assisting  accelerated  economic  development  in  the  less 
developed  countries.”  This  resolution  did  not  lead  to  significant  action  and  the  following 
year  was  in  a  sense  superseded  by  authorisation  of  the  World  Food  Programme,  sound  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  not  a  substitute  for  building  up  reserves  against  emergency  needs.  The  need 
for  major  food-producing  countries  to  re-examine  their  agricultural  policies  to  this  end  is 
one  practical  target.  A  concrete  possibility  meriting  attention  is  to  incorporate  food  aid  in 
new  international  commodity  agreements  regarding  wheat  and  other  cereals. 

21.  Experts  differ  on  the  resources  offered  by  new  lands.  Salter  thought  some  360 
million  hectares  of  unexploited  red  soils  in  Africa  and  South  America  might  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  another  40  million  hectares  in  the  islands  south  of  the  Asian  main¬ 
land.1  But  the  opening  up  of  new  lands  takes  time  and  is  costly  in  development  and  settlement. 
Moreover,  the  region  most  in  need  of  new  resources,  Asia,  has  the  least.  The  majority  view 
was  summarised  by  Taeuber  in  his  moderatorial  paper  to  the  1965  World  Population  Confer¬ 
ence:  “Increases  in  food  production  in  the  future  must  come  mainly  from  increases  in  the 
yield  of  crops  and  livestock”.2  The  main  exception  would  appear  to  be  the  development  of 
an  economic  method  for  the  large-scale  conversion  of  sea  and  brackish  water,  which  could 
change  the  world  food  picture  very  considerably. 


1  R.  M.  Salter,  “World  Soil  and  Fertiliser  Resources  in  Relation  to  Food  Needs”,  Science, 
May  1947. 

2  World  Population  Conference ,  1965,  Vol.  1,  United  Nations,  1967. 
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22.  The  quickest  means  to  increase  crop  yields  in  the  developing  countries  seems  clearly 
to  be  through  increased  use  of  fertilisers,  so  badly  needed  in  the  predominantly  lateritic  soils 
under  tropical  sun  and  rain,  and  so  little  available  at  present.  FAO  estimates  put  the  potential 
increase  in  yield  from  fertilisers  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  FAO  fertilisers  trials  in  10  countries 
on  3  continents  show  increases  in  crop  yield  ranging  from  30  to  120  per  cent.  Raymond 
Ewell  of  the  State  University  of  New  York,  who  believes  that  the  shipment  of  fertiliser  from 
surplus  countries  (temporarily)  and  the  establishment  of  fertiliser  plants  in  fertiliser-deficit 
countries  form  the  main  short-term  key  to  the  war  on  hunger,  says :  “If  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  are  not  using  quantities  of  fertilizer  approaching  30  million  tons  (i.e.  of  plant 
nutrients)  by  1980,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  engulfed  in  widespread  famine”.1  This 
amount  he  found  equivalent  to  total  world  production  as  of  1964,  about  10  times  the  amount 
available  in  the  poorer  societies,  and  about  20  times  their  domestic  production.” 2  Ewell 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  establishing  the  necessary  plants  would  be  some  $  5  billion.  One 
readily  available  resource  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilisers  is  the  natural  gas  now  being 
wasted  in  many  oil  fields. 

23.  The  development  of  improved  crop  varieties  offers  a  major  longer-term  resource. 
The  limitations  for  the  short-term  stem  from  the  years  of  painstaking  research  in  the  field 
required  for  producing  superior  varieties.  However,  there  are  numerous  projects  already 
at  work  in  this  area:  e.g.  the  International  Rice  Institute  in  the  Philippines,  the  work  supported 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  on  wheat  and  corn  in  India  and  Colombia.  A  part  from  the 
factor  of  time,  the  development  of  improved  seeds  adapted  to  local  conditions  is  obviously 
a  major  hope  for  coping  with  food  shortages. 

24.  Improved  tools,  it  has  been  shown,  can  make  a  significant  contribution,  particularly 
if  they  can  be  readily  adapted  to  traditional  agricultural  patterns,  rather  than  the  complex 
and  mechanised  tools  requiring  radical  changes.  Pesticides  and  improvements  in  preservation, 
conservation  and  marketing  are  needed  to  reduce  the  spoilage  and  waste,  particularly  in  view 
of  growing  urban  demands. 

25.  Education  appears  a  major  requirement  for  progress  both  in  food  production  and  in 
consumption.  Changes  in  crop  patterns  have  been  a  large  factor  in  agricultural  development 
in  Taiwan.  Many  areas  could  produce  additional  crops  if  the  peasants  receive  the  proper 
incentives.  Agrarian  and  credit  reforms  are  more  often  than  not  required  to  provide  such 
incentives,  and  to  give  the  landless  peasants  more  of  a  stake  in  agricultural  development. 
The  better  education  of  consumers  is  an  indispensable  adjunct,  for  often  the  chief  obstacle 
between  better  food  supplies  and  better  consumption  is  the  problem  of  consumer  accept¬ 
ability,  beset  by  traditional  habits,  ignorance,  and  superstition. 

26.  Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  more  vigorous  research  to  provide  diet  supplements 
from  non-agricultural  sources  for  better  nutrition.  The  possibility  of  producing  protein  from 
yeasts  grown  on  industrial  by-products  has  been  known  for  years:  cornstalks,  sawdust,  and 
more  recently  certain  hydro-carbons.  The  problem  seems  to  lie  in  the  practical  research 
needed  to  develop  economic  production  of  such  nutrients  in  a  form  adaptable  to  local 
patterns  and  needs.  Also,  there  is  the  question  of  competing  uses :  the  fish  meal  that  is  now 
a  large  product  of  the  fisheries  apparently  can  produce  protein  concentrates  useful  for  human 
nutrition ;  but  it  is  in  demand  in  the  affluent  societies  for  livestock  feeding. 

27.  In  the  effort  to  move  the  war  against  hunger  to  a  more  worthy  and  promising  level, 
there  are  many  practical  tasks  on  which  Christian  agencies  can  make  a  concrete  contribution 
in  the  developing  countries.  Such  undertakings  testify  to  the  reality  of  ecumenical  concern. 
Yet  the  primary  focus  needs  to  be  on  exerting  a  timely  and  constructive  influence  on  public 
opinion  and  the  decisions  of  governments,  which  alone  can  make  the  commitments  and 
develop  the  large-scale  programmes  to  lessen  the  menace  of  widespread  famine. 


1  Raymond  Ewell,  “Famine  and  Fertiliser”,  Chemical  and  Engineering  News,  Dec.  1964. 

2  Taeuber  at  Belgrade  put  the  world  total  at  39  million  tons,  of  which  one-tenth  were 
available  to  the  developing  countries;  the  difference  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  Mainland  China 
was  not  included  in  Ewell’s  figures. 
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Actions  for  the  Churches  to  Close  the  World  Food  Gap 
An  outline  summary  of  a  paper  by  Heinrich  PufFert 


1.  The  WCC’s  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  took  seriously 
the  Rapid  Social  Change  study.  This  study  confirmed  the  directions  in  which  the  churches 
and  service  agencies  related  to  the  Division  had  already  begun  to  move. 

2.  Among  the  results  of  the  Rapid  Social  Change  study  were: 

a)  The  creation  of  a  desk  within  DICARWS  for  the  Study  and  Survey  of  Areas  of  Acute 
Human  Need; 

b)  Cooperation  between  the  Division  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation’s 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Campaign,  including  the  provision  of  a  secretary  (Mr.  Bouman) 
related  to  the  WCC’s  Youth  Department  but  to  work  within  the  structure  of  the  FFHC. 

c)  The  formation  of  the  WCC’s  Secretariat  for  Specialised  Assistance  to  Social  Projects 
(SASP)  whose  Panel  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Development  has  given  expert  advice 
to  projects  concerned  with  agricultural  training  and  the  improvement  of  food  produc¬ 
tion. 

3.  The  DICARWS  Consultations  in  Hong  Kong  (1963),  Enugu  (1965),  and  Swanwick 
(1966)  gave  close  attention  to  food  problems  and  development  issues  in  emergent  countries. 

4.  Programmes  that  DICARWS  has  helped  to  develop  include: 

a)  CCSA  (Christian  Committee  for  Service  in  Algeria)  which  began  with  emergency 
relief  in  1962  and  large-scale  afforestation  but  is  henceforward  to  place  its  emphasis 
on  personnel  to  serve  with  government  departments  in  Algeria  on  specific  tasks  of 
nation-building; 

b )  EPEAA  (Ecumenical  Programme  for  Emergency  Action  in  Africa)  which  is  particul¬ 
arly  concerned  with  urgent  nation-building  projects  throughout  the  continent,  for 
which  the  Division  is  seeking  to  raise  $  10,000,000  over  a  period  of  five  years; 

c )  AFPRO  (Action  for  Food  Production),  an  organisation  jointly  created  by  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  India  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  strike  at  the  root  causes 
of  hunger  in  India,  for  which  the  Division  is  seeking  to  raise  $  3,000,000;  and 

d)  Gurupi,  a  pilot  project,  which  includes  an  experimental  farm,  for  the  resettlement  of 
city  families  on  the  land  in  Northern  Brazil,  which  may  soon  be  enlarged. 

5.  The  creation  early  in  1967  of  a  desk,  within  the  Division,  for  Development  Education 
designed  to  assist  churches  and  church  groups  in  both  the  developing  and  developed  countries 
how  they  can  stimulate  action  to  cope  with  problems  of  hunger. 

On  the  positive  side  the  Division 

i)  Has  given  information  to  the  churches  and  agencies  about  hunger  and  related  questions, 
and  has  tried  to  influence  public  opinion  concerning  the  food  crisis; 

ii)  Has  established  working  relationships  with  international  organisations,  voluntary 
and  inter-governmental; 

iii)  Has  obtained  the  advice  of  FAO  experts  at  headquarters  and  in  the  field ;  and 

iv)  Has  sought  support  for  many  projects  for  improving  the  production  of  food,  raising 
the  standard  of  agriculture,  and  educating  families  in  better  dietetics,  besides  helping 
to  coordinate  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  to  hungry  people. 

On  the  negative  side  it  could  be  said  that  the  churches  have  not 

i)  Strongly  emphasised  the  need  for  a  concerted  effort  to  fill  the  widening  food  gap; 

ii)  Given  out  of'  their  substance,  but  rather  from  their  surplus ; 

iii)  Fully  organised  themselves  to  act  together  in  measures  to  ensure  adequate  food  for 
everyone  in  the  world ;  and 

iv)  Cooperated  wholeheartedly  with  governmental,  secular,  and  non-Christian  bodies, 
but  have  been  satisfied  with,  and  unduly  proud  of,  substantial  beginnings  only. 

We  in  the  churches  have  too  often  held  back  our  cooperation  in  order  to  remain  free  and 
uncommitted  for  the  building  up  of  inter-church  assistance  within  the  ecumenical  fellowship. 
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Appendix  XVI 


Report  of  the  Division  of  Studies 


1.  The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 

Dates  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting  at  Bristol  this  summer  were  fixed 
long  in  advance,  and  in  the  event  it  proved  impossible  to  avoid  an  overlapping  of  these  dates 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  this  Division.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Faith  and 
Order  Secretariat  are  reporting  directly  to  Central  Committee  (Sub-appendix  I).  Two 
items,  however,  call  for  mention  here,  since  they  may  affect  the  future  programme  of  the 
Division  as  a  whole. 

The  study  which  has  developed  out  of  Prof.  H.  Berkhof’s  paper  on  “God  in  Nature  and 
History”  has  been  planned  as  a  contribution  to  both  the  Divisional  study  on  “The  Finality 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Age  of  Universal  History”  and  also  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on 
“Creation,  New  Creation,  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church”.  The  further  development  of  this 
joint  study  now  proposed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  under  the  heading  of  “ Man 
in  Nature  and  History ”,  has  obvious  implications  for  the  concerns  of  all  departments  in  the 
Division.  In  whatever  way  joint  effort  can  be  effectively  planned  in  the  special  circumstances 
in  which  the  Division  seems  likely  to  be  placed,  it  will  be  very  desirable  to  secure  participation 
from  both  the  Church  and  Society  Department  and  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Mission 
and  Evangelism. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  regard  to  the  proposed  study  on  “ The  Authority  of  the 
Bible ”,  which  should  carry  to  a  more  fundamental  level  the  study  on  Hermeneutics  which 
Faith  and  Order  has  been  prosecuting  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Division. 


2.  Report  from  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society 

During  the  period  since  Central  Committee  last  met  in  February  1966,  this  Department 
has  completed  its  preparations  for,  and  successfully  carried  through,  the  World  Conference 
on  Church  and  Society  held  in  Geneva  from  July  12-26,  1966.  The  theme  was  “Christians 
in  the  Technical  and  Social  Revolutions  of  our  Time”.  The  Conference  worked  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  sections : 

I.  Economic  Development  in  a  World  Perspective 

II.  The  Nature  and  Function  of  the  State  in  a  Revolutionary  Age 

III.  Structures  of  International  Cooperation  —  Living  Together  in  Peace  in  a  Pluralistic 
World  Society 

IV.  Man  and  Community  in  Changing  Societies 

There  were  also  three  Working  Groups  on  Potentialities  of  the  Contemporary  Technolog¬ 
ical  and  Scientific  Revolution,  on  Theological  Issues  in  Social  Ethics,  and  on  The  Church’s 
Action  in  Society.  Of  the  338  officially  nominated  church  participants  attending  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  180  were  laymen;  the  Conference  included  50  political  leaders  and  civil  servants, 
19  businessmen  and  industrialists,  28  economists,  36  professional  men,  9  workers  or  trade 
union  leaders,  20  social  scientists  and  8  natural  scientists.  Divided  by  regions,  the  official 
participants  were:  North  America  65,  Latin  America  42,  Western  Europe  (including  the  UK) 
76,  Eastern  Europe  (including  the  USSR)  45,  Africa  42,  Asia  46,  Middle  East  17,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  5.  The  exciting  nature  of  the  Conference  resulted  in  part  from  its  unusually 
representative  and  lay  character. 

The  official  report  of  the  Conference  has  been  published  by  the  WCC  this  year,  and 
several  popular  presentations  have  further  served  to  stimulate  widespread  interest  and 
continuing  discussion.  Dr.  J.  Lochman  will  be  deputising  for  Mr.  M.M.  Thomas,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Conference,  in  bringing  to  Central  Committee  a  special  report  on 
follow-up  and  evaluation,  including  three  specific  proposals  for  study  conferences. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Working  Committee  of  this  Department  made  a  proposal  which 
the  Division  recommends  in  the  following  slightly  amended  form  as  a  resolution  for  adoption 
by  Central  Committee: 
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The  Obligation  of  Christians  in  the  Present  World  Racial  Crisis 

On  the  basis  of  a  recommendation  from  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Church  and 
Society  Department,  we  propose  the  following  resolution  for  adoption  by  Central  Committee : 

We  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  continuing  injustice  under  which  many  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  in  our  world  suffer,  and  in  the  increasing  organised  or  spontaneous  violence, 
hatred  and  fear  in  many  areas  of  the  world  which  result  from  it,  as  evidenced  by 

—  the  growth  of  civil  strife  and  rioting  and  the  rise  of  a  black  separatist  ideology  in 
the  United  States, 

—  tribal  and  ethnic  conflicts  in  some  of  the  new  nations  of  Africa, 

—  mounting  racial  and  ethnic  conflict  in  South-East  Asia, 

—  the  continuing  racial  stalemate  in  Southern  Africa. 

Economic,  political  and  social  factors  are  clearly  involved  in  these  conflicts,  but  the 
personal  practice  of  indignities  by  one  man  upon  another  aggravates  them. 

We  also  recognise  that  in  some  situations,  such  as  Nigeria,  Christians  are  working 
across  tribal  lines  to  bring  about  reconciliation  and  that  in  other  places  the  churches  are 
giving  leadership  in  the  struggle  for  racial  justice. 

In  this  setting,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  meeting  in 
Crete,  in  August  1967,  takes  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  its  conviction  on  the  evils  of 
racism  and  the  denial  of  the  dignity  of  men,  as  expressed  in  the  following  statements: 

“...When  we  are  given  Christian  insight  the  whole  pattern  of  racial  discrimination 
is  seen  as  an  unutterable  offence  against  God,  to  be  endured  no  longer,  so  that  the 
very  stones  cry  out.  In  such  moments  we  understand  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  duty  of  both  Church  and  Christian.” 

(  WCC  Evanston  Assembly,  1954 ) 

“...We  plead  with  every  church  in  every  place  to  search  its  inner  attitude  and  its 
practice,  to  ensure  that  its  fellowship  includes  all  who  believe,  without  discrimination 
and  in  full  love,  and  to  take  every  step  to  strengthen  all  whose  witness  is  weak  to  speak 
and  act  with  courage.  The  first  requirement  for  the  churches  in  respect  of  race  is  that 
they  themselves  remove  racial  barriers  in  their  own  fellowship.  Only  thus  can  their 
claim  to  work  for  justice,  human  dignity  and  brotherhood  be  made  credible.  Only 
thus  can  they  pray  for  and  minister  to  oppressed  and  oppressors  alike,  as  the  love  of 
Christ  constrains  them  to  do.  Only  so,  in  these  days,  can  they  faithfully  preach  the 
Gospel.”  (WCC  Central  Committee,  Rochester,  1963) 

Since  these  statements  were  made,  the  crisis  resulting  from  the  economic,  social  and 
political  injustice  which  many  races  suffer,  has  intensified.  Up  to  the  present,  statements 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  have  concentrated  on  the  goals  of  integration  and 
reconciliation  between  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  In  order  to  achieve  these  goals  in  the 
present  crisis  situation,  the  weaker  racial  groups  are  now  developing  an  organised  struggle 
which  challenges  traditional  patterns  of  achieving  racial  justice.  Racist  ideologies  of  any 
kind  are  fatal  to  true  community.  But  the  oppressed  groups  are  justified  in  seeking  the 
power  by  which  they  may  achieve  full  participation  in  society. 

In  order  to  give  added  emphasis  to  these  statements,  the  Central  Committee 

1)  requests  each  member/communion  to  examine  what  it  is  now  doing  concretely 
in  the  present  situation  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  in  its  own  and  in  its 
nation’s  life,  and  to  report  its  findings  to  the  Central  Committee; 

2)  calls  upon  the  member  churches  to  re-examine  their  priorities  of  programme  and 
budget  in  the  light  of  present  needs,  in  order  better  to  fulfil  the  obligations  under¬ 
taken  in  the  statements  on  racism  adopted  by  each  church. 

Furthermore,  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  covenant  with  one  another  to 
give  increased  time  and  energy  to  leadership  in  planning  and  initiating  immediate  action 
to  bring  about  new  inter-racial  fellowship,  justice  and  reconciliation. 

The  Divisional  Committee  also  recommends  that  in  order  to  assist  the  World  Council 
and  its  member  churches  in  dealing  with  racial  tensions,  the  WCC  Secretariat  on  Race 
Relations  be  reactivated  and  that  its  mandate  be  enlarged  to  include  a  programme  of 
action  based  on  the  policy  of  the  Council,  as  well  as  its  traditional  programme  of  study. 
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The  Working  Committee  further  recommends  that  efforts  be  made  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  both  in  the  issuing  at  an  early  date  of  a  joint 
statement  on  racism  and  in  joint  action  in  this  field. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Official  Report  of  the  recent  Church  and  Society 
World  Conference  provides  a  list  of  suggested  responsibilities,  which  churches  may  find 
helpful  in  analysing  their  current  programmes : 

“In  face  of  the  explosive  situation,  described  earlier  (in  the  Report),  we  urge  Christians 
and  churches  everywhere: 

—  to  oppose,  openly  and  actively,  the  perpetuation  of  the  myth  of  racial  superiority 
as  it  finds  expression  in  social  conditions  and  human  behaviour  as  well  as  in  laws 
and  social  structures; 

—  to  engage  in  the  common  task  of  changing  the  structure  of  society  through  legis¬ 
lation,  social  planning,  and  corporate  action,  and  to  mobilize  all  its  resources  to 
ensure  the  full  and  equal  participation  of  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups  in  the  cor¬ 
porate  life  of  a  pluralistic  society; 

—  to  recognise,  support,  and  share  the  individual  and  collective  interests  of  people 
who  are  disadvantaged  by  their  race  and  ethnic  origin,  so  that  they  may  gain  the 
basic  human,  political,  and  economic  rights  enjoyed  by  the  others  in  a  pluralistic 
society; 

—  to  make  organised  efforts  to  eradicate  from  the  Church  and  Christian  community 
all  forms  of  discrimination  based  on  race,  colour  or  ethnic  origin  in  the  selection 
of  persons  for  church  leadership,  admission  to  the  membership  of  congregations, 
and  in  adapting  social  and  cultural  values  and  traditions  to  the  present; 

—  to  use  the  powers  inherent  in  its  administrative  structure,  such  as  those  that  come 
from  the  investment  of  its  resources  or  from  the  influence  of  its  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  to  correct  racial  malpractice  in  society  as  well  as  within  the  Church 
itself.” 

(op.  cit.  p.  175) 


3.  Report  from  the  Department  on  Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism 

In  accordance  with  Central  Committee’s  previous  resolutions,  the  Department  on  Studies 
in  Evangelism  and  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies  were  duly  integrated  into  one  new 
Department,  as  from  1  st  January,  1 967.  This  Department’s  report  is  attached  (Sub-appendix  II). 

Three  proposals  were  made  as  regarding  future  programme,  as  follows: 

(A)  A  study  on  “ Human  Institutions  in  the  Mission  of  God ”  is  proposed  for  the  post- 
Uppsala  period  in  the  following  terms  : 

Preamble 

a)  The  merger  of  these  two  study  departments  has  brought  about  a  new  situation. 
Although  always  closely  related  in  their  main  interest,  each  of  these  departments  has 
had  its  own  history  and  particular  emphasis.  And,  yet  more  important,  each  depart¬ 
ment  has  had  a  constituency  of  its  own. 

Whatever  proposal  the  integrated  department  now  makes  must  therefore  reflect  this 
new  situation;  that  is  to  say,  while  continuing  previous  study  concerns,  it  has  now  to 
try  to  operate  within  a  world-wide  context,  with  active  participation  from  all  “six 
continents.” 

b)  Past  experience  has  convinced  the  department  that  “Studies  in  Mission”  should  not 
be  divorced  from  action  and  strategy.  They  should  rather  have  the  character  of  action- 
research,  and  should  find  their  locus  in  actual  involvement,  particularly  in  those  areas 
where  new  experiments  have  been  undertaken. 

c)  At  the  present  juncture,  the  whole  “missionary  movement”  in  all  its  aspects  seems  to 
be  in  crisis,  both  with  regard  to  the  traditional  understanding  of  its  main  objectives, 
and  also  with  regard  to  ethos  and  practical  involvements.  In  this  situation,  the  depart¬ 
ment  would  act  irresponsibly  if  it  did  not  dare  to  undertake  a  study  in  which  the  basic 
presuppositions  of  missionary  work  were  tested  and  redefined,  and  if  an  attempt 
were  not  made  to  establish  criteria  for  missionary  relevance. 
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d )  Against  this  background  it  is  all  important  to  decide  where  the  enquiry  should  begin. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  start  from  an  evaluation  of  the  Church  in  its  different 
operations.  The  department  is  convinced  that  we  have  to  begin  with  a  fresh  look  at 
the  world  as  the  arena  of  God’s  mission,  realising  that  the  world  presents  itself  now 
in  permanent  and  rapid  change. 

Proposal 

That  investigation  be  undertaken  into  the  following  questions : 

1.  How  adequately  can  man’s  participation  in  God’s  action  for  the  world  be  discovered 
or  expressed  in  and  through  the  various  institutions  and  conceptual  structures  (home, 
neighbourhood,  nation,  party,  business,  welfare  programmes,  ideology,  revolution, 
etc.)  by  which  he  participates  in  human  society  ? 

2.  How  do  the  present  institutional  and  conceptual  structures  of  the  Church  help  or 
hinder  Christian  participation  in  what  God  is  doing  for  the  world  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  does  the  Church  need  its  own  institutions  for  worship,  witness,  study 
or  service  ?  (Examples  to  be  studied  in  a  wide  variety  of  missionary  situations  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  world.) 


Notes 

(i)  The  questions  reflect  an  initial  theological  approach.  To  begin  from  the  missio  Dei 
in  and  for  the  world  suggests  that  a  study  of  the  purpose  of  human  institutions  is  an  essential 
context  in  which  to  study  the  way  in  which  Christians  and  Christian  institutions  are  called  to 
fulfil  their  mission. 

We  call  attention  here  to  the  work  of  the  Study  on  “The  Missionary  Structure  of  the 
Congregation”  and  in  particular  to  the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  Western  European  Work¬ 
ing  Group  Report.  This  study  now  proposed  is  visualised  as  moving  on  from  the  approach 
there  developed,  particularly  through  a  closer  exploration  of  the  mission  of  Christians  in, 
for,  alongside,  or  even  against  the  various  institutions  of  human  existence. 

(ii)  One  direction  in  which  these  questions  need  to  be  pursued  can  be  described  as  “The 
missionary  structure  of  mission  agencies  and  ecumenical  organisations”.  The  documents 
submitted  by  Letty  Russell  and  Victor  Hayward  explore  this  direction.  We  look  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  missionary  and  evangelistic  activity  of  the  churches  in  the  light  of  our 
understanding  of  the  missio  Dei. 

(iii)  Because  these  questions  require  an  exploration  of  social  institutions  and  “mental 
structures”,  including  the  relationship  of  the  Church  as  institution  to  these  organised  ways 
of  human  thought  and  action,  the  study  method  will  require  the  use  of  working  groups  in 
which  the  skills  of  various  social  scientists  are  made  available.  This  study  has  its  focus  in  the 
missio  Dei  and  what  this  means  for  the  mission  of  the  Church.  But  it  is  inevitable  and  right 
that  the  areas  of  study  will  intersect  with  the  areas  of  study  of  other  departments,  such  as 
Church  and  Society  and  Faith  and  Order.  We  ask  that  the  Division  of  Studies  look  closely 
at  ways  of  bringing  about  the  right  forms  of  interaction,  with  the  dimensions  of  study  process 
suggested  in  Tom  Wieser’s  paper. 

This  has  been  warmly  commended  by  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism, 
which  has  offered  some  helpful  comments  and  secretarial  assistance  from  the  angle  of  Joint 
Action  for  Mission.  The  Division  of  Studies  endorses  this  project. 

(B)  Continuation  and  development  of  the  long-term  study  on  “ The  Word  of  God  and  the 
Living  Faiths  of  Men ”  is  also  recommended,  with  the  next  Assembly  of  the  Commission  on 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  especially  in  view. 

In  general  terms,  the  statement  and  the  list  of  questions  drawn  up  at  the  Kandy  Consul¬ 
tation  in  February/March  1967  should  be  accepted  as  a  guide  for  use  in  the  next  stage  of  this 
study  project,  on  the  understanding  that  the  separate  documents  which  follow  will  be  built 
into  the  study  plan  {Study  Encounter  Vol.  Ill  No.  2,  pp.  52-56,  72-80).  It  has  been  noted  that, 
on  the  principle  that  “the  world  supplies  the  agenda”,  and  accordingly  to  make  possible  a 
free  and  genuine  response  to  what  happens  as  dialogue  with  men  of  other  faiths  actually 
develops,  it  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  great  flexibility  in  the  use  of  any  study  plan. 

Further  points  made  in  discussion  were  that  the  ambivalence  of  all  religions  in  providing 
escape-mechanisms  should  be  borne  in  mind ;  faith,  moreover,  should  be  recognised  as  more 
often  a  constant  series  of  choices  than  a  steady  and  consistent  reality.  More  attention  should 
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be  paid  to  the  relationship  of  pagan  culture,  and  to  the  increasing  phenomenon  of  faith  being 
uprooted  from  culture,  and  even  of  cultures  themselves  being  unrooted.  African  traditional 
religion  calls  for  study  on  a  theological  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  an  anthropological, 
basis,  and  this  should  be  carried  out  regionally.  Spiritism  in  Latin  America,  and  the  encounter 
with  it  of  Pentecostalism,  also  calls  for  research.  Much  might  be  learned  from  dialogue 
concerning  practical  problems  such  as  participation  in  festivals  and  mixed  marriages. 
Investigation  into  the  faiths  by  which  men  actually  live  should  be  pressed  back  to  search 
for  the  basic  unspoken  assumptions  behind  conscious  thought  and  act.  And  dialogue  should 
be  regarded  as  essentially  an  instrument  of  humanisation. 

In  order  that  the  context  of  dialogue  may  not  be  limited  to  the  common  acceptance  of 
religious  presuppositions,  it  is  important  that  exponents  of  Marxist  or  humanistic  atheism 
should  be  drawn  into  multilateral  dialogue ;  their  participation  will  have  a  catalytic  function. 

In  comment,  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  expressed 
special  appreciation  for  the  suggestion  that  investigation  into  the  faiths  by  which  men  actually 
live  should  be  pressed  back  to  a  search  for  basic  unspoken  assumptions,  and  for  the  proposal 
to  draw  Marxist  or  humanistic  atheists  into  multilateral  dialogue.  A  plea  was  made  to 
include  study  of  Melanesian  traditional  religion. 

The  Division  recommends  the  continued  prosecution  of  this  study  along  the  above  lines 

(C)  As  regards  the  second  stage  of  the  study  entitled  “Churches  in  the  Missionary  Situa¬ 
tion:  Studies  in  Growth  and  Response”,  the  Division  endorses  the  proposal  that  the  work 
of  the  panel  which  is  to  distil  the  main  results  of  this  series  of  studies  be  deferred  until  1969, 
so  that  during  1968  a  number  of  universities  may  be  invited  to  organise  seminars  on  this 
study  project  and  to  report  their  findings  to  the  panel.  It  is  noted  that  this  time-table  will 
enable  the  panel  to  report  its  findings  to  the  Department’s  Working  Committee  and  to  the 
Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  in  preparation  for  the  next  Assembly  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  study  on  “Human  Institutions  in  the  Mission  of  God”, 
a  document  by  Dr.  T.  Wieser  entitled  “Suggestions  for  a  WCC  Post-Upspala  Study-Action 
Project”  was  noted  as  of  significance  for  the  whole  Division,  and  the  Committee  requested 
the  staff  of  the  Division  to  consider  the  purport  and  implications  of  this  paper  at  their  next 
annual  staff  conference. 

4.  Report  on  Joint  Study  with  the  United  Bible  Societies 

The  following  report  was  received  from  the  Rev.  G.H.  Wolfensberger  on  this  five-year 
study  project,  which  has  now  come  to  an  end.  (In  addition  to  his  study  work,  Mr. Wolfensber¬ 
ger  has  acted  as  an  effective  liaison  officer  between  the  United  Bible  Societies  and  the  World 
Council.  This  liaison  is  now  to  be  continued  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Fueter,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Swiss  Bible  Society  at  Lausanne,  with  the  help  of  a  full-time  administrative  assistant.) 

Study  on  the  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Evangelism 

“1.  The  Study  on  the  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Evangelism  was  carried  out  under  the  auspices 
of  a  Joint  UBS-WCC  Committee,  chaired  by  Canon  Theodore  O.  Wedel.  Consultations 
with  several  members  were  held  at  Rochester,  NY  and  Mexico  City  in  1963,  and  one  official 
Committee  meeting  took  place  at  Soest  (Westphalia)  in  May  1965.  Regular  contacts  were 
maintained  through  correspondence  and  by  visits  to  and  from  Committee  members.  The 
Committee  was  dissolved  in  July  1967. 

“2.  The  method  followed  was  to  base  the  research  on  fresh  and  first-hand  information 
by  means  of  personal  correspondence  and  talks,  replies  from  all  over  the  world  to  question¬ 
naires,  visits  to  various  places,  study  of  a  great  number  of  reports,  as  well  as  background 
reading  and  general  study. 

“3.  In  course  of  time  the  Study  extended  to  consideration  of  the  very  different  forms  in 
which  the  Scriptures  are  used  in  modern  mission.  Among  other  important  subjects  were: 
the  contemporary  role  of  congregations,  families,  women,  youth  and  colporteurs  in  Scripture 
distribution;  Bible  correspondence  courses  in  Africa;  the  place  of  Scriptures  in  large-scale 
literacy  programmes;  the  Bible  in  industrial  missions;  aids  to  modern  Bible  readers;  Scripture 
distribution  at  certain  places  and  occasions;  the  indispensable  function  of  the  Old  Testament. 

“4.  The  Rev.  Victor  Hayward  included  an  extensive  UBS  Questionnaire  among  the 
material  that  was  sent  to  the  scholars  in  charge  of  the  various  research  projects  under  the 
general  heading  ‘Churches  in  the  Missionary  Situation:  Studies  in  Growth  and  Response’. 
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Several  of  these  studies  have  already  been  published,  that  is  those  located  in  Buganda, 
the  Copperbelt,  Togo,  Dehli,  the  Punjab,  the  Kond  Hills,  Birmingham  and  Tokyo.  Those 
on  the  Solomon  Islands,  Brazzaville,  Chilo,  East  Java,  Hamburg  and  Hillsdale,  Michigan, 
are  to  follow. 

Most  scholars  concerned  were  very  cooperative,  also  through  conversations  in  Geneva, 
and  the  result  is  that  their  publications  together  form  a  goldmine  of  information  on  the  Bible 
in  the  missionary  situation. 

“5.  The  ongoing  Study  was  tested  through  reactions  received  to  the  various  working 
papers  and  publications. 

The  most  important  working  papers  were : 

1963  —  Introductory  Questions  on  a  New  Ecumenical  Study  (April) 

—  The  Bible  in  the  Missionary  Situation  (November) 

1964  —  The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Evangelism  (a  set  of  five  questionnaires)  (May) 

—  The  Use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Evangelism  (December) 

1965  —  Bible  Correspondence  Courses  in  Africa  (March) 

—  Scripture  Material  (March) 

—  Questions  for  Bible  Study  in  Groups  in  Industry  (July) 

1966  —  Various  drafts  of  chapters  of  the  publications  envisaged  (over  the  course  of  the 

year). 

“6.  A  selection  from  published  articles: 

a)  Oecumene,  Katholiek  Tijdschrift  voor  Oecumenische  Bezinning,  tweede  Jaargang 
1963,  No.  6,  biz.  310-328  —  ‘De  plaats  van  de  bijbel  in  het  evangelisatie  werkk 

b )  Monthly  Letter  about  Evangelism  (English,  French  and  German),  November/Decem¬ 
ber  1963  —  ‘Colportage  and  Congregation,  the  Penzotti  Institute’.  The  English  and 
German  version  of  this  double  issue  had  to  be  reprinted. 

c)  The  Ecumenical  Review,  WCC,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  3,  April  1964  —  ‘The  Place  of  the  Bible 
in  Evangelism’. 

d)  In  de  Waagschaal,  Vol.  20,  Nos.  4  and  7,  1964,  two  articles  on  ‘De  Bible  in  het  Hui- 
dige  Azie  en  Afrika’. 

e)  World  Christian  Education,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  1,  First  Quarter  1966  —  ‘The  Bible  in 
Religious  Education’ ;  ‘New  Avenues  of  Witness’. 

“7.  Major  publications  of  the  Study: 

a)  In  the  series  ‘Weltmission  Heute’,  Evangelischer  Missionsverlag,  Stuttgart,  1966  — 
Die  Bibel  im  heutigen  Asien  und  Afrika. 

b)  In  the  Fontana  Book  series,  Collins,  London  and  Glasgow  —  Multiplying  the  Loaves 
(to  appear  Spring  1968). 

cj  By  a  publisher  still  to  be  decided  upon  —  The  Indispensability  of  the  Old  Testament 
(to  appear  before  the  Summer  of  1968). 

“8.  The  Study  will  be  reported  to  the  Uppsala  Assembly  in  the  volume  From  New  Dehli 
to  Uppsala.  The  UBS  will  present  to  the  official  delegates  two  of  the  major  publications,  i.e. 
Multiplying  the  Loaves  and  The  Indispensability  of  the  Old  Testament .” 


5.  Report  on  Secretariat  on  Religious  Liberty 

Dr.  Carrillo’s  analyses,  both  painstaking  and  brilliant,  of  the  work  of  Vatican  Council  II 
regarding  religious  liberty,  and  the  relation  of  this  to  positions  taken  by  the  World  Council, 
indicating  substantial  agreement  at  many  points,  have  been  greatly  appreciated  by  Catholics 
and  Protestants  alike.  The  Division  learned  with  regret  that,  for  personal  reasons.  Dr. 
Carrillo  feels  obliged  to  relinquish  his  post  at  the  end  of  October  1967,  but  was  glad  to 
know  that  he  has  agreed  to  continue  as  Consultant  to  the  General  Secretariat  on  Questions 
of  Religious  Liberty.  The  Committee  noted  that  this  means  that  the  secretariat,  as  such, 
will  be  discontinued,  but  recognised  that  continuing  study  in  this  field  would  have  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  World  Council,  whether  through  the  Division  of  Studies,  the  Division  of 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  or  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs. 
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6.  Report  on  the  Study  on  Patterns  of  Ministry  and  Theological  Education 

The  Rev.  Steven  Mackie  was  congratulated  on  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  four- 
year  study,  which  will  terminate  at  the  end  of  March  1968.  An  interim  report  has  been  distri¬ 
buted  to  members  of  Central  Committee  (see  Appendix  XI)  and  a  further  report  will  be 
given  on  the  World  Consultation  on  Theological  Education  held  near  London  last  July  (see 
Appendix  XI  (a)  ). 

The  Division  recommends  adoption  of  the  two  proposals  given  in  sub-Appendix  III 
below. 


7.  Report  on  the  Study  on  “The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Age  of  Universal  History” 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  important  document  entitled  “God  in  Nature  and 
History”,  which  is  the  most  recent  contribution  to  this  study.  Over  twenty  papers,  two  books, 
and  reports  of  some  study  groups  await  the  work  needed  to  bring  this  study  to  a  conclusion. 
Unfortunately,  since  the  acting  directorship  of  the  Division  has  had  to  be  carried  so  long  on 
a  part-time  basis,  lack  of  opportunity  has  prevented  this  work  being  done  as  yet. 


8.  Proposed  Consultation  on  “The  Biblical  and  Theological  Bases  of  the  Christian’s  Witness 

to  Peace” 

The  mandate  of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  to  convene  a  consultation  on  this  subject  has 
by  no  means  been  forgotten  during  the  years  since  1961.  The  situation  has  been  constantly 
reviewed,  and  several  conferences  arranged  by  others  have  been  closely  watched,  since  they 
came  near  to  fulfilling  the  work  required.  In  the  event,  however,  none  has  gone  deep  enough 
in  this  specific  field.  The  Acting  Director  has  been  asked  to  do  his  best  to  arrange  a  consulta¬ 
tion  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey,  in  the  early  months  of  next  year,  to  carry  out  this 
theological  task. 


9.  Report  on  “Study  Encounter” 

This  quarterly  has  received  warm  commendation  in  various  quarters,  and  remains  the 
only  World  Council  publication  to  appear  in  all  three  official  languages.  It  will,  however, 
be  far  more  satisfactory  when  arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  separate  World  Council 
publication  to  appear  in  French  under  French  editorship.  The  average  distribution  of  the 
English  edition  is  upwards  of  3,000,  and  back  numbers  continue  to  sell.  It  has  been  decided 
to  suspend  Red  “Concept”  in  favour  of  printing  more  of  the  materials  from  the  “Missionary 
Structure”  study  in  this  Divisional  periodical,  although  Blue  “Concept”  —  for  members  of 
working  groups  —  will  continue. 


Appendix  I 


Conspectus  of  Faith  and  Order  Studies 


1.  The  Faith  and  Order  Movement  came  into  being  to  draw  the  churches  out  of  isolation 
into  conversation.  Its  purpose  has  always  been  to  help  the  churches  to  find  their  way  into 
communion,  and  so  to  be  able  to  live  and  witness  as  one  people  in  the  world.  This  goal 
remains  unchanged.  But  today  unity  is  to  be  understood  in  wider  perspectives.  The  churches 
are  still  divided  by  the  issues  which  arise  from  their  separate  history  and  the  efforts  to  clarify 
and  overcome  these  must  be  continued.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are  all  faced  with  new 
problems  arising  from  a  world  which  is  increasingly  secularised  and  in  which  there  is  both 
growing  unity  and  growing  division.  These  problems  cut  across  confessional  lines  and  present 
new  threats  to  their  unity  and  their  common  witness.  If  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  is 
to  be  faithful  to  its  original  mandate,  it  will  have  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  questions 
which  have  become  controversial  and  divisive  today. 
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2.  From  the  discussions  the  following  suggestions  for  priority  in  the  study  programme 
have  emerged : 

a)  The  study  on  “God  in  Nature  and  History”  has  both  led  to  illuminating  discussion 
and  shown  the  wide  range  of  differences  in  the  present  situation.  Its  continuation 
should  receive  first  place  in  the  study  programme  of  the  next  phase.  We  believe  that 
much  could  be  gained  by  concentrating  on  the  understanding  of  man.  Already  the 
paper  “God  in  Nature  and  History”  has  illuminated  much  about  man  and  mankind, 
but  we  are  persuaded  that  a  further  parallel  study  on  “Man  in  Nature  and  History” 
is  called  for.  It  must  be  a  study  of  the  Christian  understanding  of  man  which  is  attentive 
to  the  diverse  anthropological  implications  of  philosophy  and  the  natural  and  social 
sciences. 

b )  This  new  departure  does  not  mean  that  other  problems  —  more  usually  related  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church  —  should  be  abandoned.  We  suggest  that  the  following  studies 
should  be  either  continued  or  initiated.  They  an  call  be  gathered  around  the  focal 
question  of  authority  in  the  Church,  both  in  faith  and  in  order: 

i)  The  authority  of  the  Bible  (continuing  also  the  study  of  the  hermeneutical  problem) 

ii)  The  significance  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  its  reception  by  the  churches 
(continuing  the  studies  on  Patristics  and  the  Councils) 

iii)  Spirit,  Order  and  Organisation  (it  is  hoped  that  this  study,  initiated  at  Aarhus, 
be  continued  with  resources  found  from  outside  the  main  Faith  and  Order  budget) 

iv)  Authority  and  Freedom  in  the  Church  (requested  by  representatives  of  Church 
union  negotiations) 

v)  Ordination  (continuing  the  study  on  the  Ministry) 

c )  Further,  the  Section  urges  the  continuation  of  the  study  on  worship.  The  study  on  the 
Eucharist  having  led  to  promising  results  needs  to  be  continued  along  the  lines  recom¬ 
mended  by  Section  II  and  may  well  find  its  focus  in  the  relation  of  Baptism  and 
Eucharist.  We  welcome  the  proposed  continuation  of  the  study  of  intercommunion 
with  special  reference  to  the  celebrant  at  the  Eucharist.  Though  the  concentration  on 
particular  aspects  of  worship  has  proved  to  be  useful,  the  general  question  of  worship 
in  our  age  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

d )  The  expansion  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  recent  years  has  brought  new  demands 
upon  the  Commission  and  may  further  develop  over  the  next  period.  The  Section 
welcomes  the  efforts  already  made,  particularly  the  establishment  of  the  joint  Theol¬ 
ogical  Commission  on  Catholicity  and  Apostolicity  with  the  Secretariat  for  Unity  in 
Rome.  It  will  be  important  to  keep  these  new  plans  in  relation  with  the  general 
programme. 

3.  The  new  emphasis  in  this  programme  is  not  restricted  to  the  content  of  studies.  The 
methods  also  need  to  be  kept  under  review.  The  discussions  have  shown  that  closer  attention 
to  the  diversity  within  the  apostolic  witness  may  open  new  possibilities  of  understanding 
both  the  range  and  the  limits  of  diversity  in  the  Church.  The  new  and  broader  tasks  require 
for  their  fulfilment  a  considerable  flexibility  of  method,  including  both  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  in  which  philosophers,  historians,  natural  and  social  scientists  are  engaged  in 
dialogue  with  theologians,  and  also  closer  collaboration  at  many  points  between  Faith  and 
Order  and  other  departments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Full  account  should  be 
taken  of  this  in  planning  the  future  work  of  the  Commission. 

4.  In  conclusion  the  Section  wishes  to  emphasise  that  the  general  task  of  Faith  and  Order 
is  “to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ”  and  to  keep  before  the  Council 
and  the  churches  “the  obligation  to  manifest  that  unity  for  the  sake  of  their  Lord  and  for  the 
better  accomplishment  of  His  mission  in  the  world”.  Therefore  the  study  on  unity  needs  to  be 
pursued. 


Appendix  II 

Division  of  Studies 

Report  from  the  Department  on  Studies 
in  Mission  and  Evangelism 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  newly-integrated  Department. 
In  conducting  its  business,  the  Committee  underwent  an  interesting  and  worthwhile  process 
of  integration. 
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1.  Report  on  the  “ Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation’''  Study 

Since  last  summer,  the  reports  of  the  Western  European  Working  Group  and  of  the 
North  American  Working  Group  (“The  Church  for  Others”,  Geneva,  1967)  have  been 
published  in  English.  The  German  translation  is  at  the  press,  and  the  French  translation  in 
preparation.  The  first  edition  (5,000)  of  the  report  in  English  has  been  sold  out,  and  a  second 
edition  has  been  prepared.  The  DDR  Working  Group  has  published  a  report  in  Study 
Encounter  (Vol.  Ill  No.  2).  An  English  and  American  edition  of  “Mission  als  Struktur- 
prinzip”  has  been  edited  by  Th.  Wieser  (“Planning  for  Mission”,  NCCC  New  York,  and 
Epworth,  London).  Monthly  Letters  are  published  in  Portuguese  as  well  as  the  three  official 
languages. 

Some  churches  have  given  real  attention  to  the  report  (e.g.  the  United  Churches  of  Christ 
have  distributed  1000  copies  to  strategically  important  persons,  and  the  British  Council  of 
Churches  had  worked  it  into  its  programme  “People  Next  Door”)  but  in  other  countries  it  is 
insufficiently  known.  Special  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  study  in  Latin 
Europe.  In  particular,  the  General  Assembly  of  French  Protestantism  highlighted  the  study 
at  Colmar.  A  Swiss  Working  Group,  with  Roman  Catholic  participation,  was  set  up  this 
year,  and  is  concentrating  on  community  self-survey.  In  various  ways  contacts  have  been 
fostered  with  Pentecostalists. 

2.  Report  on  “  World  Studies  of  Churches  in  Mission ”. 

Two  further  books  in  this  series  have  now  been  published: 

“Urban  Churches  in  Britain:  A  Question  of  Relevance”,  by  K.  A.  Busia,  1966. 

“Stranger  in  the  Land:  A  Study  of  the  Church  in  Japan”,  by  Robert  Lee,  1967. 

The  whole  series  is  being  published  by  Lutterworth,  London.  “Solomon  Islands  Chris¬ 
tianity”,  by  A.  R.  Tippett,  will  appear  this  autumn,  and  the  Brazzaville  Study  “Churches  at 
the  Grass  Roots”,  is  to  be  published  early  next  year.  Reports  were  received  regarding  the 
other  studies  in  the  series  —  those  on  Chile  (now  being  translated),  Medak,  Hamburg,  East 
Java,  and  Hillsdale,  Michigan. 

3.  Report  on  “  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Living  Faiths  of  Men ”  Study 

A  series  of  three  meetings  were  very  profitably  held  from  February  20  to  March  6  this 
year  at  Kandy,  Ceylon.  The  first  was  a  meeting  of  Study  Centre  directors,  which  was  enlarged 
to  become  a  study  programme  conference,  then  further  enlarged  to  become  a  Protestant/ 
Orthodox/Catholic  Consultation  on  “Dialogue  with  Men  of  Other  Faiths”.  A  brief  report 
of  the  meeting,  the  statement  drawn  up  at  the  consultation,  some  of  the  papers  presented, 
and  several  study  papers  there  prepared  are  printed  in  the  same  issue  of  Study  Encounter 
(loc.  cit.  pp.  51-80).  Four  Roman  Catholic  participants  had  been  nominated  by  the  Vatican 
Secretariat  for  Non-Christians,  and  the  way  is  now  helpfully  prepared  for  cooperation  with 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  field  at  various  levels.  The  Lutheran  World  Federation  took  the 
theme  of  “Christ  and  Men  of  Other  Faiths”  at  the  meeting  of  its  Commission  on  World 
Mission  last  April. 

4.  Publications  Planned 

It  is  hoped  this  year  to  publish  a  study  pamphlet  on  “Secular  Men  and  Christian  Mission”, 
and  a  research  pamphlet  on  the  course  of  Christianity  in  Taiwan  this  year.  It  is  also  probable 
that  next  year  a  pamphlet  can  be  issued  presenting  Danish  research  on  the  subject  of  the 
Church’s  Healing  Ministry. 

5.  Proposals  for  Future  Study 

a)  A  Study  on  “Human  Institutions  in  the  Mission  of  God”  is  proposed  for  the  post- 
Uppsala  period.  This  has  been  warmly  commended  by  the  Division  of  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism,  which  has  offered  some  helpful  comments  and  secretarial  assistance  from 
the  angle  of  Joint  Action  for  Mission. 

b)  Continuation  and  development  of  the  Study  on  “The  Word  of  God  and  the  Living 
Faiths  of  Men”  is  recommended,  with  the  next  Assembly  of  the  Commission  of  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism  specially  in  view.  In  comment,  the  DWME  Committee  expressed 
special  appreciation  for  the  suggestion  that  investigation  into  the  faiths  by  which  men 
actually  live  should  be  pressed  back  to  a  search  for  basic  unspoken  assumptions,  and  for  the 
proposal  to  draw  Marxist  or  humanistic  atheists  into  multilateral  dialogue.  A  plea  was 
made  to  include  study  of  Melanesian  traditional  religion. 
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c )  It  is  recommended  that  the  proposed  work  of  a  panel  to  distil  the  main  results  of  the 
studies  made  of  “Churches  in  Mission”  be  deferred  until  1969,  so  that  during  1968  a  number 
of  universities  may  be  invited  to  organise  seminars  on  this  study  project  and  to  report  their 
findings  to  the  panel.  Count  van  Randwijck  and  Dr.  W.  Reyburn  have  already  agreed  to 
serve  on  this  panel;  there  is  some  hope  that  Canon  John  Taylor  and  Professor  J.G.  Davies 
may  similarly  serve. 


Appendix  III 

The  World  Consultation  on  Theological  Education  meeting  at  Northwood,  England,  24th-29th 

July  1967,  adopted  the  two  following  recommendations  which  it  addresses  to  the  Central 

Committee  of  the  WCC  through  the  Divisional  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies. 

1.  One  major  conviction  emerging  from  this  Consultation  and  the  studies  which  have 
prepared  for  it,  is  that  theological  education  should  include  the  training  of  Christian  laity 
and  the  Christian  ministry  in  a  common  programme  and,  wherever  possible,  in  a  common 
institution.  Experiments  along  this  line  are  already  beginning  in  some  areas.  It  is  our  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  WCC  should  give  stimulus  and  leadership  to  the  development  at  this  stage, 
and  should  further  note  the  key  importance  of  the  study  on  ordination  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

Two  other  developments  in  theological  education  also  call  for  the  special  attention  and 
guidance  of  the  WCC  at  present.  The  first  is  the  growing  concern  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  for  cooperation  between  Roman  Catholic  and  other  theological  seminaries.  Different 
patterns  of  cooperation  are  emerging  in  some  places.  There  are  areas  where  the  churches  and 
seminaries  concerned  need  guidance  and  help  in  evolving  the  most  fruitful  forms  of  cooper¬ 
ation.  The  second  is  the  growth  of  interest  among  Orthodox  churches  for  the  strengthening 
of  theological  training  for  the  ministry.  They  too  would  welcome  help  from  the  WCC. 

In  order  that  the  WCC  may  fulfil  a  creative  role  in  the  above  areas  of  need,  we  recommend 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  establish  an  appropriate  structure,  which  would  also,  as  a  minor 
responsibility,  continue  the  exchange  of  information  about  theological  education  and  the 
promotion  of  studies  in  this  field.  Whatever  structure  is  adopted,  it  would  seem  desirable 
that  close  cooperation  should  be  maintained  with  the  Theological  Education  Fund  and  the 
Scholarship  Programme  of  the  WCC. 

2.  The  Consultation  further  recommends  that  the  WCC  should  extend  an  invitation  to  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Seminaries  and  Universities,  through  its  Pro-prefect,  Cardinal  Garrone 
(a)  to  investigate  and  develop  consultative  and  cooperative  efforts  to  further  the  effectiveness 
of  theological  education,  and  (b)  to  consider  the  advantages  of  establishing  some  permanent 
structure  of  consultation  and  cooperation  between  the  Sacred  Congregation  and  the  WCC 
in  this  field.  It  also  recommends  that,  through  the  Sacred  Congregation,  the  WCC  should 
indicate  to  the  National  Conferences  of  Catholic  Bishops  a  similar  openness  to  consultation 
and  cooperation  at  the  regional  level. 


Appendix  XVI  (a) 


The  1966  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 

A  Report  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Lochman 

The  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  was  authorised  by  the  Central  Committee 
meeting  in  Paris  in  1962,  and  the  detailed  plans  regarding  theme,  structure  and  participants 
were  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  Enugu  meeting  in  January  1965.  The  Central 
Committee  in  Geneva  in  February  1966,  reviewed  the  final  plans  for  the  Conference  and 
gave  its  approval. 
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As  you  all  know,  the  World  Conference  took  place  in  Geneva,  July  1966,  and  you  have 
received  from  the  General  Secretary  a  copy  of  the  official  report.  I  have  pleasure  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  M.  M.  Thomas,  the  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  the  Working  Committee,  formally 
to  present  the  Conference  report  to  this  Central  Committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  1966 
Conference. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Conference  was  organised  by  the  World  Council  to  examine  the 
technical  and  social  revolutions  of  our  time  and  to  advise  the  churches  and  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  on  the  nature  of  the  Christian  response  today.  The  significance  of  the  Conference 
will  depend  very  largely  on  how  the  churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  will  examine 
the  findings  and  formulate  their  own  response  in  the  light  of  the  Conference’s  own  recommen¬ 
dations. 

The  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  meeting  in  St.  Cergue, 
Switzerland,  earlier  this  month,  has  decided  that  in  our  report  to  you  today  we  should  discuss 
four  topics ; 

1 .  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  Conference, 

2.  The  issues  of  particular  importance  for  the  churches  and  the  World  Council  arising 
from  the  Conference,  and  ensuing  discussion  on  these  points, 

3.  The  plan  for  issuing  a  substantial  study  and  evaluation  of  the  Conference  findings 
by  the  churches  and  the  World  Council  between  now  and  Uppsala,  in  order  that 
the  Assembly  may  take  its  own  action  on  the  Conference  conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions, 

4.  A  preliminary  look  at  the  situation  beyond  Uppsala  and  the  long-run  implications  of 
the  World  Conference  for  the  programme  of  Church  and  Society. 


I.  The  Main  Characteristics  of  the  Conference 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  world-wide  character  of  the  1966  Conference.  Much  of  the 
debate  about  the  Conference  findings  arises  from  the  different  interpretations  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  churches  of  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Middle  East  whose  participants 
were  present  at  this  Conference  in  larger  numbers  than  at  any  previous  world  ecumenical 
meeting.  By  allowing  the  churches  from  these  countries  a  proportion  of  Conference  partici¬ 
pants  practically  equal  to  those  coming  from  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  North 
America,  the  Conference  created  a  new  kind  of  ecumenical  confrontation  which  has  had  and 
will  continue  to  have  a  very  striking  impact  on  ecumenical  social  thinking. 

The  official  Conference  participants  divided  as  follows  according  to  region  and  continents : 


North  America 

—  65 

Latin  America 

—  42 

Western  Europe  (including  UK) 

—  76 

Eastern  Europe  (including  USSR) 

—  45 

Africa 

—  42 

Asia 

—  46 

Middle  East 

—  17 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

—  5 

The  range  of  interest  represented  in  this  very  cosmopolitan  group  of  Christian  men  and 
women  constitutes  one  of  the  great  opportunities  and  the  great  problems  of  the  Conference. 
It  has  meant  that  for  the  first  time  the  consideration  of  ecumenism  has  penetrated  into  new 
areas  of  the  world  and  we  have  already  received  reports  of  the  new  interest  which  this 
Conference  has  awakened  in  the  ecumenical  movement  on  the  part  of  churches  which  had 
previously  no  great  opportunity  to  participate  in  such  ecumenical  study  conference. 

At  the  same  time,  such  a  wide-spread  and  world-wide  participation  produced  great 
problems  for  the  Conference.  View-points  and  considerations  which  have  not  previously 
been  debated  in  ecumenical  meetings  were  introduced  and  the  ensuing  debates  were  often 
stormy  and  tense.  One  of  the  striking  reports  on  the  nature  of  this  encounter  has  been 
prepared  by  a  layman  —  a  businessman  —  from  the  United  States  who  was  present  for  his 
first  ecumenical  meeting.  He  writes: 
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“The  greatest  achievement  of  the  Conference  was  that  it  didn’t  break  up.  It  could 
have.  Only  the  cohesive  force  of  Christian  love  held  it  together.  At  no  time  in  my  life 
have  I  ever  witnessed  so  clearly  the  tremendous  power  of  that  love.” 

Robert  N.  Hilkert 

“A  Layman’s  Report  on 
the  Conference  on 
Church  and  Society” 


In  fact,  it  was  the  second  main  feature  of  the  Conference  that  it  was  so  predominantly 
a  lay  meeting.  Of  the  338  officially  nominated  church  participants  attending  the  Conference, 
180  were  laymen,  158  were  theologians.  There  were  30  youth  participants  selected  by  the 
World  Student  Christian  Federation  and  the  Youth  Department  of  the  WCC.  There  were 
also  38  observers,  of  whom  eight  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  five  from  other  non-member 
churches,  six  observers  from  the  specialised  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  nineteen 
from  other  fraternal  religious  organisations. 

I  emphasise  these  figures  because  it  shows  the  extraordinary  diversity  in  the  meeting. 
Those  of  you  who  have  examined  the  list  of  participants  included  as  an  appendix  of  the 
official  report,  will  have  seen  what  this  means  in  terms  of  the  range  and  scope  of  the  com¬ 
petence  represented. 

I  have  only  a  limited  time  to  report  on  the  nature  and  the  outcome  of  this  wide-ranging 
world  meeting.  Each  of  four  sections  and  the  three  working  groups  produced  a  multitude  of 
ideas  and  proposals  for  the  consideration  of  the  churches  and  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  Of  the  many  issues  raised  allow  me  to  report  on  two,  around  which  there  was 
much  debate  at  the  Conference  and  which  have  aroused  particular  interest  in  the  post-Confer- 
ence  discussions. 


II.  Issues  of  Particular  Importance 

To  list  the  theological  issue  as  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  Conference  may  cause 
some  surprise:  this  was  technically  speaking  not  a  theological  conference  neither  in  its 
composition  (majority  of  laymen)  nor  in  its  programme  and  intent.  At  a  first  glance  theology 
appeared  as  the  Cinderella  of  the  Conference,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  theolo¬ 
gians  were  embarrassed  during  the  Conference  and  in  their  retrospective  evaluation  of  it.  As 
one  of  them  commented:  “The  theologian  felt  himself  out  of  place  and  unnecessary  —  his 
language  was  not  understood  and  his  opinion  was  not  seen  to  be  important.”  (Lutheran 
World,  Vol.  14,  No.  2,  1966,  p.  188).  Even  one  of  the  most  active  theologians  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  conceded  that,  “the  forces  of  theology  were  dispersed  and  probing  at  Geneva.”  Yet  he 
concludes:  “Therein  lay  their  weakness  in  the  Conference,  and  their  creativity.”  (Charles 
West,  Technologists  and  Revolutionaries,  Background  Information,  May  1967,  No.  38,  p.  8). 
Indeed,  to  the  more  patient  participants  and  observers  the  Conference  revealed  also  this 
other  creative  face  of  its  theological  endeavour.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  among  the  laymen 
there  were  many  who  experienced  the  role  of  theology  exactly  in  this  way.  E.V.  Matthew 
expressed  this  in  the  following  words : 

“In  this  set-up  theology  took  a  subsidiary,  almost  hidden  role  which  is  its  proper  role. 
The  absence  of  the  stereotyped  framework  adopted  for  ages  for  Christian  conferences 
was  quite  refreshing...  It  was  found  that  if  theology  speaks  from  concrete  situations  of 
ordinary  flesh  and  blood,  sweat  and  toil  and  sin,  and  does  not  start  from  a  priori  postulates 
it  can  even  be  inspiring.” 

It  is  not  possible  to  bring  the  searching,  probing  and  sometimes  even  chaotic  theological 
ferment  of  the  Conference  to  some  common  denominator.  There  was  a  very  broad  polyphony 
of  theological  voices  in  Geneva  —  probably  broader  than  even  before.  If  I  should  tentatively 
try  to  suggest  some  form  of  an  emerging  consensus  in  the  midst  of  all  this  variety,  I  would 
point  to  the  following  three  elements: 

1 .  There  was  a  far-reaching  consensus  in  emphasising  the  relevance  of  the  social  dimension 
of  Christian  faith.  Both  in  the  preparatory  volumes  and  in  the  majority  of  the  statements  at 
Geneva  one  basic  assumption  was  present :  The  social  responsibility  is  not  an  inferior  “opus 
alienum”  of  Christians  but  an  integral  part  of  their  faith  and  life. 
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2.  This  social  responsibility  of  Christians  cannot  be  limited  to  personal  relations  of  one 
human  soul  to  another  only.  To  love  one’s  neighbour  in  the  complexities  of  human  social 
situation  means  necessarily  the  vital  concern  for  the  structures  (economic,  political,  and 
cultural)  in  which  men  today  live :  “Love  through  structures”  became  one  of  the  slogans  of 
the  Conference.  The  reports  of  practically  all  the  sections  illustrate  this  effort  of  the  ecumenical 
social  ethics  to  overcome  the  traditional  temptation  of  a  vague  and  general  moralism  and 
realistically  to  face  the  intricacies  and  chances  of  modern  economic,  political  and  international 
order. 

3.  The  emphasis  on  structures  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  third  accent  which  charac¬ 
terised  theological  discussions:  The  dynamic  understanding  of  human  social  situation.  To 
take  the  structures  seriously  means  for  a  Christian  to  put  them  into  the  light  of  God’s  concern 
for  man  in  Jesus  Christ  —  and  to  try  to  change  them  if  they  do  not  promote  justice,  peace  and 
freedom  of  man.  Out  of  this  confrontation  combined  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  profound 
social,  economic  and  spiritual  crises  of  mankind  today  arose  probably  the  sharpest  theological 
struggle  of  the  Confernce.  It  was  expressed  in  another  catchword  of  the  Conference,  “theology 
of  revolution”.  This  is  certainly  an  ambiguous  term  and  it  urges  for  responsible  theological 
clarification.  Three  different  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  the  Conference  discussions  on 
this  point  reveal  the  wide  range  of  opinions : 

“What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  Christianity  is  a  revolutionary  force?  Trans¬ 
formation  of  society,  or  the  violent  disruption  of  the  old  order  ?  Or  only  specific  sorts  of 
such  violent  disruption?  Is  it  not  decisive  for  the  Christian  judgment  of  revolution, 
what  they  destroy  and  what  they  establish?  Revolution  as  a  normal  device  of  social 
change  is  nonsense.  I  found  it  difficult  to  appreciate  thus  WCC  flirtation  with  the  slogan. 
I  think  that  we  must  drop  the  word  and  preserve  the  idea  of  the  vigorous  transformation 
of  society.”1 

In  his  report  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  Federation  to  discuss  the 
Conference,  a  Swiss  theologian  said: 

“Among  the  most  significant  and  exciting  events  of  the  World  Conference  on  Church 
and  Society  in  Geneva  was  the  fact  that  it  did  deal  with  this  very  theme  “revolution”  as 
one  of  its  main  subjects  of  discussion,  thus  proclaiming  that  the  revolutionary  world  of 
today  presents  Church  and  theology  with  a  new  task,  which  must  be  tackled  in  a  positive 
way.  Because  it  dealt  with  this  theme,  one  may  without  exaggeration  ascribe  to  this 
Conference  a  positive  of  rank  in  the  history  of  the  Church.”2 
A  leading  French  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  editor  and  writer,  has  written; 

“A  theology  of  revolution:  the  expression  is  new  but  the  Geneva  Conference  has 
already  given  it  its  nobility...  At  this  point  Christian  thinking  is  taken  unaware;  it  has 
always  supported  what  was  stable,  trying  to  validate  it...  But  today  many  Christians  are 
involved  in  the  revolution.  What  should  be  thought  theologically  of  their  action?... 
This  new  reflection  was  conducted  with  a  healthy  realism...  The  Christian  will  not  be  an 
easy  partner  because  his  participation  in  revolution  will  be  both  positive  and  critical.”3 

However,  the  basic  challenge  of  the  term  is  very  real.  Present  world  social  structures 
cannot  endure  unmodified.  Too  many  people  are  in  want  or  in  need  of  too  many  things 
which  they  sense  are  attainable :  education,  health,  food,  new  cultural  and  social  possibilities 
and  the  right  to  develop  themselves  and  their  communities.  We  must  therefore  expect  and 
assume  change,  often  revolutionary  change.  If  the  theological  forces  of  the  Conference  in 
all  their  weakness  and  ambiguity  tried  to  cope  with  these  burning  issues,  so  they  moved  on 
the  real  front  and  fought  a  good  fight. 

The  second  issue  to  which  I  would  like  to  refer  is  that  of  world  economic  and  social 
development.  There  is  not  time  here  to  look  at  all  that  the  Conference  said  on  the  human  and 
technical  aspects  of  the  whole  task  of  International  Justice,  Peace  and  Development.  This 
was  the  first  time  a  group  of  Christian  laymen  (economists,  government  planners,  business 
leaders  and  politicians)  representing  major  technical  concerns  as  well  as  the  different  areas 
of  the  world  met  together  to  explore  the  meaning  of  responsible  society  in  a  world  perspective. 


1  Dr.  C.L.  Patijn,  in  an  article  “Collision”,  Frontier,  Spring  1967,  p.  31. 

2  Prof.  A.  Rich  in  the  Kirchenblatt  fiir  die  reformierte  Schweiz  (No.  17,  August  25th,  1966). 

3  Rev.  M.  Peuchmard,  in  Signes  du  Temps  (France),  Sept.-Oct.  1966. 
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Our  discussion  of  world  development  seems  to  have  articulated  not  only  the  concern  of 
many  Christians,  but  also  many  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  the  secular  field.1  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  parallel  concern  in  Roman  Catholic  circles  which  has  found  expression 
in  the  Papal  Encyclical  Populorum  Progressio.  The  similarity  of  our  efforts  has  already 
produced  a  proposal  not  only  for  joint  WCC/Roman  Catholic  study  but  also  common 
action  in  this  field. 

What  we  have  said  earlier  about  the  relation  between  love  of  neighbour  and  the  changing 
of  old  structures  with  all  that  implies  concerning  political,  ideological  and  cultural  questions, 
becomes  crucial.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  this  is  also  the  issue  on  which  there  is 
tremendous  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  goals  and  methods.  But  by  common  consent 
the  big  test  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  our  times  lies  precisely  in  this  sphere. 

It  is  not  on  us,  the  members  of  the  Working  Committee  on  Church  and  Society,  to  appraise 
the  report  and  the  contribution  of  the  Conference.  It  is  on  the  Central  Committee  and  it  is 
on  all  our  member  churches  to  do  it.  No  doubt  there  will  be  many  findings  which  will  be 
justly  criticised.  This  certainly  was  not  an  infallible  assembly.  On  the  contrary,  some  might 
even  say:  this  might  have  been  one  of  the  most  fallible  gatherings  in  the  history  of  our 
ecumenical  movement.  Yet,  if  I  am  allowed  to  conclude  with  a  personal  confession:  in  its 
basic  move  and  venture,  i.e.  in  its  dynamic  solidarity  with  the  needs  of  mankind  today,  this 
assembly  manifested  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  real  communio  viatorum,  the  fellowship  of 
pilgrims.  It  was  a  voice  of  a  servant  Church  of  Christ  which  is  not  the  master  of  the  society 
of  this  world,  but  which  is  meaningfully  related  to  it  in  its  faith,  love  and  hope :  the  Church 
of  its  society. 

This  spirit  of  the  Conference  brought  it  very  close  to  our  heart.  Here  I  speak  not  only 
for  myself  but  for  many  Christians,  perhaps  especially  from  the  Socialist  countries  and  from 
the  younger  churches  from  the  new  nations,  i.e.  for  those  who  have  come  through  profound 
social  changes  in  their  societies  and  who  tried  to  find  their  way  in  the  new  situation,  not 
looking  back  but  forward,  trusting  in  Him  who,  amidst  all  the  human  confusions,  “makes 
all  things  new”.  We  felt  spiritually  very  much  at  home  in  the  oikoumene  of  Geneva  1966, 
and  we  hope  that  its  spirit  will  be  preserved  and  developed  in  the  future.  So  we  are  thankful 
for  this  Conference.  Thankful  to  all  who  put  their  thinking  and  organisational  energy  into 
it  —  sometimes  to  the  point  of  self-sacrifice  (and  in  this  connection  I  think  especially  of  the 
Geneva  staff).  And  last,  but  not  least,  we  are  thankful  to  you,  the  members  of  the  Central 
Committee,  for  your  initiative  and  readiness  to  risk  and  to  launch  the  1966  Conference  on 
Church  and  Society. 


Appendix  XVI  (b) 


Evaluating  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 

The  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  was  convened  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  “to  formulate  for  consideration  by  the  churches,  proposals  for  the  strengthening 
and  renewal  of  their  ministry  in  society  (and)  to  help  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 


1  Letter  from  the  President  of  the  World  Bank,  Mr.  George  Woods,  to  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  WCC,  Dr.  Blake. 

“...I  have  read  the  report  of  the  1966  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  and 
would  like  to  say  at  once  that  I  consider  it  an  excellent,  even  outstanding  piece  of  work. 
It  seems  to  me  highly  significant  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  starting  from  the 
different  premises,  working  within  a  different  frame  of  reference  and  responsible  as  an 
institution  to  different  principals,  could  come  as  close  as  your  report  does  in  paras.  45-47 
on  page  66  to  describing  what  I  believe  to  be  the  main  business  of  the  World  Bank  and  its 
affiliates.  For  my  part,  I  would  like  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  building  together  from 
this  common  platform...  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  come  anywhere  near 
meeting  the  challenge  of  development,  not  in  a  decade  but  in  a  generation,  the  kind  of 
concern  expressed  in  your  report  must  somehow  be  brought  to  a  very  much  higher 
priority  in  the  policies  and  actions  of  the  political  leaders  of  great  powers  than  is  the 
case  today.  I  feel  confident  that  the  churches  can  play  an  important  role  in  this  endeavour.” 
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formulating  policies  which  will  give  expression  to  a  Christian  concern  for  human  solidarity, 
justice  and  freedom  in  a  world  of  revolutionary  change”.  (Enugu  Central  Committee,  1965.) 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  Geneva  (1966)  the  officers  of  the  Working 
Committee  on  Church  and  Society  reported  thus  on  the  “follow-up”  of  the  Conference : 

“The  World  Conference  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  the  mid-point  of  an  ongoing  ecumenical 
debate  about  the  fundamental  task  of  the  Church  in  modern  society.  Our  objective  is  to 
secure  a  report  on  basic  issues  of  Church  and  Society  which  will  be  a  challenge  to  new  thinking 
in  our  churches.  The  report  will  be  addressed  to  the  Central  Committee  and  through  them 
to  the  member  churches  for  consideration  and  debate  during  the  period  1966-68.  If  the 
Conference  is  in  any  way  successful,  we  may  expect  an  exciting  period  of  reaction  and  response 
from  individuals  and  groups  inside  and  outside  the  Church.” 

With  respect  to  the  last  sentence,  we  of  the  Department  of  Church  and  Society  would 
say  that  our  expectations  regarding  the  conference  have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  Geneva  Conference  has  evoked  a  very  vigorous  and  wide-ranging 
debate  about  the  nature  and  content  of  the  Christian  witness  in  society  today.  While  this 
gives  us  real  satisfaction  regarding  the  fulfilment  of  our  hopes  for  the  conference  it  also 
greatly  enlarges  and  complicates  the  work  of  evaluating  the  conference  about  which  I  now 
report  to  the  Central  Committee. 

To  evaluate  the  findings  of  a  conference  as  diverse  and  controversial  as  the  Geneva  meet¬ 
ing  depends  very  much  on  your  perspective  —  whether  you  are  offended  or  pleased  by  some 
of  its  conclusions;  whether  you  are  a  theologian  or  a  layman,  and  on  many  other  factors. 
Judging  from  the  comments  received  thus  far,  many  churches  and  individual  Christians  have 
been  fascinated  by  the  discussion  of  some  particular  theme,  which  in  fact  only  represented 
one  aspect  of  the  conference.  There  are  theologians,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  and 
Orthodox,  who  have  been  intrigued  by  the  discussion  of  a  “theology  of  revolution”  and  who 
believe  that  this  should  be  the  central  point  in  the  post-conference  discussion.  There  are 
others,  especially  the  leaders  of  social  action  programmes  in  our  churches,  who  have  seen 
the  conference  primarily  as  a  great  renewal  of  the  forces  of  social  activism  in  our  churches. 
The  conference  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  technological  revolution  and  its  repercussions 
for  man  and  society  has  excited  others.  Still  others  have  been  fascinated  by  the  contribution 
of  the  conference  participants  from  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  and  the  sharp  challenge 
which  they  made  to  Christian  thought  on  social  issues  familiar  in  the  West,  and  for  others, 
and  I  think  particularly  of  the  majority  of  the  lay  participants,  the  conference  has  been  a 
kind  of  ecclesiological  happening,  in  which  they  perceived,  often  for  the  first  time,  the 
encounter  of  Church  and  world  in  theological  and  intellectual  categories  which  they  could 
understand;  thus  revealing  anew  the  truth  of  the  Stockholm  Conference  of  1925  that  the 
world  is  too  strong  for  a  divided  Church.  At  the  same  time  these  laymen  received  some 
intimation  of  the  great  freedom  which  the  Church  can  bring  to  the  discussion  of  controversial 
social  questions.  For  others,  and  I  think  especially  here  of  the  humanists  and  the  secularists, 
the  conference  was  a  revelation  of  the  vitality  of  the  Church,  of  its  ability  to  renew  itself,  of 
its  ability  to  speak  for  man,  in  a  helpful  and  contemporary  way.  In  this  connection  I  call 
your  attention  to  a  series  of  four  articles  commenting  on  the  conference  which  appeared 
recently  in  one  of  the  largest  daily  newspapers  in  Sweden  in  which  this  observation  is  made : 

(Referring  to  some  findings  of  the  Geneva  conference  the  newspaper  writes :)  “These 
statements  and  recommendations  do  not  come  from  some  groups  of  naive  extremists... 
Opinions  are  surely  going  to  differ  on  such  radical  issues  at  the  great  ecumenical  confer¬ 
ence  the  World  Council  will  hold  at  Uppsala  next  year...  If  the  tendencies  that  prevail 
today  last,  the  conference  may  become  as  historical  an  event  as  that  organised  by  Nathan 
Soderblom  in  the  1920’s,  and  it  may  leave  a  mark  on  World  History  and  on  Church 
history.  There  is  something  dynamic  about  the  working  results  obtained  at  the  Geneva 
conference...  These  results  will  not  be  in  vain  if  the  feelings  of  anguish  concerning  the 
problems  in  the  world  which  are  present  in  religiously  active  groups  in  the  Western 
World,  can  also  shake  the  inert  church  institutions  and  crush,  awaken  and  convert 
the  masses  of  those  who  are  indifferent  to  religion  or  are  only  mildly  religious  of  habit”. 

(The  Dagens  Nyheter,  May  8,  1967) 

Finally  I  should  mention  the  ways  in  which  the  Conference  has  increased  the  prospects 
for  new  and  effective  collaboration  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  study  and  action 
on  social  questions.  This  is  no  accident.  Ever  since  1962  when  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  authorised  the  preparation  of  a  Conference  on  Church 
and  Society  we  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  our  Roman  Catholic  friends  working  on 
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issues  of  Church  and  World  and  they  in  turn  have  kept  us  informed  of  their  plans 

especially  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  Schema  XIII  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

The  strong  team  of  Roman  Catholic  observers  at  the  World  Conference,  and  especially 
one  who  was  destined  to  become  secretary  of  the  new  Pontifical  Commission,  Justice  and 
Peace  has  produced  a  desire  on  both  sides  for  further  collaboration  leading  to  concrete 
proposals  for  a  common  study  programme.  In  any  evaluation  of  the  Conference  we  must 
certainly  give  much  attention  to  what  it  has  accomplished  in  the  field  of  a  new  wider  and  larger 
ecumenical  study  and  action  on  social  questions.  Indeed,  as  I  shall  report  in  a  moment,  the 
working  Committee  of  our  Department  meeting  earlier  this  month  is  agreed  that  there  is  very 
little  reason  for  doing  many  things  separately  from  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  which  we 
might  be  doing  together  with  our  Roman  Catholic  friends  in  this  area. 

With  this  introduction  let  me  report  to  you  on  what  has  been  done  and  then  say  a  few 
words  about  what  we  plan  to  do  between  now  and  Uppsala  to  evaluate  the  World  Conference 
on  Church  and  Society  and  to  follow  up  the  debate  which  the  Conference  has  produced. 

1.  Use  of  the  Conference  Report  and  Conference  Study  Volumes 

The  official  report  has  been  published  in  English  and  German  editions  and  sent  to  all 
member  churches  with  a  letter  from  the  General  Secretary.  (A  French  edition  is  now  likely 
due  to  the  great  interest  in  Roman  Catholic  circles.)  In  addition  the  demand  for  the  four 
preparatory  volumes  for  the  conference  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  the  English  edition 
has  now  gone  through  three  printings.  We  are  also  grateful  to  Bishop  Mosley,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Conference,  for  producing  a  lively  and  inexpensive  study  book  on  the  themes  of  the 
conference.  This  has  been  much  used  around  the  world.  Several  additional  books  on  the 
conference  are  in  preparation  or  about  to  be  published  and  scores  of  articles  and  essays 
have  appeared  in  the  secular  and  church  press  evaluating  and  appraising  the  conference 
discussion  of  various  themes. 

2.  Reactions  from  Churches 

Many  church  synods  and  assemblies  have  received  reports  from  their  participants  and 
plans  are  being  made  to  submit  reactions  to  the  recommendations  and  conclusions  of  the 
Conference.  We  have  two  such  reports,  one  from  the  Church  of  Christ  (Disciples)  in  the  USA 
and  one  from  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  second  is  a  48  page  document 
in  Russian  which  is  being  translated.  We  look  forward  to  receiving  additional  reports. 
Churches  are  finding  it  a  somewhat  challenging  work  to  assess  a  meeting  which  took  so  long 
to  prepare  and  which  has  produced  such  a  variety  of  issues  for  discussion. 

3.  Regional  Conferences  and  Consultations 

To  facilitate  an  ecumenical  evaluation  of  the  Conference  we  have  encouraged  the  holding 
of  regional  or  national  ecumenical  consultations  to  study  the  Conference  report,  and  a 
number  of  these  are  planned.  I  list  these  for  your  information. 

a)  Asian  Consultation  on  Church  and  Society...  Seoul,  Korea,  October,  10-19,  1967. 

b)  U.S.  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  (sponsored  by  the  NCCC/USA).  Detroit, 
October  22-25,  1967. 

c)  Latin  American  Consultation  (in  cooperation  with  UNELAM).  Sao  Paulo,  Dec. 
2-5,  1967. 

d)  Africa  Consultation  (in  cooperation  with  the  AACC).  Abidjan,  March  11-15,  1968. 

e)  Europe:  several  national  meetings,  e.g.  in  Germany,  in  October  are  planned  and  some 
discussion  of  European  reactions  may  occur  at  the  Conference  of  European  Churches 
to  be  held  in  September. 

One  of  the  problems  with  these  regional  meetings  is  that  they  are  often  tempted  to  push 
ahead  with  applying  the  findings  of  the  Geneva  conference  to  the  national  situation  rather 
than  to  evaluate  its  findings  from  a  regional  or  national  perspective. 

4.  Proposed  Study  Consultations  to  Evaluate  the  1966  Conference 

The  members  of  the  Central  Committee  will  recall  that  at  the  Enugu  meeting  in  1965, 
the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  reported  that  an  opportunity  should  be  provided 
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“either  toward  the  end  of  the  Conference,  or  after  it,  for  a  representative  group  to  review  the 
implications  of  the  preceding  discussions  of  the  Conference  for  a  Christian  understanding  of 
the  human”.  The  conference  itself  recognised  that  it  did  not  have  time  to  complete  its  work 
at  certain  specific  points,  particularly  in  relation  to  various  theological  issues  of  social  ethics 
today,  and  asked  that  a  few  small  post-conference  study  consultations  be  held  to  “make 
a  theological  evaluation  of  the  Conference  report”.  The  staff  submitted  tentative  proposals 
to  the  Executive  Committee  in  February  (1967),  and  received  approval  to  conduct  such 
consultations  as  would  help  “prepare  for  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  Conference 
at  Uppsala  on  specific  points  requiring  further  development  or  evaluation.” 

After  examining  carefully  the  staff  proposals,  the  Church  and  Society  Working  Committee 
recommended  holding  three  consultations  on  three  aspects  of  the  conference : 

a)  Theological  Issues  in  Church  and  Society 

b )  Problems  of  Humanisation  in  Society  in  the  Light  of  Current  Christian  and  Marxist 
Discussion 

c )  International  Economic  Development  in  the  light  of  business  experience  and  Christan 
social  ethics. 

In  addition  the  working  Committee  recommends  and  the  Study  Division  agrees  that 
further  reflection  on  the  issues  of  world  economic  and  social  development  including  the 
evaluation  of  the  report  of  Section  I  of  the  World  Conference  on  World  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment,  should  be  merged  with  the  plans  being  made  by  the  new  joint  RC-WCC  Standing 
Exploratory  Group  on  Church  and  Society,  Justice,  Development  and  Peace,  for  studies  in 
this  area. 

I  do  not  take  time  here  to  indicate  the  scope  of  each  of  these  consultations.  On  the 
accompanying  pages  you  will  find  a  fairly  detailed  plan  for  each  of  them,  and  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  participants. 


5.  Preparation  of  Report  to  Uppsala  Assembly 

The  prospects  are  therefore  that  by  May  1968  we  shall  have  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  material,  reflections,  comments,  criticisms  and  suggestions  on  one  or  more  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conference.  Our  task  is  to  put  these  into  some  form  which  will 
enable  the  Assembly  to  make  its  own  evaluation  of  the  conference  and  determine  the  appro¬ 
priate  follow-up.  The  Working  Committee  urged  the  stalf  and  officers  of  the  Department  to 
prepare  such  a  report,  assembling  the  reactions  received  and  presenting  them  in  a  systematic 
way  for  use  at  the  Assembly.  The  working  committee  urged  that  Mr.  M.  M.  Thomas,  the 
chairman,  and  Bishop  Mosley,  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Department,  meet  with  the  staff  in 
the  spring  of  1968  to  compile  this  report. 


6.  First  Suggestions  regarding  Church  and  Society,  Post-Uppsala 

It  is  time  we  begin  asking  ourselves  the  question,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Conference 
and  the  ensuing  evaluation  of  it  for  the  long-run  programme  of  the  World  Council  in  the 
area  of  Christian  responsibility  in  society.  The  World  Conference  has  opened  so  many  new 
possibilities  and  challenges  that  we  are  at  the  moment  faced  with  an  embarrassment  of  choices 
concerning  the  direction  of  our  future  work.  The  Working  Committee  has  two  recommenda¬ 
tions  at  this  point:  a)  to  look  at  our  future  in  the  light  not  only  of  the  World  Conference 
but  in  terms  of  the  larger  perspective  of  ecumenical  social  thinking.  This  means  placing  the 
World  Conference  itself  in  the  perspective  of  ecumenical  social  thought;  b)  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  challenge  to  the  Church  of  the  contemporary  scientific  and  technological 
revolution  with  all  its  implications  for  man  and  society.  The  staff  is  asked  to  begin  to  explore 
what  would  be  involved  in  making  this  one  if  not  the  major  emphasis  in  the  post-Uppsala 
period. 

It  is  five  years  since  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  Paris  received  and  approved 
the  recommendation  for  a  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society.  We  are  almost  at  the 
end  of  a  project  which  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  your  time  over  these  years.  But  as  we  enter 
the  final  period  of  the  study,  we  ask  the  Central  Committee  for  their  continued  support  and 
advice  in  determining  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  intensive  period  of  study  and 
dialogue  on  issues  of  Church  and  Society.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  place  before  you  these 
plans  for  fulfilling  the  objective  of  the  Conference. 
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Appendix  XVI  (c) 


Study  Consultations  to  Evaluate  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  in 

Preparation  for  Uppsala  Assembly 

The  decision  of  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  at  Windsor,  February  1967,  authorising 
follow-up  study  for  evaluating  the  results  of  the  World  Conference  is  as  follows: 

“The  Executive  Committee  gives  approval  under  the  normal  Programme  Project 
procedures  for  an  evaluating  of  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  continuing 
the  process  started  there,  to  prepare  for  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  Conference 
at  Uppsala  with  the  prospect  of  additional  consultations  to  cover  the  specific  points  which 
required  further  development  or  evaluation.” 

At  its  meeting  in  St.  Cergue,  August  4-8,  1967,  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Department 
on  Church  and  Society  agreed  on  the  preparation  of  three  study  consultations  on  specific 
issues  of  the  Conference  where  there  is  need  for  further  evaluation: 

1.  Theological  Issues  in  Church  and  Society. 

2.  Problems  of  Humanisation  in  Society  in  the  Light  of  Current  Christian  and  Marxist 
Discussions. 

3.  International  Economic  Development  in  the  Light  of  Business  Experience  and 
Christian  Social  Ethics. 

In  addition  to  these  Consultations  which  are  directly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee 
on  Church  and  Society,  we  have  agreed  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  programme  of  study 
envisaged  by  the  RC-WCC  Standing  Exploratory  Group  on  Church  and  Society,  Justice, 
Development  and  Peace.  They  are  proposing  three  lines  of  study  to  be  undertaken  by  three 
joint  working  groups: 

1.  Theological  Issues  of  Justice  and  Love  in  History  and  Society. 

2.  A  Strategy  of  Development  in  a  World  Perspective. 

3.  The  Full  Dignity  of  Man  in  the  National,  Regional  and  International  Perspective. 

At  the  St.  Cergue  meeting  we  had  the  benefit  of  the  presence  of  Monsignor  Gremillion, 
Secretary  of  the  Pontifical  Commission,  Justice  and  Peace,  and  Mr.  Auguste  Vanistendael, 
one  of  its  leaders,  who  are  also  the  RC  representatives  on  the  Steering  Committee  of  the 
Exploratory  Group.  And  we  benefited  from  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Max  Kohnstamm,  the 
chairman  of  the  WCC  group  in  this  joint  project. 

In  consultation  with  them  the  Church  and  Society  Working  Committee  agreed  that 
Church  and  Society  should  participate  fully  in  the  Joint  Working  Group  on  Development. 
We  have  done  this  because  our  concerns  are  so  similar  at  this  point  that  it  seemed  wise  to  fuse 
our  efforts.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  on  Development  is  to  be  held 
in  February  1968,  and  one  of  the  first  tasks  will  be  an  evaluation  of  the  Report  on  Develop¬ 
ment  (Section  I)  of  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  as  well  as  other  World 
Council  statements  and  recent  Roman  Catholic  statements  on  this  subject. 

Appended  to  this  paper  are  documents  describing  the  decisions  of  the  Working  Committee 
on  the  four  Study  Consultations  mentioned  above. 


Study  Consultation  on  Issues  of  the  1966  Conference. 

I.  Theological  Issues  in  Church  and  Society 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  and  the  Secretariat  of 
Faith  and  Order,  with  Roman  Catholics  as  full  participants. 

1.  Purpose:  The  theological  issues  raised  by  the  1966  World  Conference,  for  example 
the  debate  on  the  relation  of  theology  to  revolution,  have  been  followed  with  great  interest 
throughout  the  ecumenical  movement.  Moreover,  some  critics  maintain  that  the  lack  of 
clear  theological  orientation  makes  it  desirable  to  review  the  theological  assumptions  on  which 
the  findings  of  the  Conference  rest. 
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All  Sections  of  the  Conference  urged  further  study:  for  example,  Section  I,  para.  145; 
Section  II,  para.  95;  and  Working  Group  B  on  Theological  Issues,  para.  38,  where  it  is  stated, 
“Since  the  Conference  was  not  able  to  discuss  adequately  its  theological  orientation,  we 
recommend  that  the  WCC  plan  a  consultation  to  make  a  theological  evaluation  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  report...” 

The  purpose  of  the  Consultation  will  be  to  review  comments  and  reactions  on  the 
theological  ideas  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  1966  Conference  and  prepare  a  report  for  the 
Assembly  on  the  key  theological  issues  in  ecumenical  social  thought  today. 

What  are  these  key  issues  ?  These  will  be  determined  by  what  the  Conference  itself  has 
said,  and  the  post-Conference  discussion.  The  following  issues  seem  uppermost  in  the 
Conference  and  the  post-Conference  debate : 

1 .  The  relation  of  different  theological  traditions,  schools  and  methodologies  to  common 
ethical  convictions. 

2.  Is  there  a  substantial  theological  consensus  on  the  meaning  of  our  humanity  in  Christ  ? 

3.  What  is  the  theological  interpretation  of  the  contemporary  social  upheaval  and 
revolutionary  overthrow  of  particular  social  systems  and  institutions?  Theological 
interpretation  of  economic  development. 

4.  What  is  the  essential  character  of  Christian  social  ethics,  and  how  is  this  theologically 
interpreted  today?  Problem  of  contextualism  versus  law  in  ethics;  ethics  of  purity, 
ethics  of  responsibility;  Christian  ethics  as  related  to  secular  ethics  with  reference  to 
justice,  common  humanity,  solidarity,  theological  status  of  social  sciences. 

5.  Problem  of  ecclesiology.  Church,  world  and  secularity.  Ecclesiastical  authority  — 
lay  reponsibility.  The  independence  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  political  and  cultural 
powers.  Limits  of  appropriate  Church  action  in  relation  to  political  controversies 
and  conflicts. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Consultation  should  focus  on  one  or  more  of  these  issues. 

2.  Date  and  Place:  Spring  1968,  in  the  USSR  (?). 

3.  Composition:  The  Conference  specifically  recommended  that  this  be  a  consultation 
of  theologians  and  social  scientists,  about  25  persons,  not  including  Roman  Catholic  par¬ 
ticipants  or  staff.  A  list  of  prospective  participants,  prepared  jointly  by  Church  and  Society 
and  Faith  and  Order  follows : 

Proposed  by  Church  and  Society: 

H.D.  Wendland 
A.  Rich 

Charles  West  or  Dick  Shaull 
John  Bennett 
M.  M.  Thomas 
Bishop  Mosley 

Proposed  by  Faith  and  Order: 

Jurgen  Moltmann 
H.  Berkhof 
E.  Persson 
J.  Deschner 


Masao  Takenaka 
Paul  Ricoeur 

Denys  Munby  or  Charles  Elliott 
Max  Kohnstamm 
Henri  Burgelin 


W.  Dantine 
G.  Lampe 

Ph.  Lee- Wolf  or  S.  Teinonen 
or  Collin  Williams 


Proposed  by  both :  (those  in  italics  are  from  Faith  and  Order) 


Lochman  or  Smolik  or  Jrusek 
Ditmanson  or  Lazareth 
E.  Todt  or  W.  Joest 
Gonzalo  Castillo  or  Miguez-Bonino 
A  deg  bo  la 


Bishop  Sarkissian 
E.  Mallo 
N.  Nissiotis 
S.  Agourides 

David  Jenkins  or  Ronald  Preston 


To  be  named: 

2  or  3  Russian  Orthodox  theologians 
7  Roman  Catholics 
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L.  VlSCHER 
L.  Niilus  (co-opted) 


Staff: 

P.  Abrecht 
A.  v.  d.  Bussche 
V.  Borovoy 

Ex-officio : 

Prof.  John  Marsh 

II.  Problems  of  Humanisation  in  Society  in  the  Light  of  Current  Christian  and  Marxist 
Discussions 

One  of  the  sections  of  the  Working  Groups  on  Theological  Issues  in  Social  Ethics  states : 

“A  direct  dialogue  is  possible  between  Christians  and  advocates  of  non-Christian 
social  ideologies.  Specifically  we  urge  that  the  WCC  seeks  to  initiate  a  formal  dialogue 
with  Marxists  on  an  international  basis,  in  each  region  of  the  world.  We  believe  that 
this  will  increase  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  Christians  and  non-Christians, 
irrespective  of  their  ideologies,  for  the  furtherance  of  peace  and  progress  for  all  mankind.” 

(Conclusions  adopted  by  the  Conference,  para.  43b,  page  206) 

The  Working  Committee  seeking  to  carry  out  this  recommendation  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  is  limiting  the  proposed  Consultation  to  those  who  are  concerned  about  issues 
raised  by  Marxism.  It  does  not  want  to  contrast  Christianity  with  Marxism  in  absolute 
terms.  Many  Christians  and  Marxists  have  common  social  concerns.  Also  the  Committee 
seeks  to  move  beyond  the  debates  created  by  traditional  stereotypes  of  Christianity  and 
Marxism  and  to  deal  with  results  of  quite  recent  discussions  of  the  social  meaning  of  the 
human  in  which  Christians  and  Marxists  have  participated.  Both  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  have  been  involved  in  these  discussions. 

Time  and  Place:  The  Consultation  should  take  place  early  in  1968,  and  last  for  five  days. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  select  dates  either  immediately  before  or  after  the  Third  CPC 
Assembly  to  take  place  from  March  31  -  April  3,  1968,  in  order  to  assure  the  participation 
of  some  Christian  leaders  from  around  the  world.  A  total  of  30  participants  is  envisaged. 

Chairman:  Prof.  Georges  Casalis. 

Suggestions  for  the  Agenda: 

a )  Contemporary  ecumenical  and  Marxist  social  thinking  with  special  reference  to  social 
ethics  derived  from  conceptions  of  the  human  (with  specific  reference  to  the  discussion 
on  this  theme  in  the  1966  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society). 

b)  International  economic  justice.  The  North  and  South  tension  (seen  from  Marxist 
and  Christian  perspectives). 

c)  The  emergence  of  a  pluralistic  and  technological  society  in  both  East  and  West 
(Marxist  and  Christian  approaches). 

d)  Points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  in  the  search  for  adequate  concepts  and 
strategies  of  social  action  in  today’s  world. 

Suggested  Participants : 

Christian 


Aluko 

Ang. 

Nigeria 

Girardi 

RC 

Italy 

Arce 

Presb. 

Cuba 

Gollwitzer 

Ev. 

Germany 

Bandt 

Luth. 

DDR 

Jacob 

Luth. 

DDR 

Benedictowicz  Meth. 

Poland 

Hejdanek 

Breth. 

Czech. 

Barroiro 

Meth. 

Uruguay 

Illich 

RC 

Mexico 

Brauer 

Luth. 

USA 

Kellner 

RC 

Germany 

Casalis 

Ref. 

France 

Khodr 

Orth. 

Lebanon 

CONTERIS 

Meth. 

Uruguay 

Lochman 

Breth. 

Czech. 

Cox 

Bap. 

USA 

MacKinnon 

Anglican 

UK 

Chaigne 

RC 

France 

Masowiescki 

RC 

Poland 

Dewart 

RC 

Canada 

Metz 

RC 

Germany 

Douglass 

Presb. 

USA 

Miano 

RC 

Italy 

Dumas 

Ref. 

France 

Miegge 

Wald. 

Italy 
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Moltmann 

Luth.  Germany 

Savage 

Presb.  USA 

Mondlane 

Presb.  Tanzania 

Shaull 

Presb.  USA 

Nemec 

RC  Czech. 

Shinn 

United  USA 

Niilus 

Luth.  Argentina 

Smolik 

Breth.  Czech. 

Opocenski 

Breth.  Czech. 

Takeda  Cho 

Ch.  Christ  Japan 

Ordnung 

Meth.  DDR 

van  Leeuwen 

Reformed  Netherland 

OSTREICHER 

Ang.  UK 

VAN  PEURSEN 

Reformed  Netherland 

Preston 

Ang.  UK 

WlDMER 

Reformed  Switzerland 

Sandru 

Pent.  Rumania 

Personnel  Manager 

Labour  Leader 

a  Politician 

a  Scandinavian  theologian 

2-3  Russian  theologians 

Non-Christian 

Rama 

Uruguay 

Marculescu 

Rumania 

Azcarate 

Spain 

Machovec 

Czech. 

Cesar 

Brazil 

Mury 

France 

Cohen 

USA 

Oglesby 

USA 

Fromm 

USA 

Prucha 

Czech. 

Farner 

Switzerland 

Lombardo 

Italy 

Garaudy 

France 

Schaff 

Poland 

Gardavsky 

Czech. 

Otegbeye 

Nigeria 

Gorz 

France 

Cherian 

India 

Lefebvre 

France 

a  Japanese 

Luporini 

Italy 

a  British 

Lynd 

USA 

two  Russian  Social  Scientists 

Kolakowski 

Poland 

or  philosophers 

Staff: 

Blake 

v.  d.  Bent 

Abrecht 

Hollenweger 

Borovoy 

Lopez 

III.  Joint  (with  Roman  Catholics)  Conference  on  International  Economic  Development  in  the 
Light  of  Business  Experience  and  Christian  Social  Ethics 

The  Working  Committee  on  Church  and  Society  agreed  to  take  further  steps  towards 
a  Joint  Conference  of  Business  Leaders  of  countries  with  free  enterprise,  with  representatives 
of  the  WCC  and  the  RC  Church.  If  successful,  other  meetings,  e.g.  with  labour  leaders,  are 
thought  possible.  The  conference  with  business  leaders  is  planned  for  spring  1968,  together 
with  UNIAPAC  (International  Christian  Union  of  Business  Executives)  whose  president, 
Leon  de  Rosen,  and  whose  general  secretary,  Dr.  Thom  Kerstiens,  have  visited  Dr.  Blake 
early  this  summer. 

Dr.  Pieter  Kuin  has  agreed  to  act,  together  with  M.  de  Rosen,  as  chairman  to  the  meeting, 
which  is  planned  to  be  held  in  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris. 

It  is  envisaged  that  some  30-40  leading  businessmen  would  attend.  Invitations  will  go 
out  after  some  very  prominent  persons  have  been  persuaded  to  act  as  honorary  presidents. 
We  have  in  mind : 

M.  Baumgartner  France 

Herr  Falkinghausen  Germany 

Lord  Plowden  UK 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller  USA 

Preparatory  material,  including  Section  I  of  the  Geneva  papers  1966  and  the  encyclical 
popularum  progression  will  be  sent  in  advance  to  the  participants  with  a  general  outline  of  the 
items  to  be  discussed. 

While  the  discussions  will  be  “off  the  record,”  it  is  hoped  that  a  joint  statement  can  be 
passed  on  to  the  WCC  and  the  appropriate  offices  of  the  Vatican. 

The  meeting  will  be  opened  with  introductory  speeches  from  several  leading  ecumenical 
theologians.  For  the  WCC  we  shall  invite  Dr.  Visser’t  Hooft  to  do  this.  A  Roman  Catholic 
speaker  should  be  proposed  by  UNIAPAC. 
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Two  leading  development  economists  and  possibly  an  expert  from  one  of  the  Specialised 
Agencies  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  asked  to  interpret  to  the  participants  the  urgency  of 
current  and  future  needs  and  the  common  reponsibility  for  increased  development  efforts. 


Appendix  XVII 

Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

The  Committee  of  the  Division  held  its  meeting  at  the  Ecumenical  Centre  from  August  7-9 
and  concluded  with  a  farewell  dinner  to  Father  Paul  Verghese  who  ended  his  term  of  service 
with  the  Division  and  the  World  Council  on  July  31st,  1967.  The  committee,  both  members 
and  staff,  want  to  record  its  gratitude  to  him  for  the  gifts  he  has  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Division  and  its  departments  and  has  contributed  also  to  many  parts  of  the  World  Council’s 
constituency.  His  theological  acumen;  his  power  to  interpret  through  worship,  Bible  study, 
discussion  and  personal  encounter  the  tradition  to  which  he  belongs  and  the  faith  we  all  share ; 
his  critical  faculties ;  his  experience  as  a  professional  educator  —  all  these  have  been  invaluable 
gifts.  Our  good  wishes  go  with  him  as  he  returns  to  India  to  become  principal  of  the  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  of  his  church  at  Kottayam. 

Staff  changes 

The  Committee  also  bade  farewell  to  Professor  Samuel  Parmar  whose  period  of  service 
at  Bossey  has  been  richly  rewarding  to  his  colleagues  and  to  many  students.  He  returns  to  the 
university  of  Allahabad,  India  in  mid  August. 

In  the  Youth  Department  Miss  Lucy  Griffiths  had  left  the  work  of  World  Youth  Projects 
and  Mr.  Shinmi  that  of  Associate  Executive  Youth  Secretary,  both  had  done  outstanding 
work  in  their  fields  and  the  Commitee  welcomed  their  successors,  Miss  Pamela  Gruber  and 
the  Rev.  Sang  Jung  Park.  As  reported  last  year  Dr.  Madeleine  Barot  left  the  Department  on 
the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society,  after  many  years  of 
creative  leadership.  Mr.  Matti  Joensuu  took  over  the  directorship  in  January  1967. 

Departmental  Reports 

The  Divisional  Committee  received  reports  from  the  Departments  on  the  Laity  and  that 
on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society,  the  Youth  Department 
and  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  Their  reports  are  attached  to  this  report  and  the 
parts  of  them  that  suggest  changes  in  their  aims  and  functions,  made  as  a  result  of  reviewing 
their  work,  and  the  proposals  they  make  for  the  future  post-Uppsala  period  will  form  part 
of  the  Assembly  Work-Book. 

The  Committee  had  before  it  the  draft  of  the  chapter  on  the  work  of  the  Division  for 
the  Assembly  Book  “New  Delhi  to  Uppsala.”  The  exigencies  of  the  mimeographing  processes 
prevented  any  revision  by  the  Committee  which  therefore  wishes  to  make  amendments  before 
the  chapter  reaches  print. 

The  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education 

The  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  gave  to  the  Division  a  new  function 
—  though  not  entirely  new,  for  the  Division  was  already  somewhat  involved  —  i.e.  “to  help 
the  churches  to  relate  ecumenical  thinking  to  Christian  concern  for  education  in  all  its  aspects.” 
This  opened  the  way  for  the  setting  up  of  the  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education  — 
“joint”  that  it  is  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Christian 
Education.  A  separate  budget  was  raised,  for  which  thanks  are  due  to  churches,  trusts  and 
individuals.  The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  was  empowered  by  the 
Central  Committee  to  give  a  substantial  part  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  this  Commission  and 
this  he  has  done. 

The  interim  report  of  the  Commission  has  been  presented  to  the  WCCE  Assembly  at 
Nairobi  (July  1 967),  and  comes  to  the  Central  Committee  through  the  Division.  This  Division’s 
discussion  of  it  (which  was  animated  and  informative)  would  indicate  that  there  is  material 
here  for  a  lively  debate  at  the  Assembly  and  important  decisions. 
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The  future  of  the  Division 

The  future  of  the  Division  was  a  constantly  recurring  theme  of  discussion,  approached 
from  a  number  of  different  angles :  what  is  the  content  of  work  to  be  done  within  the  Division 
as  a  whole  and  what  are  the  priorities:  what  is  the  function  of  the  Director  and  his  relationship 
to  staff  and  to  committees:  what  is  the  purpose  of  our  committees,  divisional  and  depart¬ 
mental,  and  how  far  do  they  minister  to  effective  carrying  out  of  work  and  real  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  people  of  our  member  churches,  whose  assistance  is  our  concern. 

As  we  discussed  reports  and  looked  towards  the  future,  the  following  (among  many) 
points  emerged.  First,  that  there  is  a  convergence  of  certain  interests  between  all  our  depart¬ 
ments.  Departmental  committees,  we  noted,  begin  after  Assemblies  with  a  strong  sense  of 
individuality.  Although  new  members  may  not  know  the  “how”  of  the  work,  they  are  clear 
that  they  are  present  on  a  committee  for  purposes  indicated  by  its  name.  But  a  process  of 
maturing  takes  place;  the  ongoing  situation  in  the  world  and  in  the  Church  makes  itself  felt; 
staff  and  committees  alike  grow  restive  at  the  thought  of  addressing  themselves  to  age  or 
interest  groups  in  churches  and  congregations  when  what  is  so  clearly  needed  is  a  response 
of  all  such  together. 

Some  of  these  issues  that  press  their  importance  upon  us  are  new  forms  of  old  issues; 
others  are  new.  They  include:  —  concern  for  the  integration  of  young  people  into  society 
and  especially  into  the  whole  life  of  the  Church  by  breaking  down  barriers  between  genera¬ 
tions  :  achieving  in  church  life  the  cooperation  between  men  and  women  of  which  we  often 
talk  but  which  does  not  go  ahead  as  it  does  in  the  secular  world  where,  nevertheless,  Christians 
also  have  something  to  say  about  the  nature  of  this  cooperation :  helping  Christians  to  live 
in  our  pluralistic  society  a  “style  of  life”  at  once  contemporary  and  genuinely  Christian: 
reaching  out  to  non-member  churches  by  cooperating  in  special  concerns  but  seeing  all  the 
time  a  wholeness  of  relationship  as  God’s  people  which  is  missed  by  sectional  approaches 
however  theological  or  practical.  The  training  of  leadership  emerges  as  a  priority  on  every 
hand.  The  life  of  the  family  appears  as  another  priority,  and  the  practical  necessity  for  churches 
to  develop  programmes  of  family  assistance  and  trained  advisers.  Concerns  cluster  round 
“education”  —  however  that  word  is  used:  many  of  these  are  illustrated  in  the  joint  study 
commission’s  report;  but  another  appears  to  demand  immediate  attention  by  all  the  agencies 
of  a  division  that  aims  “to  stir  up  God’s  people  for  participation  in  God’s  work  in  the  world,” 
namely  “education  for  development”  —  helping  Christians  everywhere  to  see  what  taking 
seriously  the  lifting  of  the  load  of  poverty  and  ignorance  from  men’s  shoulders  really  means 
for  them,  and  as  a  counterpart,  how  they  respond  to  the  migrants,  students  and  others  who 
are  in  their  midst. 

Secondly:  The  staff  of  the  Division  is  in  one  sense  one  team;  in  another  sense  it  is  two 
sizeable  teams  (youth  and  the  Ecumenical  Institute)  with  two  small  teams,  laity  and  cooper¬ 
ation.  All  are  travellers  and  staff  meetings  are  difficult.  When  they  happen,  the  community 
and  the  diversity  of  concerns  are  manifest.  Specialism  is  important  for  competence;  but 
greater  flexibility  is  essential  if  new  priorities  are  ever  to  replace  older  ones.  In  a  young  organ¬ 
isation  and  one  based  on  three-year  staff  appointments  it  ought  to  be  possible,  to  preserve 
continuity  and  to  achieve  innovation  —  but  only  if  the  Director  is  more  deeply  concerned  with 
the  actual  work  going  on  as  head  of  a  team  whose  members  specialise,  but  whose  specialisms 
are  not  for  ever  sacred. 

Thirdly:  We  must  in  all  honesty  raise  questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  committee 
structures.  All  our  committees  by  the  end  of  their  term  of  office  from  one  assembly  to  the 
next,  do  an  effective  job  of  understanding  participation.  But  in  all  some  65  people  are  spread 
across  these  committees.  Every  committee  has  some  members  who  never  appear  at  a  meeting, 
and  some  who  attend  only  once  or  twice.  “Confessional  and  geographical  balance”  becomes 
honoured  in  the  breach  in  some  cases.  The  meeting  of  the  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of 
staffs  of  the  departments  in  the  Divisional  Committee  serves  as  a  useful  exchange;  but  to  some 
of  us  at  any  rate  it  appears  the  wrong  way  round  —  that  we  look  at  the  parts  first  and  the 
whole  afterwards  —  too  late  to  influence  the  separated  departments  or  to  steer  them  away 
from  overlaps  or  towards  coordinated  variety.  Staff,  it  may  be  said,  should  do  this.  But  it  is 
an  important  principle  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  that  committees  and  their  members 
have  real  responsibilities  and  take  initiatives  that  are  such  in  fact  and  not  only  in  name. 
They  are  closer  to  the  churches  and  to  national  situations  than  staff  can  be. 

We  also  have  doubts  about  the  “triple-decker”  committee  structure  (central,  divisional, 
departmental)  which  asks  too  much  from  some  members. 
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A  proposal  for  the  Assembly  and  after 

We  are  convinced  that  the  former  procedure  of  appointing  5  separate  assembly  committees, 
one  on  the  Division  and  four  on  the  three  Departments  and  the  Institute,  all  meeting  separately, 
can  only  result  in  a  continuance  of  things  as  they  are  and  the  addition  of  further  work  to 
existing  committees.  We  would  therefore  like  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  Assembly  committees 
on  the  Division  and  its  Departments  at  the  beginning,  continuous  consultation  between  their 
chairmen  and  a  joint  meeting  (or  even  two)  at  the  end  to  produce  a  coordinated  report. 
We  think  it  open  for  discussion  that  there  might  be  fewer  Assembly  committees  attending  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Division  (e.g.  do  we  need  one  on  “the  Division  as  such”  or  could  this  be 
combined  with  attention  to  one  of  its  Departments  ?).  We  strongly  urge  that  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education  shall  have  a  committee  bringing  in  other  divisions  to 
examine  it  and  its  recommendations  and  to  report  through  the  Committee  on  the  Division 
of  Ecumenical  Action. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  predetermine  what  the  Assembly  will  do:  we  are  well  aware  that  all 
structures  are  open  for  review.  Since  they  are,  we  are  much  more  interested  to  make  sure 
that  certain  vital  emphases  are  carried  forward  than  that  committees  as  such  survive.  We 
would  like  the  Assembly  committees  to  examine  the  following  proposal  for  the  future  of 
the  Division:  — 

That  there  should  be  a  single  larger  divisional  committee  appointed  by  the  Central 
Committee,  of  perhaps  30  members.  They  should  include  persons  competent  in  each  of  the 
fields  of  laity,  cooperation,  youth  and  Ecumenical  Institute  and  any  other  interest  given  to  the 
Division.  The  five  or  so  persons  competent  in  each  of  the  fields  would  form  the  permanent 
(A ssembly-to- Assembly)  nucleus  of  groups  made  up  by  inviting  others  (church  representatives, 
technical  specialists,  etc.)  for  meetings  for  special  purposes.  The  advantages  we  see  in  this  are 
greater  competence  combined  with  drawing  in  a  much  wider  range  of  people  to  take  part  in 
the  work.  There  would  have  to  be  willingness  to  deploy  the  same  amount  of  money  as  for 
committee  meetings  but  to  use  it  in  a  different  way.  We  also  had  certain  reservations  lest 
concerns  which  lack  glamour  or  have  no  organisational  structure  in  the  churches  would  go 
under  to  more  familiar  projects.  But  the  aim  and  functions  of  the  Division  (discussed,  revised 
and  appended  here)  relating  as  they  do  to  concerns  rather  than  departments  in  the  Division 
should  help  to  keep  a  broad  balance.  The  numerical  strength  and  competence  of  the  staff 
recruited  for  different  areas  of  concern  ought  also  to  keep  the  broad  balance  right. 

We  would  particularly  like  to  see  the  WCCE  more  fully  in  the  work  of  the  Division, 
whether  the  above  changes  take  place  or  not.  Contact  with  the  education  departments  of 
member  churches  seems  to  us  a  “must”  for  a  division  already  in  contact  with  their  youth, 
women’s,  men’s  and  other  departments.  We  cannot  imagine  the  Division  wanting  to  take 
on  children’s  work,  but  that  they  and  under  18  year  old  teenagers  should  never  be  mentioned 
among  us  seems  a  little  odd  and  is  explicable  only  because  of  this  lack  of  contact.  In  ecumenical 
education  the  interests  of  the  WCCE  are  those  of  the  Division.  We  therefore  bring  the 
following  recommendations  to  the  Central  Committee : 

Having  in  view  the  long  association  of  the  WCCE  with  the  Division  of  Ecumenical 
Action  (which  started  in  the  Youth  Department  in  1947),  the  continuously  growing  co¬ 
operation  following  the  moving  of  the  WCCE  General  Secretariat  to  Geneva  and  the 
areas  of  overlap  between  concerns  of  departments  of  the  Division  and  concerns  of  the 
WCCE  (youth,  family,  laity  training),  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  Divisional 
Committee  proposes: 

1.  that  the  cooperation  enjoyed  by  staff  should  be  reflected  at  committee  level; 

2.  that  the  WCCE  Board  of  Managers  should  be  asked  to  nominate  not  more  than  5 
persons  to  sit  with  the  Committee  of  the  DEA. 

This  arrangement  which  would  require  a  change  in  the  rules  should  be  made  without 
predetermining  either  any  restructuring  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  or  the  form  of 
any  possible  integration  between  the  two  bodies,  and  should  be  reviewed  when  either 
takes  place. 
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Revision  of  Suggested  Aim  and  Functions 

(for  Assembly  Work  Book) 

The  aim  of  the  Division  shall  be  to  stir  up  God’s  people  for  ecumenical  understanding, 
for  active  engagement  in  renewing  the  life  of  the  Church  and  for  participation  in  God’s 
work  in  a  changing  world. 

The  functions  of  the  Division  are : 

i)  to  promote  a  common  sense  of  direction  among  the  departments  of  the  Division 
so  as  forward  the  concerns  embodied  in  each; 

ii)  to  help  member  churches  to  facilitate  increasing  participation  by  local  congregations 
as  such  (including  all  interests  and  age  groups),  in  the  life  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
and  to  encourage  contact  and  cooperation  between  groups  and  movements  of  renewal 
within  the  Church; 

iii)  to  encourage  the  churches  to  bring  their  educational  practices  into  line  with  their 
ecumenical  commitments  and  to  make  new  experiments  in  Christian  education; 

iv)  to  promote  among  the  churches  a  concern  for  general  education;  including  sensitivity 
to  what  is  happening  and  a  growth  in  common  understanding  and  action; 

v)  to  foster  cooperation  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  other  world 
Christian  organisations,  and  to  work  with  other  bodies  in  so  far  as  this  will  further  the 
aim  of  the  Division. 


Report  of  the  Department  on  the  Laity 
I.  Activities  of  1966-1967 

Since  our  last  report  to  the  Divisional  Committee,  the  Department  has  held  four  consulta¬ 
tions.  In  August  1966,  there  was  a  Consultation  on  Human  Engineering  and  Christian 
Growth,  held  at  Bossey,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  The  current  issue 
of  LAITY  contains  a  report  of  this  consultation. 

In  January  1967,  a  Laity  Consultation  in  Beirut  brought  together  for  the  first  time  laity 
of  the  Oriental  Orthodox,  Orthodox  and  Protestant  churches  of  the  Middle  East  in  equal 
numbers,  with  six  Roman  Catholic  observer-consultants.  A  member  of  our  Working  Commit¬ 
tee  was  one  of  the  co-chairmen  of  the  consultation.  Father  Paul  Verghese  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  Bible  study. 

A  Consultation  on  Christian  Education  and  Lay  Training  was  held  in  Singapore  in 
April  1967,  under  the  auspices  of  the  EACC.  The  EACC  is  planning  to  integrate  the  work 
of  the  WCCE  in  Asia  and  part  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  EACC  Laity  Com¬ 
mittee  in  a  new  committee  on  Christian  Education  and  Lay  Training. 

A  very  important  World  Consultation  on  Laymen  Abroad  was  held  at  the  Evangelical 
Academy  Loccum,  Germany,  in  June  1967.  This  was  preceded  by  national  consultations 
at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  and  Manila,  Philippines. 
The  report  of  this  conference  will  appear  in  LAITY  24  in  October.  Reports  of  the  work 
groups  of  this  consultation  are  available. 

Other  activities  of  the  Department  have  included  a  continuation  of  our  study  of  lay 
training  under  the  theme  “Involvement  and  Reflection”.  A  new  draft  paper  was  discussed 
at  our  meeting  last  week  and  will  be  revised  and  made  available  for  study  and  comment. 
Members  of  our  Department  consulted  with  representatives  of  Faith  and  Order  and  con¬ 
tributed  ideas  for  a  paper  on  “Church  Union  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Laity”  which  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  William  Stewart  for  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  Schemes  held  by 
the  Faith  and  Order  Department  at  Bossey  in  April.  Following  our  August  1966  meeting, 
a  letter  was  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  asking  him  to 
do  whatever  he  could  to  encourage  member  churches  to  include  an  adequate  number  of  lay 
people  in  delegations  to  Uppsala.  Materials  related  to  Section  VI  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  at 
Uppsala,  on  “Towards  a  New  Style  of  Life”  have  been  prepared  and  circulated  to  lay  groups 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  comments  and  suggestions.  We  are  recommending  a  revision 
of  the  statement  of  Aim  and  Functions  of  the  Department.  Our  two  staff  members  have 
travelled  extensively  and  held  informal  meetings  and  conversations  with  lay  groups  on  all 
continents.  There  has  been  continuing  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid 
in  connection  with  the  growing  number  of  lay  training  centres  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  There  is  frequent  consultation  with  lay  agencies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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II.  Plans  for  1967-1969 

In  planning  our  work  prior  to  and  immediately  after  the  Uppsala  Assembly,  the  Committee 
agreed  upon  the  following  studies  and  activities : 

1.  Study  projects 

a)  A  study  programme  on  the  theological  interpretation  of  the  changing  concepts  of  work 
and  their  ethical  implications  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Department.  This  will  con¬ 
centrate  at  first  on  the  changes  in  the  nature  and  meaning  of  work  being  brought 
about  by  automation  in  the  highly  industrialised  countries.  Study  teams  will  be 
organised  in  Europe,  North  America  and,  if  possible,  Japan  and  Russia.  On  the 
basis  of  their  work,  it  is  hoped  that  a  world  consultation  can  be  held  at  some  future 
date  where  new  theological  concepts  about  work  can  be  formulated  and  also  where 
the  experiences  of  highly  industrialised  societies  can  perhaps  help  developing  countries 
as  they  become  more  industrialised. 

b)  A  world  consultation  on  Leisure-Tourism  is  projected  for  September  1968,  to  be  held 
probably  at  one  of  the  Evangelical  Academies  in  Germany.  Some  Academies  and 
Christian  Councils  are  being  invited  to  share  in  the  planning. 

c )  Cooperating  in  consultations  on  the  role  and  responsibility  of  institutes  of  theological 
training  for  the  theological  education  of  the  laity.  Two  such  consultations  are  envisaged, 
one  in  India  and  one  in  the  USA. 

d)  In  view  of  the  emphasis  on  international  economic  justice  and  development  at  the 
Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  our  Department  plans  to  undertake  a  study  on 
Education  for  Development. 

e )  Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Study  Committee  of  the  Department. 

2.  Other  activities 

a)  Relationships  with  Roman  Catholics:  Six  observer-consultants  appointed  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  will  attend  the  Third  World  Congress  of  the  Lay  Apostolate 
to  be  held  in  Rome,  October  1 1th- 19th,  1967.  Several  other  members  of  our  Committee 
will  attend  in  other  categories.  A  third  joint  consultation  on  Laity  with  Roman 
Catholics  is  being  planned  for  February  1968.  This  will  be  the  first  such  meeting 
since  the  appointment  by  the  Pope  of  the  new  Council  on  the  Laity. 

b)  Lay  Training  Centres:  Committee  members  and  staff  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
DICARWS  in  seeking  needed  funds  for  lay  training  centres.  A  nine-month  course 
for  leaders  of  lay  training  centres  is  to  be  held  in  Europe  from  October  1967  to 
June  1968,  jointly  planned  by  our  Department  and  the  European  Leiterkreis. 

c)  Following  the  very  successful  consultation  on  Laymen  Abroad  held  in  June  1967,  it  is 
planned  to  hold  regional  consultations  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  These  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  those  directly  engaged  in  this  work,  but  our  Department  will 
cooperate  as  needed. 

d )  Between  now  and  Uppsala  we  plan  to  take  any  steps  possible  to  secure  more  adequate 
lay  representation  in  the  Assembly,  the  Central  Committee,  and  all  committees  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  We  feel  that  this  Department  has  a  duty  to  persistently 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  WCC  and  the  member  churches  the  unbalanced  and  highly 
unrepresentative  nature  of  most  of  their  deliberative  and  decision  making  bodies. 

e)  Relations  with  Youth:  We  feel  that  ways  must  be  found  to  bring  about  a  closer 
relationship  between  our  Department  and  youth,  and  that  adult  laity  need  the  help 
of  young  laity  in  planning  for  relevance  to  the  modern  world. 


III.  Suggestions  for  the  post-Uppsala  period 

1 .  Aim,  Functions  and  Work  Relationships 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  reformulation: 

Aim 

The  Aim  of  the  Department  on  the  Laity  is  to  be  an  agent  of  information,  study  and 
service  concerning  the  role  of  the  laity  as  members  of  the  Church  in  the  world. 
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Functions 


i)  To  stimulate  continuing  exploration  and  clarification  of  what  is  the  ministry  of  the 
laity  in  the  whole  life  and  mission  of  the  Church. 

ii)  To  help  lay  men  and  women  to  be  more  fully  involved  in  the  life  and  mission  of  the 
Church  and  to  encourage  churches  to  develop  structures  and  patterns  of  ministry 
which  make  this  possible. 

iii)  To  foster  study  among  lay  men  and  women  to  understand  and  grapple  with  the 
changing  realities  of  the  world  in  which  they  live  that  they  may  discern  their  Christian 
obedience  in  daily  life  and  work. 

iv)  To  assist  and  encourage  churches,  national  councils,  lay  organisations  and  centres 
to  develop  or  renew  the  work  of  equipping  the  laity  for  worship,  witness  and  service 
in  the  world. 

Work  relationships 

As  a  unit  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  the  Department  has  only  one  permanent 
constituency,  namely  the  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Within  this 
broad  constituency  the  Department  develops  relationships  with  local  churches  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  with  local,  regional  and  national  ecumenical  councils,  with  boards  of  Christian 
education,  social  action,  mission  and  evangelism,  etc.,  with  church  women’s  and  men’s 
movements,  with  lay  training  centres,  theological  colleges,  pastors’  associations,  denomina¬ 
tional  and  interdenominational  lay  movements  of  all  kinds,  with  other  organs  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  inside  and  outside  the  present  World  Council  of  Churches’  structure, 
and  with  individual  laymen,  theologians  and  church  leaders. 


2.  Strategy 

Development  of  a  strategy  for  the  future  work  of  the  Department  should  take  into  account 
(i)  the  contemporary  anthropological  revolution  or  the  changing  phenomena  of  man ;  (ii)  the 
present  state  of  the  churches;  and  (iii)  an  assessment  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Department  in  the  last  two  decades.  Considering  these  three  points,  we  suggest  the  following, 
towards  a  strategy  for  the  future: 

a)  The  Department  should  continue  to  be  an  agent  of  study  on  the  changing  modes  of 
human  existence,  in  relation  to  such  areas  as  work,  leisure,  community  life,  social 
responsibility,  etc.  and  to  inform  the  churches  of  the  insights  arising  out  of  such  study. 

b)  To  stimulate  development  of  new  theological  thinking,  as  a  result  of  continuing  dialogue 
between  theologians  and  secular  disciplines  engaged  in  the  study  of  man,  his  problems, 
possibilities  and  perplexities. 

c)  To  develop  and  identify  concrete  evidence  of  the  theological  assertion  that  the  Church 
is  the  whole  people  of  God  within  which  the  laity  have  a  large  share  in  her  life,  mission, 
and  decision  making  process.  This  involves  steps  leading  to  changes  in  the  structures 
of  the  Church,  new  patterns  of  life  in  the  local  congregation  and  encouragement  of  lay 
men  and  women  to  exercise  their  secular  involvement  for  effective  and  decisive  actions, 
the  future  shape  of  man  and  history. 

d )  Recognising  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  churches  still 
are  not  awakened  to  the  theological  insights  and  practical  consequences  of  what  has 
been  stated  so  far  by  the  Department  and  other  agencies  on  the  role  of  the  laity, 
attempt  should  be  made  to  popularise  the  ideas  by  such  methods  and  means  as  are 
appropriate. 

e)  Recognising  the  fact  that  effectiveness  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  a  world 
body  is  limited,  we  urge  that  attention  be  given  to  strengthening  the  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  regional  levels  by  solliciting  personnel  and  resources  which  could  be  devoted 
to  that  purpose. 

f)  Recognising  the  inability  of  the  Department  to  respond  adequately  to  the  growing 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  churches,  to  help  them  in  the  field  of  laity,  we  suggest  that 
steps  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  resources  of  the  Department  in  funds  and  personnel. 
This  may  involve  the  creation  of  a  small  fund  to  assist  the  Department  in  responding 
to  needs  without  unnecessary  delay. 
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g)  To  continue  an  internal  strategy,  seeking  to  get  the  whole  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  to  take  laity  concerns  seriously  and  not  to  relegate  these  to  a  single  depart¬ 
ment. 

3.  Programme  possibilities 

We  suggest  the  following  as  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  above  aims  and  strategies  may 
be  carried  out. 

a)  A  study  of  the  anthropological  revolution  and  its  implications  for  Christian  theology 
and  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

b )  The  Department  should  plan  a  programme  of  study  to  secure  specific  evidence  about 
the  unique  role  of  lay  people  in  accomplishing  the  mission  of  the  Church.  It  should 
select  areas  of  the  mission  where  lay  expertise  is  needed  and  develop  ways  to  make  it 
available.  For  example:  it  might  bring  together  Christian  biologists,  biochemists  and 
geneticists  to  give  advice  about  what  the  future  of  man  should  be  in  the  light  of  new 
genetic  knowledge;  Christian  cosmologists  could  speak  about  the  future  of  the  world; 
Christian  economists  and  sociologists  could  give  guidance  on  overcoming  poverty  in 
the  light  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man;  Christian  artists  could  interpret  what  the 
arts  tell  us  about  God,  man  and  creation. 

c )  Continue,  in  cooperation  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Department,  the  study  of  Ministry 
and  Ministries  and  its  implications  for  the  churches’  life  and  structure. 

d)  Continuing  relationship  with  and  assistance  to  agencies  and  centres  involved  in  the 
training  of  the  laity.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  neglected  geographical 
and  sociological  areas.  Among  the  latter  would  be  the  so-called  “secondary  organisa¬ 
tions,”  such  as  trade  unions,  management  associations  and  political  parties. 

e )  While  continuing  the  conversations  between  our  Department  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Council  on  the  Laity,  we  should  move  toward  more  collaboration  in  specific  areas 
of  mutual  concern.  The  Department  should  also  offer  assistance  to  the  member 
churches  for  the  establishment  and  development  of  cooperation  with  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  field  of  the  laity. 

f)  The  concern  for  Laymen  Abroad  should  be  kept  alive  within  the  Department  and  all 
possible  cooperation  offered  to  the  agencies  responsible  for  such  programmes. 

g)  The  Department  should  continue  to  challenge  churches  and  councils  of  churches 
to  examine  their  constitutions  and  structures  to  provide  more  adequate  opportunities 
for  lay  participation. 

h)  Publications  continue  to  be  an  important  means  of  stimulating  thought  and  action 
in  the  field  of  laity.  Therefore,  the  Department  should  take  appropriate  steps  as  the 
needs  arise  to  make  adequate  material  available. 


Report  of  the  Youth  Department 

1.  The  aim  of  the  Youth  Department  is  to  serve  the  churches  by  providing  ecumenical 
opportunities  through  which  youth  may  (a)  discover  the  dimensions  of  promise  and  imper¬ 
ative  in  the  Christian  faith  for  themselves  and  the  nations  and  (b)  may  work  actively  for 
the  renewal  and  unity  of  the  Church  so  that  it  may  more  effectively  serve  the  purpose  of 
God’s  mission  in  the  world. 

The  functions  of  the  Department  shall  be: 

(i)  to  interpret  the  aims  and  work  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  especially  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  to  youth  leaders  and  young  people  and  to  challenge 
and  encourage  their  full  participation  in  ecumenical  thought  and  work ; 

(ii)  to  enable  the  youth  and  youth  leaders  of  all  churches  to  meet,  to  learn  about  and 
from  one  another,  that  they  may  be  renewed  in  their  faith  in  Christ  and  more  faith¬ 
fully  serve  Him  in  the  world  through  full  and  responsible  participation  in  the  life 
and  witness  of  the  churches ; 

(iii)  to  facilitate  the  contribution  of  a  younger  generation  in  the  churches  to  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  general  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  particular; 
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(iv)  to  offer  young  people  the  means  of  expressing  their  faith  in  service  to  others; 

by  sponsoring  international  inter-confessional  service  projects  and  encouraging 
national  initiative  in  setting  up  such  projects ; 

by  enabling  young  people  to  take  part  in  the  development  of  youth  work  in 
other  countries  through  the  sharing  of  spiritual  and  material  resources; 

(v)  to  assist  the  churches,  national  and  regional  councils  wishing  to  establish  or  to 
develop  youth  work; 

(vi)  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  churches  to  study  together  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  each  new  generation  and  to  advise  each  other  about  policy,  programme,  and 
activities  leading  to  commitment  in  the  world-wide  mission  of  the  Church ; 

(vii)  to  facilitate  the  participation  of  young  people  in  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
policy  and  programme  in  youth  work  at  local,  national,  regional  and  world  levels; 

(viii)  to  cooperate  with  world  Christian  youth  organisations,  and  particularly  with  those 
within  the  World  Christian  Youth  Commission,  in  activities  of  common  concern  ; 

(ix)  to  develop  relationships  with  other  world  organisations  which  have  concerns  for 
the  younger  generation. 


2.  Role 

In  the  Work  Book  for  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  the  section  on  the  Youth  Department 
stated  clearly  that  the  Department  began  with  a  conscious  determination  not  to  become  the 
centre  of  a  world  wide  youth  movement  and  even  not  to  affiliate  to  itself  the  Church  youth 
movement.  The  Youth  Department  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  churches  and  to  ecumenical 
youth  committees  on  the  regional  and  national  levels.  We  still  see  our  role  as  essentially 
a  churchly  one.  It  is  the  renewal  of  the  Church  we  are  after,  not  the  separate  organisation 
of  the  younger  churchmen.  This  should  be  even  more  true  for  the  period  ahead.  Where 
in  the  last  six  years  an  emphasis  on  youth  culture  was  necessary,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  should 
now  work  mainly  for  the  “integration”  of  young  people  in  the  Church  as  full  and  critical 
members  who  have  their  own  contribution  to  make  at  all  levels  of  the  life  and  mission  of  the 
Church.  It  is  important  to  insist  on  a  differently  shaded  ministry  with  young  people.  Emphases 
on  the  local  parish  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  plea  for  organisational  structures  assuring 
the  involvement  of  young  people  in  industry,  rural  life,  the  university  and  leisure.  For  all 
these  different  emphases  the  ecumenical  dimension  is  important.  Now,  more  than  ever,  the 
churches  should  be  ready  to  let  their  younger  generation  experiment  with  forms  of  common 
mission,  common  service  and  common  worship. 

The  other  role  the  Youth  Department  plays  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  itself 
where  constant  attention  should  be  given  to  new  issues  coming  up  out  of  the  experience  and 
concern  of  younger  churchmen. 

3.  Inter- Regional  Strategy  and  Decentralisation 

When  the  Department  started  to  regionalise  its  work  it  knew  that  there  was  a  long  road 
ahead.  To  facilitate  and  establish  autonomous  regional  ecumenical  youth  bodies  was 
necessary  because  of  a  request  from  the  regions  themselves.  A  world  office  cannot  do  justice 
to  the  often  very  different  emphases  in  the  different  continents.  Moreover  regional  bodies 
are  in  a  position  to  bring  together  people  who  would  not  be  easily  assembled  by  the  Youth 
Department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  However,  regionalisation  is  only  workable 
when  there  are  sufficient  funds  and  manpower  to  make  it  possible  for  the  regions  themselves 
to  coordinate  and  stimulate  ecumenical  work  in  their  own  area,  and  if  the  regional  bodies 
are  willing  to  accept  responsibility  for  a  world  wide  programme.  Regional  ecumenical 
youth  work  should  therefore  both  be  autonomous  and  interdependent.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  regional  youth  secretaries  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance. 

How  can  the  Youth  Department  relate  most  helpfully  to  the  Regional  Officers  and 
how  can  the  Regional  Officers  help  each  other  to  function  better  and  relate  to  each  other  ? 

What  are  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  Regional  Ecumenical  Youth  Office  to 
function  properly  ? 

How  can  the  churches  be  brought  to  see  their  responsibility  for  regional  ecumenical 
youth  work  more  seriously  ? 

Does  regionalisation  include  sub-regionalisation  ? 
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How  does  the  world  level  relate  to  the  regional  level  ? 

How  does  the  world  level  relate  to  the  national  level  in  continents  where  a  regional 
office  exists  ? 


4.  Vertical  Youth  Work 

The  Youth  Department  has  always  tended  to  concentrate  its  work  on  youth  at  the  parish 
level.  Especially  in  our  growing  contacts  with  Roman  Catholic  youth  work  we  are  confronted 
with  the  need  for  “vertical  youth  work”  which  deals  with  such  problems  as  youth  in  industry, 
rural  youth,  school  work,  the  unattached  etc.  For  the  period  after  Uppsala  we  will  have  to 
combine  an  interest  in  parish  youth  work  and  in  specialised  youth  ministries,  especially  since 
the  development  issue  has  become  such  an  important  issue. 

How  can  the  Youth  Department  discharge  its  responsibility  to  vertical  youth  work? 

Do  we  need  a  series  of  regional  consultations  on  each  of  these  subjects  working  towards 
a  world  seminar,  or  should  the  department  work  towards  the  inclusion  of  young  Christians 
in  existing  organisations  which  deal  with  the  questions  of  young  people  in  industry, 
agriculture,  schools  etc.  ? 

Would  this  have  to  influence  the  choice  of  staff  or  should  we  think  in  terms  of  special 
projects  in  which  we  would  ask  the  churches  to  make  staff  available  for  each  of  these 
categories  ? 

What  is  the  relation  between  the  Youth  Department  and  the  Regional  Offices  in  this 
respect  ? 

What  is  the  proper  relationship  between  the  Youth  Department  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  international  youth  organisations  in  this  ? 


5.  Ecumenical  and  Confessional  Youth  Work 

In  the  period  between  New  Delhi  and  Uppsala  the  Youth  Department  has  sought  its 
way  in  the  questions  of  confessionality  and  confessionalism.  We  have  discovered  that  although 
most  Church  youth  work  is  done  in  confessional  structures,  younger  Church  men  showed 
very  little  interest  in  the  discussions  on  confessionality,  ecumenicity  and  confessionalism. 
Our  reports  and  publications  on  this  subject  have  not  produced  what  we  had  hoped.  We 
believe  that  in  the  period  ahead  the  Department  should  give  careful  attention  to  consultations 
with  world  confessional  bodies  and  youth  departments  in  the  churches  to  given  an  ecume¬ 
nical  dimension  to  world  confessional  youth  work.  It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  international 
confessional  youth  and  student  conferences  create  difficult  problems  for  those  regions  where 
ecumenical  and  confessional  youth  work  tax  the  same  budgets  and  produce  a  conflict  of 
loyalties.  This  proposal  has  been  worked  out  in  RISK,  vol.  2,  December,  1966  entitled 
Confessional  Loyalty  at  all  Costs  ? 

Relations  between  Orthodox  and  Protestant/ Anglican  young  people  should  be  a  special 
emphasis  in  the  future  of  ecumenical  youth  work.  A  start  on  these  relationships  has  been 
made,  but  a  much  more  precise  and  structural  approach  to  this  question  is  necessary. 

Since  in  many  parts  of  the  world  Roman  Catholic  youth  organisations  join  ecumenical 
youth  committees,  the  Youth  Department  will  have  to  give  increasing  attention  to  what  this 
implies  for  the  structure  and  staff  of  the  Department. 

Is  it  proper  for  the  Youth  Department  to  ask  confessional  world  bodies  to  think  very 
seriously  about  the  disadvantages  of  organised  confessional  youth  conferences  and 
therefore  give  their  energy  to  organise  ecumenical  youth  conferences,  initiated,  financed 
and  staffed  by  confessional  leadership  ? 

What  is  the  relationship  of  the  Youth  Department  to  youth  committees  of  world 
confessional  bodies? 

Are  there  other  ways  in  which  the  Department  should  work  at  the  conflict  between 
ecumenicity  and  confessionalism  ? 

What  is  the  proper  relationship  between  confessionality  and  ecumenicity  in  youth 
work? 

What  are  the  proper  ways  in  which  the  Youth  Department  can  facilitate  relations 
of  Protestants  and  Anglicans  with  Orthodox  young  people  ? 
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6.  Ecumenical  Experiments 

In  the  actual  situation  of  the  ecumenical  movement  a  wealth  of  experiments  is  going 
on  in  which  young  people  play  an  important  part.  Often  such  experiments  originate  from 
common  commitment  in  such  things  as  international  service  projects,  work  for  racial  recon¬ 
ciliation,  civil  rights  struggle  and  pressure  on  governments  for  political  and  social  change. 
It  also  happens  that  these  experiments  are  the  result  of  ecumenical  conferences  and  contacts 
between  churches.  Ecumenical  reports  which  express  the  consensus  of  the  churches  have 
recommended  that  such  experimentation  is  necessary  for  the  ecumenical  movement.  In 
the  period  ahead  the  Youth  Department  should  give  clear  priority  to  the  critical  encourage¬ 
ment  and  evaluation  of  such  experimenting. 

Does  the  Youth  Department  have  a  special  task  in  this  area? 

How  can  the  Department  help  ecumenical  experiments  to  remain  or  become  vicarious 
for  the  whole  of  the  Church  ? 

What  are  guards  against  “ecumenical  arrogance”  in  such  projects  ? 

How  can  national  and  regional  experiments  become  a  stimulation  to  ecclesiastical 
situations  where  these  experiments  are  not  yet  possible  or  known  ? 

Does  the  Youth  Department  have  a  responsibility  for  the  people  engaged  in  such 
experiments,  by  bringing  them  together  and  keeping  such  questions  as  the  ones  above 
continually  before  them  ? 


7.  Role 

In  the  Work  Book  for  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  the  section  on  the  Youth  Department 
stated  clearly  that  the  Department  began  with  a  conscious  determination  not  to  become 
the  centre  of  a  world  wide  youth  movement  and  even  not  to  affiliate  to  itself  the  Church 
youth  movement.  The  Youth  Department  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  churches  and  to 
ecumenical  youth  committees  on  the  regional  and  national  levels.  We  still  see  our  role  as 
essentially  a  churchly  one.  It  is  the  renewal  of  the  Church  we  are  after,  not  the  separate 
organisation  of  the  younger  Churchmen.  This  should  be  even  more  true  for  the  period  ahead. 
Where  in  the  last  six  years  an  emphasis  on  youth  culture  was  necessary,  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  should  now  work  mainly  for  the  “integration”  of  young  people  in  the  Church  as  full  and 
critical  members  who  have  their  own  contribution  to  make  at  all  levels  of  the  life  and  mission 
of  the  Church.  It  is  important  10  insist  on  a  differently  shaded  ministry  with  young  people. 
Emphases  on  the  local  parish  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  plea  for  organisational  structures 
assuring  the  involvement  of  young  people  in  industry,  rural  life,  the  university  and  leisure.  For 
all  these  different  emphases  the  ecumenical  dimension  is  important.  Now,  more  than  ever,  the 
churches  should  be  ready  to  let  their  younger  generation  experiment  with  forms  of  common 
mission,  common  service  and  common  worship. 


8.  Inter- Regional  Strategy  and  Decentralisation 

When  the  Department  started  to  regionalise  its  work  it  knew  that  there  was  a  long  road 
ahead.  To  facilitate  and  establish  autonomous  regional  ecumenical  youth  bodies  was  necessay 
because  of  a  request  from  the  regions  themselves.  A  World  office  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
often  very  different  emphases  in  the  different  continents.  Moreover  regional  bodies  are  in  a 
position  to  bring  together  people  who  would  not  be  easily  assembled  by  the  Youth  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  However,  regionalisation  is  only  workable  when 
there  are  sufficient  funds  and  manpower  to  make  it  possible  for  the  regions  themselves  to 
coordinate  and  stimulate  ecumenical  work  in  their  own  area,  and  if  the  regional  bodies  are 
willing  to  accept  responsibility  for  a  world  wide  programme.  Regional  ecumenical  youth 
work  should  therefore  both  be  autonomous  and  interdependent.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
regional  youth  secretaries  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance. 

How  can  the  Youth  Department  relate  most  helpfully  to  the  Regional  Officers  and 
how  can  the  Regional  Officers  help  each  other  to  function  better  and  relate  to  each  other? 

What  are  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  Regional  Ecumenical  Youth  Office  to 
function  properly  ? 

How  can  the  churches  be  brought  to  see  their  responsibility  for  regional  ecumenical 
youth  work  more  seriously  ? 
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9.  Publications 

At  the  Assembly  in  New  Delhi  the  Youth  Department  was  authorised  to  go  ahead  in 
securing  the  services  of  a  staff  writer.  The  job  description  for  such  a  person  involved  the 
preparation  of  materials  for  younger  churchmen  and  the  training  of  indigenous  writers. 
A  short  term  appointment  was  made  during  the  period  between  the  Assemblies,  but  funds 
are  not  available  for  an  extension  of  such  a  project.  At  the  same  time  the  Youth  Department 
materials  find  a  ready  market.  In  the  period  after  1968  the  Youth  Department  should  work 
out  a  more  consistent  publication  schedule  in  relation  to  church  organisations  for  production 
and  promotion  of  literature. 

Is  the  provision  of  literature  and  materials  a  priority  for  the  Department  ? 

How  can  the  training  of  indigenous  writers  be  most  effectively  carried  out  ? 

Are  there  new  areas  of  materials  for  which  the  Youth  Department  should  take 

specific  responsibility  ? 

Should  the  writer  project  be  continued  ? 

10.  Youth  in  Voluntary  Service 

Ecumenical  Youth  Service  (which  was  called  Ecumenical  Work  Camps  until  1965) 
has  organised  work  camps,  community  service  and  social  service  projects  for  21  years  now. 
In  this  period  about  16,500  young  people  have  participated  in  over  200  projects  around  the 
world,  and  very  often  had  their  first  ecumenical  encounter  and  meaningful  dialogue  in  them. 
In  Africa  and  Asia  4  long  terms  camps  (10  months  each)  were  organised.  As  in  its  beginning 
two  decades  ago,  Ecumenical  Youth  Service  is  persistently  looking  for  new  and  relevant 
forms  of  service  in  our  changing  societies,  regarding  its  projects  as  laboratories  for  the  chur¬ 
ches’  renewal  in  unity  and  for  their  witness  and  engagement  in  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

Between  New  Delhi  and  Uppsala  attempts  were  made  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
to  find  more  adequate  and  efficient  ways  and  means  for  the  participation  of  youth  in  nation 
building.  This  process  is  continuing,  while  the  regional  and  national  youth  secretaries  and 
committees  try  to  establish  structures  as  well  as  concepts  to  make  service  an  integral  part  of 
their  youth  work.  The  trend,  especially  in  the  poorer  countries,  goes  towards  fewer  but  more 
extended  periods  of  service  with  skilled  or  semi-skilled  volunteers. 

11.  Youth  in  Inter-Church  Aid 

World  Youth  Projects  started  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  1951  $16,000  was 
raised  for  the  programme.  Since  that  time  World  Youth  Projects  has  become  an  international 
programme  administered  from  Geneva  and  in  1967  projects  amounting  to  $53,000  were 
supported.  The  listing  for  1968  is  for  $60,000  and  includes  15  salary  projects;  7  general 
programme  projects;  3  youth  centre  projects;  4  publications  projects  and  4  conference 
projects.  The  preponderance  of  salary  projects  indicates  the  emphasis  on  regional  strategy. 
The  programme  is  supported  in  two  ways.  In  countries  where  youth  giving  is  integrated 
within  national  and  denominational  inter-church  aid  agencies,  support  comes  from  these 
sources.  In  other  countries,  support  comes  directly  from  youth  sources  and  includes  sup¬ 
port  from  recipient  projects  in  Greece,  India  and  South  Africa. 

World  Youth  Projects  is  an  integral  part  of  the  strategy  of  the  Youth  Department  and 
with  the  current  emphasis  on  Development  and  International  Economic  Justice  the  programme 
needs  to  reflect  these  concerns.  Two  issues  result  from  this :  — 

1.  The  need  for  projects  submitted  to  World  Youth  Projects  to  measure  up  to  develop¬ 
ment  criteria. 

2.  The  urgent  need  for  education  on  questions  of  development  and  allied  topics  in  order 
that  another  generation  of  younger  churchmen  does  not  grow  to  a  position  of  influence 
in  the  decision  making  processes  of  the  churches  and  the  world  uncommitted  to  the 
creation  of  a  just  and  peaceful  international  order. 

a)  How  can  World  Youth  projects  promote  amongst  its  own  constituency,  and 
hopefully  amongst  the  whole  Church,  a  communal  and  personal  discipline  in 
relation  to  the  use  of  money  in  view  of  the  imbalance  of  financial  resources  around 
the  world  ? 

b)  Is  not  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  programme  that  it  should  be  used  as  an  educational 
vehicle  for  questions  of  development  and  international  economic  justice  within 
the  constituency  of  the  Youth  Department? 
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c)  As  integrated  giving  becomes  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  how  can  the 
programme  still  have  as  one  of  its  emphases  youth  to  youth  giving  ? 

12.  Contacts  with  Other  Bodies 

The  historic  lay  movements  continue  to  serve  Christ  and  His  Church  in  new  and  signi¬ 
ficant  ways  among  young  people.  In  the  World  Christian  Youth  Commission  the  Youth 
Department  has  shared  resources  and  co-sponsored  the  coordination  of  youth  work  on  the 
national  and  world  levels  with  the  World  Alliance  of  YMCAs,  the  World  YWCA,  the 
Student  Christian  Federation  and  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  and  Sunday 
School  Associations.  With  the  latter  a  number  of  significant  projects  have  been  commonly 
sponsored  and  executed.  The  World  Youth  Projects  secretary  and  the  secretary  for  educa¬ 
tional  questions  have  been  joint  appointments  in  which  the  WCCE  has  made  a  considerable 
contribution.  In  the  period  ahead  these  contacts  will  undoubtedly  be  deepened  and  streng¬ 
thened. 

The  Department  welcomes  the  growing  contacts  with  regional  ecumenical  youth  secre¬ 
taries.  The  Youth  Department  enjoyed  the  presence  of  one  of  the  International  Secretaries 
of  International  Christian  Youth  Exchange  in  its  staff  team.  The  importance  of  the  exchange 
between  young  people  and  the  tremendous  possibility  for  the  extension  of  such  programmes 
in  a  world  of  inter-related  nations,  makes  it  imperative  that  these  contacts  be  maintained 
and  worked  out. 

The  experiment  of  having  a  Youth  Department  Liaison  Officer  at  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Organisation  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Youth  Department  should  work 
for  such  experiments  with  other  international  organisations,  or  whether  an  alternative 
scheme  by  which  Youth  Department  staff  members  should  relate  these  organizations  to  the 
constituency  is  more  important.  ILO,  UNESCO,  and  FAO  as  well  as  the  Social  Bureau  of 
the  UN  have  youth  services.  The  question  of  the  proper  relationship  between  such  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  Youth  Department  is  of  great  importance  for  the  content  we  give  to  ecumenical 
youth  work.  The  guidance  of  the  Assembly  on  such  questions  is  essential. 

What  is  the  proper  relationship  of  Geneva  based  international  ecumenical  youth 

organisations  to  the  world  organisations  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church? 

What  is  the  proper  relationship  between  the  Youth  Department  and  the  Youth  Offices 

of  the  international  governmental  agencies  ? 

13.  Conclusion 

The  period  ahead  in  the  ecumenical  movement  seems  more  exciting  than  any  other  period 
we  have  had.  All  main  traditions  of  Christianity  have  now  fully  entered  the  ecumenical 
scene,  although  not  all  of  them  have  entered  the  fellowship  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Youth  Department  and  its  Committee  is  committed  to  an  ever  extended  dialogue 
and  the  establishment  of  structures  for  the  unity  we  have.  It  does  so  knowing  that  a  large 
group  of  young  people  in  all  churches  are  demanding  increased  ecumenical  commitment 
of  the  churches  and  visible  progress  towards  unity.  In  this  light  it  has  the  task  of  cashing 
the  ecumenical  cheques  the  churches  have  underwritten  in  their  Assemblies  and  Conferences. 

In  submitting  the  revised  aims,  functions  and  emphases  of  our  work  to  the  Assembly, 
we  are  asking  for  the  churches’  approval  of  our  work  —  our  work  towards  the  restoration 
of  the  one  Church,  holy  and  apostolic. 

*  *  * 

The  Youth  Department  staff  has  prepared  an  extensive  position  paper  on  Youth  in  God's 
World.  This  document,  which  is  the  fruit  of  some  three  years  of  world  wide  consultation, 
will  be  separately  sent  to  all  Assembly  participants  or  published  in  the  Work  Book  as  an 
appendix. 


Report  of  the  Department  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society 
Activities  from  August  1966  to  August  1967,  and  Plans  for  1967/69 

A.  Staff 

Dr.  Madeleine  Barot  served  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Department  until  the  end  of 
1966.  On  January  1st,  1967,  Mr.  Matti  Joensuu  then  became  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Department. 
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Miss  Brigalia  Bam,  of  South  Africa,  was  appointed  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Department 
in  February  1967,  but  will  arrive  in  Geneva  only  on  September  16th  1967. 

Mrs.  Rena  Karefa-Smart,  of  Sierra  Leone,  has  been  helping  with  the  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  as  a  volunteer  since  January  1967,  and  will  continue  to  be  present  in  the  Department 
after  the  arrival  of  Miss  Bam,  but  concentrate  on  a  series  of  special  studies. 


B.  Activities 
1.  Consultations: 

(a)  Taize  Conference  —  A  RC/WCC  Women’s  Ecumenical  Conference  was  held  at 
Taize  from  June  19th-24th,  1967,  with  100  participants.  This  conference  was  a  follow-up 
of  two  previous  ecumenical  conferences  held  at  Vicarello/Rome  (1965)  and  at  Cret-Berard 
(1966).  The  first  two  meetings  resulted  in  the  suggestions  forming  the  subject  of  the  Taize 
Conference,  namely  the  sociological  situation  of  women  in  the  modern  world,  in  the  light  of 
theology. 

Some  months  prior  to  this  conference,  a  questionnaire  on  ecumenism  had  been  distributed 
to  women’s  groups  and  organisations  all  over  the  world,  both  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side 
and  among  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC.  The  syntheses  of  the  responses  to  the  question¬ 
naire  constituted  the  first  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Taize  Conference.  Among  the  many 
plans  and  suggestions  made  for  future  cooperation,  it  was  recommended  that  the  women’s 
organisations  should: 

(i)  Make  wide  use  of  the  revised  questionnaire  (to  be  adapted  as  required),  in  order  to 
promote  greater  awareness  of  the  need  for  ecumenical  dialogue  among  their  members ; 

(ii)  Take  the  initiative  in  promoting  ecumenical  meetings  adapted  to  their  own  situations, 
on  the  local,  national  and  international  levels,  and  to  the  different  areas  of  mutual 
interest  and  concern  wherever  Christians  find  themselves  together; 

(iii)  Take  advantage  of  occasions  arising  from  national  or  international  events,  such  as 
exhibitions  at  home  and  abroad,  campaigns  against  world  hunger  or  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion,  or  for  help  to  refugees  or  world  peace,  etc. ; 

(iv)  Seek  new  ways  of  promoting  the  kind  of  joint  projects  growing  out  of  present-day 
trends,  such  as  providing  inter-denominational  chapels,  and  social  services  for  new 
housing  estates,  tourist  resorts,  etc. ; 

(v)  Urge  their  members  to  take  an  active  part  in  secular  organisations  (family,  trade 
union,  political,  cultural,  etc.),  in  order  to  work  with  Christians  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions  and  non  Christians  in  order  to  promote  an  atmosphere  of  brotherly  love. 

(b)  St.  Cergue  Consultation  —  A  Consultation  was  held  at  St.  Cergue,  Switzerland, 
from  July  28th  to  August  2nd,  1967,  on  “International  and  Inter-church  Cooperation  for  the 
Development  of  Family  Counselling  and  Family  Education.”  25  participants,  representing 
every  continent  and  including  highly  qualified  experts  in  family  counselling  and  family 
education,  together  with  a  representative  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  all  having  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  their  own  countries  as  well  as  among  other  cultures  and  in  other  continents.  The  group 
made  an  evaluation  of  experience  gained  and  made  plans  for  long-term  strategy  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  this  field.  In  its  recommendations,  the  Consultation  emphasised  that  the  WCC  staff 
should  continuously  include  at  least  one  full-time  person  who  is  a  qualified  specialist  in  the 
family  field  and  a  good  organiser.  It  also  recommended  well-formulated  plans  for  every 
region  for  a  period  of  4  or  5  years,  and  for  close  cooperation  with  the  local  leadership  of  the 
churches  on  the  one  hand  and  family  life  experts  on  the  other.  The  main  strategy  recommended 
should  be  the  preparing  of  regional  family  life  seminars,  of  at  least  4  weeks’  duration,  and 
specialised  training  of  one  or  more  years  for  suitable,  qualified  local  candidates,  so  that  they 
can  develop  the  work  after  their  training.  The  Consultation  defined  the  basic  elements  which 
are  needed  for  the  training  of  family  specialists.  The  Consultation  recommended  that  the 
Department  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  should  compile  a  record  of  trained  and 
experienced  people  in  this  field  and  sources  of  financial  support,  and  asked  the  Department 
to  produce  a  handbook  describing  the  existing  patterns  and  developments  in  the  field  of 
family  education  and  family  counselling,  and  to  edit  and  circularise  a  newsletter  or  bulletin 
to  keep  people  informed  as  to  what  is  happening  on  the  world  level.  The  cooperation  with 
Roman  Catholics  and  secular  agencies  was  recommended  in  this  field  of  action. 
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(c)  From  December  5th-8th,  1967,  a  Consultation  on  “The  Role  of  Christian  Women  in 
the  Latin  American  Church  and  Society”  is  to  be  held  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Third  Latin  American  Evangelical  Conference.  The  Department  is  involved  in  the 
preparatory  work  of  the  consultation.  A  staff  member  will  participate  in  the  meeting,  and 
will  have  some  responsibility  for  the  follow-up. 

2.  Regional  Training  Programmes 

(a)  In  the  Caribbean  Area,  the  third  year  of  the  Christian  Family  Life  Leadership 
Training  Seminars  is  in  full  swing,  and  is  part  of  a  5-year  plan.  During  the  month  of  August 
1967,  two  seminars  of  25  participants  each  are  being  held.  So  far,  all  the  seminars  have  been 
for  the  English-speaking  areas.  In  1968,  there  will  be  one  seminar  in  Spanish,  to  be  held 
in  Puerto-Rico,  and  two  or  three  further  seminars  in  English.  The  last  of  this  series  of 
seminars  will  take  place  in  1969.  Three  persons  from  the  Caribbean  area  are  at  present 
taking  a  3-year  training  course  with  a  view  to  becoming  family  life  specialists  in  their  own 
part  of  the  world.  The  Department  has  worked  on  the  Caribbean  programme  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  DWME,  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the  USA,  and  with  the  local 
churches  and  councils  of  churches  in  the  Caribbean. 

(b)  In  May  1967  in  Africa,  a  3-week  seminar  was  organised  by  the  All  Africa  Conference 
of  Churches  and  held  in  Zambia.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  seminars  which  it  is  planned 
to  hold  in  Kenya  in  1968,  and  in  English  and  French-speaking  West  Africa  in  1969.  In 
September  1967,  two  persons,  employed  by  the  National  Christian  Council  of  Tanzania, 
will  begin  their  special  training  in  family  counselling  in  the  USA  for  one  year. 

(c)  Together  with  the  Pacific  Council  of  Churches,  the  Department  has  planned  to  hold 
a  4-week  Family  Life  seminar  in  Fiji  in  January  1969. 

(d)  In  Asia,  the  involvement  of  the  Department  has  been  more  along  the  line  of  con¬ 
sultative  tasks.  The  EACC  and  the  Asian  Church  Women’s  Conference  are  at  the  present 
stage  able  to  arrange  the  plans  and  programmes  rather  independently,  working  with  con¬ 
sultants  from  other  continents.  In  1968,  the  EACC  will  organise  an  Institute  on  Family 
Counselling  of  one  month’s  duration. 


3.  In  the  training  of  specialists  for  family  counselling  and  family  education,  it  is  planned 
to  try  and  find  in  the  near  future  two  experienced  supervisors  to  work  for  one  year  on  the 
training  of  family  life  specialists  in  French-speaking  Africa  and  in  English-speaking  East 
Africa.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  from  this  kind  of  experiment  in  training,  especially 
in  the  training  of  hospital  chaplains  in  the  Philippines.  It  would  seem  clear  that  the  churches 
in  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world  are  very  aware  of  the  need  for  the  training  of  pastors 
in  family  counselling. 


4.  Consultative  Tasks 

A  good  deal  of  the  staff’s  time  is  spent  in  consultation  with  the  WCC  Divisions  of  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism  and  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service,  to  plan  the 
projects  regarding  family  problems,  of  the  place  of  women  with  men  in  society,  and  of 
women’s  education.  The  same  applies  to  travel  and  correspondence  with  the  regional  and 
ecumenical  bodies.  In  Europe  and  the  USA,  the  main  tasks  in  this  respect  are  to  exchange 
experiences  and  find  suitable  persons  and  financial  resources  to  serve  other  countries  and 
churches.  Some  European  and  USA  churches  have  also  asked  for  consultative  help  from  the 
Department  in  planning  developments  in  the  various  field  which  pertain  to  the  Department’s 
concerns. 

5.  Continuation  of  Studies 

The  report  on  the  Consultation  on  “Marriage  and  the  Division  among  the  Churches” 
(Mixed  Marriages),  which  was  held  jointly  by  the  Department  on  Faith  and  Order  and  the 
Department  on  Cooperation,  was  published  in  the  autumn  of  1966.  Study  of  this  question 
is  proceeding  in  both  of  these  departments.  Other  study  plans  will  be  described  further  on 
in  this  report.  The  reports  of  the  Taize  Conference  and  of  the  St.  Cergue  Consultation  will 
be  published  in  printed  form. 
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Proposals  from  the  Department  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and 

Society 

I.  The  Nature  and  Significance  of  the  Work  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women 

A. 

The  Department,  looking  forward  from  its  activities  in  the  period  from  the  New  Delhi 
to  the  Uppsala  Assemblies,  is  aware  of  new  and  unexplored  dimensions  in  human  relation¬ 
ships  in  changing  societies,  which  challenge  its  thinking  and  action. 

Earlier  statements  and  declarations  on  man-woman  relationship  were  dealt  with  mostly 
in  terms  of  theology  as  for  example  the  Davos-Statement,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Central 
Committee  in  1955. 

Now,  we  are  emphasising  the  urgency  of  the  main  concerns  of  the  Department  on  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  light  of  the  social  revolution  of  our  times,  and  in  so  doing,  far  from  moving  away 
from  them,  we  continue  to  base  our  thinking  on  the  fundamental  elements  of  biblical 
anthropology  and  ecclesiology.  The  distinctiveness  and  the  “togetherness”  of  men  and 
women  as  described  in  the  message  of  Creation  and  sanctified  by  Christ’s  redemption  is 
still  and  always  will  be  the  corner  stone  of  the  Department’s  biblical  foundation.  Ecclesiology 
teaches  us  the  fundamental  lesson,  the  wholeness  of  the  Church  implies  the  full  and  living 
contribution  of  all  the  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  not  for  the  sake  of  one  group  or  for 
private  interests  but  for  the  complexity  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  So  all  members  wherever 
and  whoever  they  are,  are  called  to  bring  their  full  and  complementary  contribution  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  Church  thus  fulfilling  Christ’s  work  in  the  world. 

Again  and  again  this  has  been  said  and  it  is  our  approach  for  making  clear  and  under¬ 
stood  the  leading  principles  of  the  Department.  But  challenged  by  contemporary  events,  we 
think  it  both  right  and  necessary,  in  looking  at  the  question  from  a  different  perspective, 
and  without  moving  away  from  the  earlier  approach,  to  explain  the  burning  urgency  of  our 
concern  by  relating  it  to  some  of  the  major  characteristics  of  the  social  revolution  of  our  times. 

What  is  the  character  of  this  revolution  which  has  transformed  the  pattern  of  relation¬ 
ships  between  men  and  women  on  all  levels  of  society?  It  is  essentially  an  organisational 
revolution  in  which  rational  processes  and  technological  control  become  the  determining 
principles  of  social  development.  Such  an  organisational  revolution  gives  another  place  to 
sexuality,  in  the  course  of  elevating  rational  processes  to  a  decisive  place.  Sexuality  to  a  vast 
extent  is  removed  from  the  position  of  an  organising  principle  in  society. 

Sexuality  refers  to  the  organic  difference  and  union  which  permeates  all  life,  and  in  this 
sense  has  been  an  organising  principle  in  all  human  societies.  This  is  not  the  place  to  postulate 
a  theory  of  sexuality  and  society,  but  it  could  be  suggested  that  societies  move  from  forms 
which  are  dominated  by  diffuse  sexuality  to  civilisations  in  which  its  functions  such  as  pater¬ 
nity,  maternity,  are  lifted  up  as  a  “natural  order”  of  human  relations. 

The  organizational  revolution  removes  sexuality  from  the  central  function  in  social  order. 
It  thus  shakes  the  foundations  on  which  personal  identity  has  been  organized.  Worth  and 
human  status  no  longer  derive  from  maternity;  in  fact,  individuals  are  now  urged  to  curb 
the  impulses  of  maternity  for  the  well-being  of  a  society  as  a  whole.  Dignity,  too,  no  longer 
derives  only  from  the  paternal  role  but  from  the  competence  and  regularity  with  which  man 
can  participate  in  a  complex  world.  This  generates  deep  divisions  between  younger  and  older 
generations  who  feel  the  impact  of  this  emerging  society  in  different  ways. 

To  cope  with  the  problems  and  possibilities  generated  by  the  organizational  revolution 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  women.  This  is  a  problem  of  men  and  women  finding  a  new  pattern 
for  their  common  life.  The  work  on  cooperation  of  men  and  women  has  brought  this  struggle 
to  light  where  it  was  hidden  and  has  been  working  directly  with  those  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  who  were  ready  to  search  out  solutions. 

There  are  obvious  problems  in  the  technological  and  rational  forces  which  have  changed 
the  sexually  defined  orders  of  society.  These  forces  are  breeding  their  own  problems  by  the 
suppression  of  feeling  and  limitations  to  personal  responsibility.  However,  these  forces  are 
potentially  constructive  for  human  life  and  for  individual  persons  as  well,  particularly  if  they 
are  humanised  and  directed  to  human  needs.  Such  processes  can  be  discerned  as  continuing 
to  stress  competence  and  skill  rather  than  maleness  or  femaleness.  The  potentialities  for 
realising  man’s  possibilities  are  present  in  these  organisational  patterns,  but  those  possibilities 
require  new  expressions  for  the  cultural  meaning  of  sexuality  in  various  cultures  and  in 
different  forms.  Moreover,  this  emerging  pattern  of  equality  and  freedom  requires  moral 
clarification,  again  in  different  ways,  and  according  to  the  organisational  patterns  of  societies. 
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The  Department  has  not  only  ministered  to  men  and  women  in  their  struggle  to  develop 
patterns  of  cooperation  in  Church  and  Society,  but  also  in  the  varying  relationships  involved 
in  family  life.  This  was  an  inevitable  expansion  since  New  Delhi  1961,  since  the  roots  of 
new  sexual  patterning  in  the  society  reach  down  into  the  role  patterning  that  is  experienced 
in  childhood,  sibling  relationships,  peer  groups  and  schools.  Furthermore,  the  personal 
tragedies  of  individuals  and  families  multiply  in  the  disorganising  process  of  the  organisational 
revolution,  drawing  the  churches  into  specialised  tasks  of  personal  and  family  counselling. 

How  can  these  concerns  be  located  amidst  the  many  claims  which  are  now  being  made 
on  the  mission  and  ministry  of  the  churches  in  an  age  of  revolutionary  change?  Certainly 
a  just  world  order  in  which  peace  becomes  possible  would  have  to  be  given  first  priority  in 
the  mission  of  global  forms  of  the  Christian  community.  This  means  in  time,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  authorities  to  allocate  resources  to  meet  human  needs  and  develop  processes  of 
peace  which  are  as  competent  as  our  machinery  of  war.  Furthermore,  the  “progress  of  the 
peoples,”  as  the  Encyclical  of  Pope  Paul  so  tellingly  expresses  it,  weighs  upon  each  nation 
and  the  whole  community  of  nations,  forming  a  second  claim  upon  our  global  ministries. 
Third,  and  in  many  ways  inseparable  from  these  two  stupendous  tasks,  is  the  reweaving  of 
a  web  of  community  and  freedom  so  that  men  and  women  may  gain  a  new  sense  of  worth 
and  love  for  peace.  This  third  task  is  brought  under  the  general  rubric  of  community  organi¬ 
sation,  by  which  is  meant  the  development  of  patterns  of  organisation  in  family,  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  society  which  sustain  human  dignity,  freedom  and  public  responsibility.  The 
ministry  of  the  churches  is  interpreted  as  living  in  communities  of  faith  within  these  various 
communities,  nurturing  their  organisation,  humanising  the  patterns  of  life  within  them  and 
bringing  prophetic  criticism  to  bear  on  their  deformations  of  man.  The  same,  of  course 
applies  to  the  work  of  faith  in  the  organisation  of  the  religious  communities  which  sustain 
and  direct  the  proclamation  of  the  Christian  community. 

Man’s  desperate  search  for  confidence  and  security  in  the  organisational  revolution 
reflects  the  crisis  of  person  and  community  in  our  time.  Thus  the  work  that  has  emerged  in 
the  Department  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society  is  seen 
as  a  dimension  cutting  across  the  work  of  community  organisation,  deepening  its  sensitivity 
to  the  problems  of  the  right  relationship  between  men  and  women.  These  tasks  interlock  with 
the  educational  and  parapolitical  processes  through  which  personal  freedom  and  social 
participation  are  developed. 


B. 

The  word  “ cooperation ”  in  the  title  of  the  Department  is  the  key  word  in  any  description 
of  its  aim.  The  Department  is  interested  in  promoting  the  right  kind  of  relationship  between 
men  and  women  in  all  areas  of  life,  private  and  public.  This  relationship  must  free  them  to 
complement  each  other  without  the  exploitation  of  either  one  by  the  other;  it  must  free  them 
to  become  truly  themselves  by  offering  equal  opportunities  for  development  of  their  capabili¬ 
ties  ;  it  must  free  them  for  self-expression  in  all  phases  of  life.  Christians  in  both  developed 
and  developing  nations  are  aware  of  the  distortions  in  the  relationships  between  men  and 
women  and  are  conscious  that  the  need  to  eliminate  these  distortions  is  urgent  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Church,  for  the  growth  of  understanding  in  human  relationships  within  the  family 
and  for  the  fullest  possible  development  of  society.  Its  basic  orientation  toward  “cooperation 
of  men  and  women”  makes  the  Department  unique  as  compared  to  secular  and  rare  among 
Christian  organisations  concerned  with  women;  and  the  Department  is  the  recognised 
point  of  contact  for  the  creative  planning  of  women’s  organisations  with  the  WCC  on  matters 
concerning  the  cooperation  of  men  and  women.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  the  churches  rediscover 
the  biblical  teaching  on,  and  to  reach  a  common  theological  and  sociological  understanding 
of,  the  basic  relationship  of  men  and  women,  and  it  is  concerned  that  a  fundamental  re¬ 
appraisal  be  made  of  the  old  concepts  of  the  man-woman  relationship.  For  it  is  at  this 
deepest  level  of  personhood  that  people  relate  and  interact  for  good  or  ill  to  themselves 
and  others,  as  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  as  citizens  of  a  national  and  world  community 
and  as  members  of  a  family.  The  Department  is  concerned  with  the  young  and  the  old, 
with  both  single  and  married.  It  acts  as  a  centre  of  information,  as  an  initiator  of  study,  and 
as  a  creator  of  a  climate  which  will  free  men  and  women  to  cooperate  in  the  renewal  of 
Church,  family  and  society. 

The  mutual  involvement  of  men  and  women  in  Church,  Family  and  Society  at  world, 
regional,  national  and  local  levels,  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  it  can  be  taken  for 
granted.  Moreover,  the  manifold  concerns  upon  which  the  Department  has  been,  is,  and  is 
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increasingly  being  asked  to  be  engaged,  are  vital  to  the  ongoing  witness  of  the  Church  in  the 
world.  Each  of  these  concerns  will  have  a  relevance  to  the  study  and  work  of  more  than  one 
of  the  administrative  units  in  the  general  structure  of  the  WCC,  but,  for  the  period  between 
Uppsala  and  the  next  General  Assembly,  the  responsibility  for  acting  as  initiator,  catalyst, 
consultant  and  coordinator,  should  be  entrusted  to  one  such  administrative  unit.  This  unit, 
whatever  form  it  takes,  should  demonstrate  the  partnership  of  men  and  women  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  its  Working  Committee,  in  its  joint  chairmanship  by  a  man  and  a  woman,  and 
above  all  in  its  stalf,  where  men  and  women  hold  the  posts  of  Executive  and  Associate 
Secretaries  interchangeably.  For  the  next  few  years,  at  least,  the  words  “COOPERATION 
OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN”  should  appear  in  the  title  of  whatever  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
WCC  to  which  these  concerns  are  committed. 

Increasing  consultation  and  cooperation  between  this  administrative  unit  and  the  other 
units  of  the  WCC  is  essential  for  the  relationships  between  men  and  women  to  be  recognized 
and  accepted  as  the  total  concern  of  the  WCC,  its  member  churches,  and  of  other  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  and,  within  the  WCC  itself,  specific  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  see  that  this  is  achieved. 


II.  Aims  and  Functions,  Strategy  and  Methods  of  Work 

A.  Aims  and  Functions 

The  aim  of  the  Department  shall  be  to  help  the  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  create 
a  climate  which  will  free  men  and  women  to  cooperate  in  the  renewal  of  Church,  Family 
and  Society. 

The  functions  of  the  Department  shall  be: 

i)  to  examine  concepts  and  patterns  of  the  roles  of  men  and  women  in  the  light  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  Man  and  of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church,  taking  into 
account  the  insights  offered  by  contemporary  social  sciences ; 

ii)  to  help  men  and  women  make  their  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  Church  and  to 
further  their  active  participation  in  ecumenical  encounter; 

iii)  to  urge  the  churches  to  make  it  possible  for  women  to  share  fully  in  the  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  of  church  life,  work  and  membership ; 

iv)  to  encourage  men  and  women  to  understand  their  full  and  complementary  responsibi¬ 
lities  as  Christians  in  the  life  and  work  of  society; 

v)  to  work  for  a  fuller  understanding  and  development  of  the  Christian  concept  of 
cooperation  between  men  and  women  in  personal  relationships  and  partnership  in 
the  family  and  the  home; 

vi)  to  assist  the  churches  and  Christian  Councils  to  discover  and  express  the  relevance 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  realms  of  marriage  and  family  life,  in  the  varying  situations 
of  contemporary  society; 

vii) to  act  as  an  initiator  and  supporter  of  study  and  action  and  to  be  a  centre  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  developments  in  the  cooperation  of  men  and  women  in  Church,  Family 
and  Society; 

viii) to  keep  actively  in  touch  with  other  bodies,  national  and  international,  Christian  and 
secular,  concerned  with  these  matters. 


B.  Strategy 

In  the  midst  of  the  changing  structures  of  societies,  the  roles  of  men  and  women,  and  the 
functions  of  the  family  in  which  the  new  generation  is  growing,  are  in  a  continuous  process 
of  change.  In  the  midst  of  a  developing  technology,  whether  in  the  older  or  in  the  newer 
countries,  the  life  of  human  beings  is  threatened.  The  task  of  the  Department  is  to  be  aware 
of  the  studies  relating  to  these  problems  and  occurring  in  different  regions  and  cultures, 
and  to  inspire  new  and  relevant  studies  and  theological  thinking,  in  order  to  be  able  to  act 
as  a  coordinating  agent  and  information  centre.  The  Working  Committee  of  the  Department 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  danger  that  the  Western  pattern  of  life,  with  all  its  failures, 
may  be  too  easily  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Realising  the  differences  that  exist 
between  the  various  kinds  of  cultures,  the  Department  promotes  and  assists  the  regional 
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bodies  in  organising  family  life  seminars  of  several  weeks’  duration,  in  which  local  leadership, 
together  with  foreign  experts,  investigate  the  problems  of  family  life,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
Christian  message  endeavour  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  a  healthy  development 
in  this  area.  Experiences  have  shown  that  this  procedure  is  fruitful,  if  the  family  life  seminars 
are  in  continuous  process  over  several  years.  They  are  concentrated  on  family  problems,  but 
in  this  context  the  whole  question  of  the  roles  of  men  and  women  in  church  and  society  and 
their  possibilities  of  human  life  belong  to  the  programme.  The  Department  also  helps  the 
churches  to  find  suitable  persons  to  be  trained  as  experts  in  family  problems  in  the  midst  of 
their  own  culture.  This  training  lasts  for  one  or  several  years.  The  purpose  is  for  these 
persons  to  create  some  family  counselling  centres,  in  which  a  full-time  person  can  work  with 
the  help  of  experts  from  different  professions  who  are  available  and  face  the  various  problems 
of  people,  thus  gaining  a  deeper  understanding  of  these  problems,  and  at  the  same  time 
training  new  workers  in  this  field. 

The  final  purpose  is  to  help  the  different  regions  and  countries  to  become  independent 
and  able  to  develop  these  studies  and  services  in  their  own  culture,  and  to  share  their  experi¬ 
ences  and  understanding  with  the  whole  clergy  and  the  people  of  the  churches. 

Around  the  world  there  are  church  and  secular  women's  organisations  which  are  con¬ 
tinuously  interested  in  investigating  and  promoting  the  status  of  women  in  church  and 
society,  as  well  as  studying  the  different  roles  of  men  and  women,  so  that  both  may  use  more 
relevantly  their  talents  as  mothers  and  fathers,  and  in  influencing  members  and  workers 
in  church  and  society.  The  task  of  the  Department,  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning,  is 
to  work  in  cooperation  with  these  organisations,  assisting  them  in  their  functions,  such 
as  regional  and  world  conferences  and  studies,  educational  programmes,  and  sharing  the 
experiences  they  gain  as  well  as  their  developments. 

C.  Methods  of  Work 

If  the  WCC  is  not  able  to  increase  its  staff,  other  ways  must  be  found  to  carry  out  long-term 
creative  tasks.  Staff  members  have,  in  any  case,  their  long  and  short  points.  It  would  be 
ideal  if  creative  people  could  be  used  for  short  periods  of  time,  giving  what  they  have  to  give 
and  then  passing  on.  Short  of  this  ideal  solution,  the  consultation  on  special  subjects  seems 
to  be  the  popular  WCC  method  for  overcoming  the  disadvantage  of  shortage  of  staff  and 
profiting  from  the  breadth  of  experience  of  experts  from  outside.  These  consultations,  when 
they  are  real  dialogues,  can  be  extremely  effective.  But  the  brevity  of  the  period  of  their 
work  poses  a  problem.  Many  questions  require  study  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Perhaps 
the  solution  would  be  to  appoint  small  ad  hoc  committees  of  specialists  to  prepare  special 
studies  on  particularly  urgent  contemporary  problems.  Some  United  Nations  agencies,  for 
example,  have  permanent  committees  of  specialists  who  work  for  three  months  every  year. 
If  such  specialist  committees  could  work  together  for  even  one  month,  or  meet  briefly  several 
times  during  the  year,  the  results  would  probably  be  a  good  deal  more  helpful  than  those  of 
some  short  consultations.  This  may  also  be  a  more  economic  use  of  people.  Perhaps  pro¬ 
gramme  project  funds  could  be  found  for  this  special  purpose,  alleviating  somewhat  the 
pressure  on  the  general  budget  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Work  Relationships.  As  a  unit  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Department  on 
Cooperation  has  a  world-wide  task  based  on  the  cooperation  with  the  member  churches  of 
the  WCC  and  with  the  regional  and  national  ecumenical  bodies.  It  mediates  the  needs  of 
some  churches  and  regions  to  other  churches  who  are  able  to  provide  the  required  help. 
There  are  increasing  numbers  of  institutions  and  experts  able  to  work  on  an  international 
level.  The  Department  is  a  channel  to  act  as  a  liaison  for  this  kind  of  help. 

In  the  WCC,  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  is  the  nearest  unit  to  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  Department  concerning  certain  regional  and  national  projects, 
as  well  as  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service.  Both  these  Divisions 
provide  financial  help  for  these  purposes.  It  is  clear  that  the  Department  cooperates  also 
with  many  other  units  in  the  WCC. 

The  development  in  recent  years  has  shown  that,  on  the  line  of  the  women’s  organisations 
as  well  as  in  family  counselling  and  family  education  and  family  policy,  there  is  a  common 
ground  to  cooperate  and  also  to  arrange  for  common  action  with  the  concerned  bodies  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

There  are  many  inter-governmental  and  non-governmental  secular  organisations  whose 
concern  relates  to  the  concerns  of  the  Department,  and  cooperation  with  these  groups  is 
very  natural  and  fruitful. 
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III.  Inherited  Continuing  Concerns  and  Services 

The  Department  has  developed  SER  VICES  and  these  need  to  be  continued  and  expanded. 
It  also  has  unfinished  business  in  PROJECTS  now  under  way,  and  ACTIVITIES  to  which 
it  is  already  committed.  Some  of  the  work  of  the  Department  is  carried  on  its  own  initiative 
and  some  is  achieved  in  support  of  regional  programmes,  so  that  the  maximum  benefit  can 
be  gained  from  limited  staff  and  resources. 

A  new  and  creative  dimension  in  the  life  of  the  Department  has  come  through  increasing 
ecumenical  cooperation  with  organisations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1.  Departmental  Studies  grow  out  of  and  relate  to  concerns  expressed  by  member  chur¬ 
ches  and  the  WCC,  consultations  and  conferences : 

a )  The  study  on  Ordained  Women  will  consider  such  questions  as : 

1 .  What  is  the  extent  of  service  by  ordained  women  in  the  churches  today  ? 

2.  What  are  the  impressions  of  the  churches  served  by  ordained  women  ? 

3.  How  do  ordained  women  comment  on  their  experiences? 

This  enquiry  relates  to  the  broader  world  study  on  Ordination  undertaken  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Faith  and  Order  and  cooperation  between  the  two  departments  in  this  work,  as 
authorised  by  the  New  Delhi  Assembly,  will  continue. 

b)  Collaboration  of  the  Department  with  the  Secretariat  on  Faith  and  Order  resulted 
in  an  ecumenical  study  consultation  in  June,  1966.  The  report  “Marriage  and  the  Division 
Among  the  Churches”  records  the  result  of  the  “first  step”  and  the  hope  that  the  study  will 
be  continued  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  two  departments.  Should  the  next  step  of  the  enquiry 
seek  data  on  such  matters  as:  the  number  of  religious  mixed  marriages  and  summaries  of 
clinical  investigations  of  the  problems  which  are  faced  in  these  marriages  ? 

c)  The  need  for  an  ecumenical  conversation  on  a  right  understanding  of  marriage, 
related  as  it  clearly  is  to  the  question  of  “mixed  marriage”  has  also  been  emphasised  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  “Consultation  on  Sexual  Ethics  Today”  convened  by  the  Department 
in  1964  (see  Report  issued  in  1965  by  the  Department).  A  “careful  study  of  the  institution 
of  marriage,  including  the  place  of  sexuality  therein”  was  requested.  Is  this  a  matter  which 
could  be  made  the  basis  for  further  study  ? 

d)  Genuine  concern  and  responsibility  are  felt  by  the  churches  for  those  in  local  com¬ 
munities  living  in  situations  in  which  “pre-marital”  problems,  problems  of  married  people, 
and  problems  of  people  free  of  the  marriage  bond  (single,  widowed,  divorced)  cause  uncertainty 
and  suffering.  Fundamental  issues  of  sexual  relationships  require  that  ethical  and  theological 
studies  be  made  in  order  that  pastoral  care  be  adequate  to  the  widespread  need.  Should 
questions  relating  to  the  “proper  or  Christian  course”  in  situations  where  illegitimacy, 
abortion,  divorce,  pre-marital  sexual  intimacy,  polygamous  union,  sexual  perversion  etc.  are 
the  human  predicament  receive  fuller  attention?  Is  a  major  consultation  and  study  on 
Christianity  and  sexual  ethics  indicated?  If  so,  would  such  a  study  be  more  realistically 
based  (in  light  of  our  understanding  of  the  contemporary  revolution  in  human  relationships) 
if  it  is  informed  by  the  concept  and  philosophy  of  cooperation  ? 

e)  Is  it  necessary  to  encourage  the  churches  to  clarify  their  thinking  on  responsible 
parenthood  and  population  problems?  Shall  the  Central  Committee  make  a  statement  on 
these  matters  in  the  near  future  ? 

2  .a)  The  Development  of  Family  Counselling  and  Family  Education  in  cooperation 
with  world,  regional  and  national  ecumenical  bodies,  organisations  and  committees  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  with  secular  agencies  has  grown  out  of  the  responsibilities 
undertaken  by  the  Department  after  New  Delhi. 

b)  It  is  often  thought  that  adequate  family  education  will  solve  all  family  life  problems. 
But  the  best  possible  family  education  programme  cannot  undo  the  damage  done  by  unremit¬ 
ting  negative  social  pressures.  There  is  a  need  for  awareness  of  social  policy  as  it  affects 
family  life  —  educational  policy,  taxation,  children’s  allowances,  health  services.  While  these 
are  complicated  technical  questions  requiring  expert  knowledge  to  comment  upon  them, 
they  are  also  moral  questions.  Is  it  time  for  the  churches  to  bring  together  specialists  in 
social  legislation,  sociology,  social  work,  and  family  counselling  to  investigate  social  wrongs 
and  make  constructive  suggestions  for  change?  Perhaps  here  the  Department  may  be  of 
service  in  starting  this  kind  of  study. 
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3.  It  is  the  women’s  organisations  and  the  developing  regional  ecumenical  groups  of  the 
churches  which  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  and  ask  its  help  on  a  vast  number 
of  complex  problems  which  affect  men  and  women  alike.  Such  concerns  as  the  need  for  more 
opportunities  for  interconfessional  meetings  and  cooperation,  and  the  search  in  certain 
regions  for  effective  forms  of  cooperation  in  the  life  of  the  Church  are  the  occasion  for  the 
Department  to  assist  churches  and  lay  organisations  in  the  investigation  of  these  matters. 

4.  Representation  at  and  participation  in  meetings  and  committees  of  the  UN  and  its 
Specialised  Agencies  and  International  and  National  Voluntary  Organisations  is  an  ongoing 
concern  of  the  Department. 


IV.  Comments  on  Structure 

1 .  Membership  of  WCC  Committees 

Whatever  the  structure  and  reorganisation  of  the  WCC,  the  presence  on  all  Committees 
of  a  far  greater  number  of  women  than  there  are  at  present  is  essential  to  secure  their  corm 
plementary  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  WCC  as  a  whole. 

2.  Membership  of  the  Committee  concerned  with  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women 

a)  On  the  Committee  specifically  associated  with  the  activities  on  cooperation  of  men 
and  women,  the  practice  of  having  a  man  and  a  woman  as  co-chairmen  should  be  continued, 
and  membership  should  also  continue  to  be  of  equal  numbers  of  men  and  women. 

This  practice  should  be  reflected  in  the  membership  of  the  Committee  of  whatever  Depart¬ 
ment  or  Division  or  Commission  in  the  new  structure  of  the  WCC  that  carries  these  concerns. 

b)  In  determining  the  membership  of  the  Committee,  full  consideration  should  be  given 
to  men  and  women  who  have  special  qualifications  and  professional  competence  in  the 
concerns  of  the  Department. 

c)  In  addition,  provision  should  be  made  for  a  continuous  relationship  with  regional 
bodies  such  as  the  AACC,  EACC,  and  PCC. 

d)  Consultants  and  observers  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  be  invited  to 
attend  the  Committee. 

3.  Staff 

a)  As  in  the  case  of  Committee  membership,  the  Executive  Staff  of  the  WCC  should  have 
a  far  higher  percentage  of  women. 

b)  Two  members  of  staff  —  one  man  and  one  woman  —  are  the  irreducible  minimum 
for  the  mission  of  cooperation  of  men  and  women  to  be  effectively  discharged.  Liberty 
should  be  given  to  expand  the  staff  through  using  the  services  of  qualified  men  and  women 
on  short  or  long-term  assignments  and  on  either  a  voluntary  or  salaried  basis.  Maximum 
freedom  and  encouragement  should  be  allowed  to  secure  financial  support  for  this  purpose. 


V.  Conclusions 

The  rapid  pace  of  change  and  the  challenge  of  the  unknown  precludes  close  definition 
of  programmes  for  the  future.  Nor  should  those  responsible  for  these  programmes  after 
the  Uppsala  Assembly  feel  hampered  by  any  detailed  proposals. 

Certain  suggestions  are  made  in  light  of  experience  to  provide  a  setting  in  which  the  work 
on  cooperation  between  men  and  women  can  proceed  with  greater  freedom  and  flexibility 
and  effectiveness.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  message  and  the  messengers,  and  not  on  the 
structure.  The  emphasis  is  on  helping  towards  the  understanding  of  and  the  coming  to  terms 
with  change. 
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Appendix  XVII  (a) 


Draft  Report  of  the  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education 


Education  in  a  Christian  Perspective 

Education  in  a  Christian  perspective  is  the  effort  to  open  the  mind  to  the  depth  dimension 
of  the  reality  in  which  human  life  is  set:  its  aim  is  to  prepare  persons  for  effective,  life-long, 
loving  and  God-fearing  service  among  men.  The  materials  of  education  are  not  only  the 
means  to  reliable  knowledge  and  increased  human  power;  they  are  to  be  seen  as  clues  to 
God’s  activity.  The  communities  of  education  are  not  only  convenient  ways  of  relating  many 
learners  to  few  teachers;  they  are  the  means  of  discovering  the  interdependence  of  God’s 
creatures  as  colearners  in  His  world. 

The  educated  man  is  one  whose  eyes  and  ears,  mind  and  heart  have  been  opened  to  the 
surprising  richness  of  surrounding  reality;  who  understands  adequately  the  human  society 
in  which  he  lives  and  himself  in  his  relation  to  it;  who  has  acquired  skills  of  learning  and 
acting;  who  gives  service  to  his  fellow  men  and  accepts  it  from  them  with  grace;  who  renders 
his  adoration  of  worship  to  his  Creator. 

The  realisation  of  this  high  purpose  of  education  is  nevertheless  limited,  as  all  human 
endeavours  are.  Education  cannot  open  for  societies  an  automatic  gateway  to  utopia  or 
assure  success  for  individuals.  Nor  does  education  under  church  auspices  guarantee  salvation. 
The  Christian  view  of  education  recognises  the  thwarting  and  corrupting  presence  of  evil  in 
individuals  and  communities.  Evil  is  not  a  sum  of  defects  and  short-comings  to  be  brushed 
aside.  An  optimistic  view  of  man  distorts  educational  goals  and  methods  by  failing  to  reco- 
nise,  as  the  source  of  human  conflicts  and  social  disorganisation,  man’s  alienation  from  God 
and  therefore  from  his  own  true  life. 

The  Christian  message  is  one  of  hope  and  confidence:  God  has  in  Christ  shown  the  way 
for  man  to  turn  towards  the  true  source  and  meaning  of  his  life  which  are  in  God  and  in 
the  neighbour  God  gives  him.  This  confidence  will  set  the  goal  of  education  as  freedom: 
freedom  not  centred  in  the  ego,  nor  in  dogmatic  or  ideological  schemes,  but  in  openness  to 
others.  Thus  education  will  be  directed  to  enabling  new  generations  to  make  their  own 
contribution  to  an  on-going  human  culture  and  to  developing  the  capacity  to  live  a  personal 
life  of  self-criticism,  flexibility  of  mind  and  continual  learning  in  the  midst  of  changing  or 
unstable  social  patterns.  Education  will  be  directed  to  overcoming  the  barriers  that  separate 
men  and  the  hatred  fear  and  suspicion  that  set  them  against  one  another  by  an  unsentimental, 
fearless,  never-despairing  effort  to  build  new  human  relationships  of  hope  and  love. 

Material  things  in  their  variety  and  scope  are  a  given  basis  of  education.  The  learning 
process  assumes  the  reliability  of  reality,  the  cognitive  power  of  the  mind,  the  creativity  of 
thought,  the  communicating  possibilities  of  language  and  art.  The  materiality  of  the  world 
and  the  reliability  of  its  processes  are  to  Christians  (and  not  only  to  them)  implications  of 
belief  that  reality  is  a  created  order,  contingent,  and  sustained  by  the  living  God.  Therefore 
(as  the  biblical  creation  story  suggests)  man  is  called  to  explore  all  that  is ;  but  the  end  of  all 
scientific  knowledge  and  technological  skill  is  the  service  of  men  and  a  responsible  care  for 
the  earth  and  all  that  is  on  and  in  it,  and  for  the  realms  of  space  opening  not  only  to  discovery 
but  to  use. 

No  aspect  of  education  is  either  more  or  less  within  the  scope  of  a  Christian  perspective 
than  any  other.  Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  every  man  can  grow  into  that  image 
by  response  to  God’s  grace.  Whether  the  study  be  agriculture  or  biology,  psychology  or  sociol¬ 
ogy,  the  student  is  exploring  and  learning  how  to  use  a  world  made  by  a  personal  God. 
Every  type  of  education  therefore  has  as  its  aim  the  development  of  skills  of  mind,  will  and 
body  to  their  highest  attainable  standard  in  response  to  the  reality  that  confronts  man. 


I.  Chronicle 

A.  The  Commission 

Neither  parent  of  the  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education  —  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  —  has  waited  for  this  report  to 
inform  it  of  novelty  and  turbulence  in  contemporary  education.  The  WCCE  has  always 
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worked  in  just  this  field,  and  so  has  had  every  reason  to  have  known  for  long  that  new  develop¬ 
ments  were  forcing  new  consideration,  and  that  new  extensions  in  the  world’s  education 
demanded  broader  focus  from  the  Church’s  educators.  The  World  Council  of  Churches, 
attentive  to  everything  of  serious  significance  to  the  human  enterprise,  has  been  aware  too 
for  some  time  that  education  now  plays  a  much  larger  and  more  complex  role  in  human 
affairs  than  is  suggested  in  either  the  structure  or  the  programme  of  the  ecumenical  organisa¬ 
tion.  * 

So  at  New  Delhi  the  General  Assembly  of  the  WCC  instructed  its  Division  of  Ecumenical 
Action  “to  relate  ecumenical  thinking  to  Christian  concern  for  education  in  all  its  aspects.” 
Accordingly,  the  Central  Committee  at  its  Paris  1962  meeting  authorised  the  Director  of  the 
Division  “to  take  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  toward  the  initiation  of  a  study  of  the 
question  ‘whom  shall  the  educated  person  serve?’  and  report  to  the  Central  Commitee 
through  the  Divisional  Committee  in  1963.” 

The  question  (originally  formulated  by  Dean  Walter  Muelder  as  one  way  to  get  into  the 
mandated  discussion  of  education),  with  commentary  supplied  by  the  divisional  staff,  was 
distributed  to  194  educators  and  theologians  in  40  countries;  all  continents  were  represented 
in  the  list.  It  did  indeed  begin  the  discussion.  The  diversity  of  the  answers  foreclosed  any 
possibility  of  an  answer.  But  the  varieties  of  response,  including  as  they  did  vigorous  counter¬ 
questions  challenging  the  very  terms  of  the  question  as  asked,  revealed  at  once  both  the  size 
and  the  unevenness  of  the  terrain  the  Council  was  proposing  to  range. 

Meanwhile,  the  WCCE  was  convening  one  of  its  regular  Institutes  and  a  special  theological 
seminar  to  consider,  in  the  light  of  current  developments  in  the  teaching  of  both  church  and 
school,  “what  is  education  and,  specifically,  what  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  Christian 
education?”  It  took  no  unusual  prescience,  especially  on  the  part  of  individuals  involved 
in  both  world  councils  and  (as  Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss  later  put  it)  “concerned  on  other  grounds 
for  their  closer  cooperation,  “to  note  that  the  two  enquiries  were  bound  to  intersect,  and 
to  conclude  that  a  common  enterprise  was  indicated. 

Preliminary  staff  negotiations  (April  5-6,  1962)  eventuated  in  a  plan  for  a  joint  study 
commission  on  education,  supervised  and  supported  by  both  Councils,  and  reporting  to  both. 
The  WCCE  Assembly,  meeting  at  Belfast  in  July  1962,  approved  the  design  and  proposed 
it  to  the  WCC.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC  concurred  in  the  approval  at  its  meeting 
in  August,  1963,  and  the  WCCE  Board  of  Managers  sealed  the  arrangements  at  its  Ottawa 
session  one  month  later. 

B.  The  Commissioners 

By  mandate,  the  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education  was  to  “be  composed  of  a 
representative  group  from  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of 
Christian  Education  in  equal  numbers;  have  on  it  lay  as  well  as  clerical  representatives; 
take  into  account  adequate  representation  from  the  six  continents  and  the  younger  churches; 
have  as  its  members  persons  of  recognised  competence  in  the  various  disciplines  and  exper¬ 
ience  bearing  upon  the  Church  and  education  in  the  world.” 

During  the  life  of  the  Commission  it  has  therefore  included  in  its  membership : 


Members 

Dr.  J.A.  Adegbite 
Baptist  Academy 
Lagos,  Nigeria 

Prof.  Costi  Bendaly 

Tripoli-el-Mina 

Lebanon 


Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss 
Chairman,  JSCE 
London,  England 

Prof.  Mrs.  K.  Takeda  Cho 
Tokyo,  Japan 


*  Though,  as  the  WCCE  was  to  note  at  its  Belfast  Assembly,  the  WCC  had  come  to  be 
involved  “in  a  wide  variety  of  educational  programmes:  lay,  adult,  and  family  education; 
youth  work  of  considerable  diversity;  Christian  social  education;  ecumenical  education; 
scholarships,  theological  education;  educational  publication;  support  of  curricular  projects 
(such as  in  Africa);  interest  in  publication,”  and,  after  WCC’s  merger  with  the  International 
Missionary  Council,  entered  “a  new  dimension  of  involvement  in  secondary  and  higher 
education  because  of  the  numerous  church  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries...”  It  was,  indeed, 
awareness  of  this  almost  randomly  woven  net  of  WCC  activities,  with  the  possibility  of  its 
tangling  with  the  WCCE’s  net  where  duplication  could  not  be  productive,  while  whole  areas 
of  urgent  importance  to  both  might  go  uncovered,  which  further  conduced  to  this  study. 
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Dr.  J.  Edward  Dirks 

Yale  University 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  USA 

Dr.  D.  Goldschmidt 

Director,  Institut  fur  Bildungsforschung 
Berlin,  Germany 

Dr.  Karl  Hauschildt 

Kiel,  Germany 

Dr.  David  R.  Hunter 

National  Council  of  Churches 

New  York,  USA 

Dr.  Jacob  Kuruvilla 

Principal,  Hyderabad  Public  School 
Hyderabad,  India 

Monsieur  J.  Jousselin 

Centre  de  Recherches  Civiques 

Paris,  France 

Dr.  Gerald  E.  Knoff 

National  Council  of  Churches 

New  York,  USA 

Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  Mathai 

University  of  Kerala 

Trivandrum,  India 

The  Rev.  David  Mitchell 

Trinididad,  West  Indies 

Dr.  C.  Ellis  Nelson 

Prof,  of  Christian  Education 

Union  Seminary 

New  York,  USA 

Prof.  W.R.  Niblett 

Dean,  University  of  London 

Institute  of  Education 

London,  England 

Lektor  O.  Oystese 

Bergen,  Norway 

Prof.  C.  A.  van  Peursen 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

University  of  Leiden 

Leiden,  Holland 

Dr.  Gaston  Pol 

Bolivia 

Dr.  Josef  Smolik 

Comenius  Faculty 

Prague,  Czechoslovakia 

Dr.  T.Y.  Wu 

President,  Tunghai  University 
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C.  The  Terms  of  Reference 


From  the  beginning  the  Joint  Study  Commission  has  been  preoccupied  with  the  question 
of  education  itself,  what  it  is,  how  it  works,  why  it  is  a  part  of  the  Church’s  concern;  with 
the  questions  raised  for  human  beings  by  developments  in  general  education,  and  the 
Church’s  relation  or  response  to  those  developments;  with  the  question  of  the  education 
which  goes  on  in  the  Church  itself.  The  original  terms  of  reference  for  the  study  remained 
regulatory  though  not  restrictive  throughout : 

1.  To  consider  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith  the  nature  and  function  of  education 
in  our  changing  societies,  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  churches’  responsibility  in 
and  for  education;  to  work  toward  the  formulation  of  a  common  theological  under¬ 
standing  of  education. 

2.  To  make  recommendations  to  the  two  sponsoring  bodies  on  ways  of  assisting  the 
churches  in  ihe  fulfilment  of  their  responsibilities  in  general  education  and  to  suggest 
the  priorities  to  which  the  organisations  should  address  themselves. 

3.  To  make  sample  studies  of  the  present  practices  of  the  churches  in  the  nurture  and 
training  of  their  members;  to  ascertain  what  are  the  most  pressing  needs  and  to 
suggest  how  the  two  organisations  might  be  of  assistance  to  the  churches  in  developing 
new  lines  of  approach  to  this  task. 

These  main  topics  were  to  be  subdivided  during  the  years  of  the  study,  and  accents 
shifted  as  meeting  followed  meeting,  but  the  whole  enquiry  stayed  remarkably  close  to  the 
issues  and  even  the  terms  of  the  issues  charted  by  the  earliest  conveners.  This  final  report, 
itself,  seeking  proportionate  statement  for  the  necessarily  scattered  and  various  conclusions 
of  the  study,  still  finds  its  ordering  structure  in  the  original  terms  of  reference. 


D.  The  Consultations 

Twenty-four  commissioners  and  consultants  attended  the  first  JSCE  Consultation, 
August  1-10,  1964,  at  the  Evangelische  Johannesstift  in  Berlin.  There  Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Commission.  The  educator-churchmen  gathered  heard  carefully 
prepared,  expert  reports  from  active  educational  fronts  in  representative  nations,  and  also 
from  inside  the  major  Christian  traditions.  Almost  immediately  all  the  main  facts  which 
the  Commission  has  subsequently  sought  to  organise,  understand  and  interpret  were  before 
the  company.  A  20-page  paper  written  in  Berlin  by  the  conferees  surveyed  the  situation: 
the  astonishing  new  arithmetic  of  education  everywhere  —  the  overwhelming  statistics  on 
school  enrolments,  budgets,  building  programmes  —  the  immeasurable  appetite  for  education 
especially  in  the  developing  nations,  the  multiplication  not  just  of  facts  but  of  whole  new 
fields  of  knowledge,  new  disciplines,  new  methods,  new  teaching  mechanisms,  the  need  for 
new  millions  of  teachers  and  those  new  millions’  needs;  the  new  situations  to  be  faced  where 
governments  have  taken  over  schools  founded  and  long  owned  by  the  churches,  while  else¬ 
where  even  when  the  government  does  not  assume  ownership  of  schools  it  has  become  their 
principal  support  and  very  strict  supervisor;  the  problems  of  maintaining  Christian  institu¬ 
tions  in  which  costs  rise  in  tandem  with  standards  even  while  church  income  levels  off;  the 
consequent  pressure  for  more  compelling  definition  of  just  what  Christianity  adds  to  any 
education,  the  Church’s  own,  or  the  State’s;  the  problems  of  achieving  quality  education 
in  the  Church’s  congregations. 

As  suggested  by  the  terms  of  reference,  work  at  Berlin  went  forward  in  three  sections. 
The  first  working  group,  concerned  with  the  contextual  issues  of  theology,  philosophy  and 
anthropology,  designed  and  recommended  a  later  conference  devoted  principally  to  locating 
answers  to  the  basic  questions,  “what  is  education,  and  who  is  the  man  being  educated?” 
That  conference  was  subsequently  held  at  Glion,  Montreux,  Switzerland,  April  19-22,  1965, 
where  a  small  committee  of  some  of  the  world’s  most  distinguished  theorist/teachers  considered 
“the  views  of  man  implied  in  some  educational  systems.”  (It  would  be  hard  to  claim  too  much 
for  any  group  that  included  Prof.  Dr.  Dietrich  Goldschmidt,  Prof.  W.  R.  Niblett,  Prof. 
C.A.  van  Peursen,  Prof.  Michael  Polanyi,  and  their  peers!) 

The  second  full  consultation  of  the  JSCE  was  held  at  Sussex,  England,  August  24-Septem- 
ber  2, 1965.  There  the  stellar  committee’s  Glion  document  was  discussed  by  a  larger  company. 
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and  related  biblical  concepts  were  considered.  The  papers  thus  developed  at  Glion  and 
approved  at  Sussex  have  been  published  as  “ Education  and  the  Nature  of  Man”.  * 

The  second  “stream”  proceeding  from  the  Berlin  Consultation  carried  the  Commission 
at  Sussex  into  consideration  also  of  the  questions  raised  for  Christian  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  shifting  political  and  social  realities  of  these  years.  Enquiries  were  mounted  there 
into  the  status,  functioning  and  problems  of  the  historically  Christian  educational  institutions 
around  the  world.  Members  of  the  Commission  held  a  three  day  Consultation  with  UNESCO 
officers  in  Paris.  Special  help  in  one  part  of  the  study  came  from  the  brilliantly  conducted 
years-long  ISS-Feres/Ford  Foundation  study  of  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
colleges  in  India,  in  the  final  stages  of  which  Commissioner  Dirks  and  staff  men  Verghese 
and  Gill  were  involved. 

A  related  enquiry  into  the  churches’  obligation  to  teachers  was  iniated  at  Sussex,  this 
study  being  advantageously  related  to  the  concurrent  UNESCO-ILO  discussion  of  “the 
status  of  teachers”  in  which  JSCE  staff  participated  both  in  Geneva  and  in  Paris.  Commis¬ 
sioner  David  Hunter  supervised  still  another  study  inio  the  churches’  responsibility  for 
children  in  government  schools,  gathering  data  in  — 
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Barbados 
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Britain 

British  Guiana 
British  Honduras 
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Czechoslovakia 
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East  Pakistan 
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South  Africa 
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Zambia 


The  third  line  of  enquiry  was  that  which  had  to  do  with  the  churches’  own  education, 
the  teaching  and  learning  that  goes  on  in  the  Church  itself.  Here,  attention  focussed  at 
Berlin  upon  a  study  of  the  family,  what  is  happening  to  it  and  in  it  today,  how  acquiescent 
or  resistant  it  may  be  to  new  cultural  pressures,  and  what  difference  that  makes  to  Chris  dan 
education.  The  reason  for  the  concentration  is  obvious.  The  family  in  its  familiar  and  relati¬ 
vely  stable  configuration  has  been  basic  to  the  churches’  educational  strategies  always  and 
everywhere.  If,  as  multiplying  signs  suggest,  serious  and  deep-going  changes  are  occurring 
in  family  structure  and  cohesion  all  over  the  world,  the  Church  must  understand  what  is 
happening  both  for  the  realism  of  its  service  to  the  world  and  the  reality  of  its  own  nurture. 
With  Prof.  R.J.  Goldman’s  advice  and  assistance  ambitious  research  was  plotted  for  the 
Commission,  and  persevered  in  until  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Commission’s  study  were 
met,  and  the  size  and  importance  of  the  field  which  must  yet  be  systematically  reconnoitred 
by  the  Church  was  seen. 

A  larger  part  of  the  Commission’s  attention  to  the  churches’  own  education  was  given 
to  a  far-flung  enquiry  into  the  present  status,  resource,  and  prospects  of  Christian  education, 
development,  nurture.  Under  the  supervision  of  WCCE  general  secretary  Ralph  Mould 
(who  devised  the  wide-ranging  questionnaire  which  was  instrumental  in  shaping  the  confer¬ 
ences),  seventeen  consultations  were  held  in  as  many  parts  of  the  world  — 


Argentina 

Brazil 

France 

Indonesia 

Kenya 


Lebanon 

Mexico 

The  Netherlands 

Nigeria 

Philippines 


The  United  Kingdom 

United  States  (3) 

Uganda 

Uruguay 

West  Germany 


From  these  came  that  information  about  existing  situations  and  those  intimations  for 
the  future  which  are  an  important  part  of  the  Commission’s  ensuing  report  of  findings  and 
recommendations. 


*  Now  available  at  the  Ecumenical  Centre,  and  commended  to  interested  readers  by  the 
JSCE  which  awaits  comment  and  invites  argument. 
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E.  The  Production 


Books: 


Monographs: 


Papers: 


What  Is  Going  On  In  Education 
(working  title;  in  preparation),  T.A.  Gill 
Avenir  de  V Education 

(titre  provisoire;  in  preparation),  J.  Joussellin 

Education  and  the  Nature  of  Man 
ed.,  Paul  Yerghese 

Education  in  a  Christian  Perspective 

van  Peursen,  Dirks,  Bliss 

and  many  others,  still  to  be  collated 


II.  Findings 

(with  their  operational  implications) 


A.  General 

Two  convictions,  born  of  the  study  itself,  confirmed  and  reconfirmed  through  its  whole 
course,  are  basic  and  contextual  to  its  findings  and  recommendations : 

(1)  All  generalisations  in  the  field  of  education  are  questionable;  and  yet 

(2)  All  analyses  of  or  programmes  for  education  based  on  a  less  than  comprehensive 
view  of  the  general  field  must  be  faulted. 

Conscious,  therefore,  of  both  the  necessity  and  the  hazard  in  generalisation  (plus  the 
further  peril  of  distortion  by  summarisation),  the  Commission  reports  its  findings  in  the 
areas  to  which  it  was  directed  by  the  original  terms  of  reference.  Documentation  of  and 
enlargements  on  all  the  following  findings  and  recommendations  will  be  found  in  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  publications  listed  at  the  end  of  this  report. 


B.  First  Term  of  Reference 

To  consider  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith  the  nature  and  function  of  education  in  our 
changing  societies,  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  churches’  responsibility  in  and  for  education; 
to  work  toward  the  formulation  of  a  common  theological  understanding  of  education. 


The  Explosion 

1.  To  World  Councils  already  streched  in  programme,  staff  and  budget  by  a  shaking 
world,  it  is  no  kindness  to  bring  word  of  another  explosion.  Yet  explosion  is  the  gentlest 
word  possible  for  what  was  discovered  happening  in  education  everywhere  today.  The 
Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education  would  defy  its  mandate  if  softer  expression  were 
devised  for  the  comfort  of  its  parent  bodies  —  or  if  it  disguised  the  further  disquieting  discovery 
that  few  churches  yet  give  evidence  of  noting  adequately  either  the  size  and  complexity  or 
the  moral  implications  of  this  abrupt  development. 

2.  The  complexity  of  the  phenomenon  yields  itself  only  to  enquiry.  The  explosion  in 
education  is  seen  then  as  a  part  of  the  more  frequently  recognised  explosions  in  knowledge, 
in  technology,  in  population,  and  in  expectations.  Educational  activities  and  advances,  with 
their  products,  are  obviously  and  directly  and  causally  related  to  those  other  vast  and  sudden 
increments. 

And  just  so  are  those  effects  —  the  explosions  in  the  amount  of  knowledge,  the  technical 
possibilities,  the  size  of  the  population,  and  the  urgency  of  expectations  —  causally  related 
to  continuing  developments  in  education.  Which  education,  it  is  increasingly  recognised, 
must  be  heavily  contributory  to  the  ultimate  resolution  of  those  other  conjoined  crises.  This 
back-and-forth  relationship  is  no  literary  complexity,  either;  it  is  just  one  of  the  intricacies 
of  socio-ethical  thought  and  action. 
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3.  The  brute  size  of  the  phenomenon  forces  itself  on  the  Christian  attention.  *  Whether 
noticed  or  not,  clues  to  the  amount  and  the  rate  of  expansion  in  education  are  in  almost 
everybody’s  experience.  For  major  percentages  of  many  nations’  peoples  are  now  actively 
related  to  education,  and  the  same  graph-line  is  soaring  in  other  countries.  In  more  than  a 
few  national  budgets  education  has  come  to  stand  second  only  to  defence  in  allocations. 
Meeting  the  various  educational  needs  has  created  one  of  the  largest  gross  industries  in  the 
world. 

But  size  of  investment  and  numbers  of  people,  though  a  dramatic  element,  may  be  the 
least  portentous  part  of  the  whole  picture.  There  is  by  now  a  familiar  relentlessness  to  the 
upward  drive  of  most  arithmetic  about  money  or  men.  What  has  more  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  life  —  surely  the  Church’s  concern  —  is  the  always  earlier  beginning  of  systematic  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  new  millions,  and  its  steady  prolongation  not  just  as  degree  work  for  the  few 
(though  even  that  “few”  now  encompasses  millions)  but  as  life-long  “continuing  education” 
for  the  many.  More  of  each  day  is  related  to  every  man’s  education,  and  more  of  each  year 
is  given  to  schooling. 

More;  the  explosion  in  education  has  not  just  torn  holes  in  the  top  of  classroom  statistics. 
Education  has  broken  through  old  technical  limitations  too,  and  is  developing  new  philoso¬ 
phies  appropriate  to  its  new  machinery.  Nor  are  these  developments  as  casual  or  random  as 
they  might  once  have  been.  Planning  plays  a  larger  and  larger  part:  national  planning  as 
central  governments  pay  closer  attention  to  an  enterprise  they  support  and  on  which  they 
depend;  international  planning  as  UNESCO  and  its  allied  organisations  move  deeper  into 
the  field;  professional  planning  as  teachers  unite  continentally  and  intercontinentally  and 
hold  their  great  annual  assemblies  and  circulate  their  numerous  and  frequent  publications. 

Education  has  broken  into  fields  where  for  long  its  approach  was  timid  and  slow. 
Women  at  last  begin  to  get  a  fairer  share  of  the  schooling  available,  even  in  places  where  the 
idea  would  have  been  foreign  if  not  actually  antipathetic  only  yesterday.  Teaching  and 
learning  penetrate  farther  out  into  the  country,  involve  the  scattered  landsmen  more  than 
ever  before.  Whole  new  systems  of  education  are  devised  for  the  emotionally  or  physically 
handicapped,  once  thought  ineducable  or  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  educators.  And  even 
these  often  dramatic  extensions  are  bare  beginnings.  Energetic  here,  laggard  there,  none  has 
reached  more  than  the  fringes  of  a  multitude  still  needful,  hungry,  clamant  for  learning, 
enlargement,  equipping. 

Education  has  broken  out  of  the  schoolroom.  **  Out  of  school  education  as  it  is  called, 
enlists  new  millions  of  adults  everywhere.  Universities  and  Colleges  develop  extension 
programmes  that  bring  systematic  instruction  to  communities  far  from  the  campuses; 
municipal  agencies  support  specialised  classes;  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world  have 
become  the  educators  of  whole  generations  of  young  men,  and  in  much  more  than  military 
matters;  trade  unions,  agricultural  granges,  cooperative,  feature  educational  departments 
which  provide  courses  in  trade  unionism,  agricultural  techniques,  the  cooperative  philoso¬ 
phy,  economics,  welfare,  civic  issues;  business  and  industry  sponsor  short-term  and  refresher 
courses  in  the  technicalities  of  their  particular  production,  in  business  management,  in  human 
relations;  the  YMCA  and  the  YWCA  sustain  wide-ranging  educational  programmes; 
voluntary  associations  proliferate  and  typically  offer  study  courses  and  participation  pro¬ 
grammes  in  the  arts,  health,  literacy,  home-making,  child-rearing,  job-training;  art  galleries, 
museums,  cinema  clubs  are  energetically  educational  in  their  fields;  political  clubs,  men’s 
clubs,  women’s  clubs,  youth  clubs  devise  and  support  educational  programmes. 

And  out-reaching,  out-racing  them  all  are  the  mass  media  —  radio,  television,  the  press, 
records,  popular  culture’s  common  carriers  pressing  on  the  whole  population  their  random, 
incessant  education.***  Some  of  it  is  by  intent  and  design  education,  even  superb  education, 
in  the  most  classic  sense  of  the  word.  But  all  of  it,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  is  educational, 
accomplishing  at  its  own  high  pitch  and  furious  tempo  just  what  all  the  rest  of  the  out  of 


*  See  “The  Astonishing  Arithmetic”  in  the  Commission’s  What  Is  Going  On  In  Education. 

*  *  See  especially  the  Commission’s  U Avenir  de  /’ Education  by  J.  Joussellin,  which  proceeds 
primarily  from  a  more  Latin  experience  and  addresses  itself  especially  to  those  most  familiar 
with  schooling  on  other  than  British,  American  or  German  models,  but  which  contributes 
importantly  to  the  common  picture. 

***  See  the  Uppsala  report  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  special  commission  on 
the  Mass  Media,  in  the  work  of  which  JSCE  staff  members  were  closely  involved. 
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school  programmes  do  in  their  own  way,  at  once  more  leisurely  and  more  laborious :  the  com¬ 
munication  of  data,  the  suggesting  of  values  and  goals,  the  inculcation  of  attitudes  and 
loyalties.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  out  of  school  courses,  this  is  conscious,  intentional,  and 
central  to  the  teaching.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  mass  media,  this  may  be  indirect,  subliminal, 
peripheral.  But  much  is  now  being  learned  by  many  where  the  school  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

The  fact  of  education’s  phenomenal  growth  —  as  apparatus,  as  discipline,  as  occupation 
and  preoccupation,  as  responsibility  and  hope  —  is  incontrovertible.  The  irreversibility  of 
its  further  development  and  enlargement  —  short  of  a  nuclear  holocause  that  would  set  us 
all  to  rooting  and  roaming  again,  savages  in  the  blasted  canyons  of  architecture  become 
geography  —  is  incontestable.  The  churches  must  come  to  new  terms  with  a  cultural  institu¬ 
tion  long  familiar  but  suddenly  novel  in  its  size  and  in  its  dynamism,  and  not  waiting  a  minute 
for  the  churches’  attention,  suggestions,  or  adjustments. 

4.  Nor  may  Christians,  any  more  than  anyone  else,  overlook  the  most  explosive  possibi¬ 
lity  in  the  whole  racing,  expanding  phenomenon  we  have  summarised:  that  is,  its  radical 
questioning  by  many  who  would  contest  with  every  means  available  most  of  the  assumptions 
upon  which  the  development  here  described  depends.  There  are  those  who  would  if  they 
could  —  will  if  they  can  —  explode  this  explosion.  Their  reasons  are  a  revolutionary  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  goals  enunciated  by  most  educators,  distrust  of  the  values  commonly 
invoked,  defiance  of  a  system  which  ever  more  efficiently  instructs  the  new  generation  in 
means  that  they  see  leading  straight  to  inhuman  ends:  unendurable  inequities  among  men, 
intolerable  narrowing  of  human  possibilities,  blasphemous  vulgarisations  of  spirit. 

In  education,  then,  we  meet  in  small  (and  not  so  small,  at  that !)  all  the  great  developments 
of  our  time  which  come  at  us  in  such  confusing,  forbidding  mass  everywhere  else  too :  the 
arrival  of  the  secular  society,  the  take-over  by  technology,  the  wide-spread  revolutionary 
disgust  with  the  way  things  are  going. 


Its  meaning  to  the  churches 

5.  The  size  of  the  phenomenon  described  in  the  last  few  pages  not  only  justifies  but 
requires  the  Church’s  instant  attention.  For  the  Church  is  not  here  simply  to  assign  interests, 
but  to  find  man  and  to  be  found  by  men  where  their  interests  are,  and  there  to  join  in  the 
defence  of  humanity’s  interest.  If  it  were  only  because  so  many  people  are  so  much  involved 
for  so  large  a  part  of  their  lives  in  education  now,  Christians  would  have  to  turn  their  most 
critical  and  constructive  attention  upon  the  phenomenon.  Christianity  is  an  historical  religion, 
which  means,  among  other  things,  that  it  has  to  do  with  what  is  going  on  in  history.  And 
education  is  now  an  enormous  part  of  what  is  going  on.  We  do  not  ask  for  our  important 
old  place  in  education.  We  do  not  demand  a  special  new  place  in  education.  Believing 
what  we  do  about  God,  knowing  what  we  do  about  man,  we  ask  how  we  may  best  serve  a 
development  we  hail. 

6.  But  Christian  interest  in  how  education  happens  and  concern  for  what  goes  on  in 
education  far  antedates  the  current  school  developments.  Teaching,  even  in  its  most  technical 
sense,  is  a  large  part  of  our  scriptures.  Teaching  has  figured  prominently  in  the  congregations, 
even  from  their  earliest,  most  dispersed,  threatened  beginnings.  In  long  stretches  of  history 
the  Church  was  the  major  patron  of  study,  sponsor  of  learning,  custodian  of  education  and 
its  scholarly  products.  Christians  instructed  fellow  members,  built  academies,  founded 
colleges  and  universities,  established  mission  schools,  trained  teachers.  An  enormous 
educational  apparatus,  property  of  the  churches,  spreads  itself  still  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

So  for  the  most  immediately  practical  reasons,  too,  the  churches  must  think  again  about 
education.  Though  many  of  their  schools  have  gone  to  government  control,  the  churches  have 
a  huge  investment  still  in  parish  and  institutional  education,  where  new  conditions  now 
demand  new  decisions.  Governments  today  are  generally  more  regulatory  than  heretofore, 
and  in  some  places  even  confiscatory.  Costs  rise  everywhere,  but  available  church  funds 
cannot  trace  the  same  curve.  Church  schools  that  once  showed  the  way,  suddenly  lag.  Ecu¬ 
menical  developments  question  earlier  denominational  rationales  for  the  existence  of  this  or 
that  institution.  The  most  ordinary  issues  of  efficiency  and  responsibility  as  well  as  the  urgent 
needs  of  persons  of  all  ages  for  guidance,  turn  the  churches’  attention  toward  education. 

7.  But  less  material  issues  are  even  more  substantial  to  Christians.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  schools’  deep  involvement  in  all  the  particularities  of  morality  with  which  Christians  must 
always  be  concerned.  The  problems  of  war  and  peace,  sex  and  family,  race  relations,  social 
goals  and  human  values,  national  development  —  it  is  in  the  schools  where^  the  data  of 
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decision  are  learned  and  analysed  for  these  and  many  other  issues  in  social  and  individual 
ethics. 

The  pervasiveness  of  the  schools’  influence,  the  currency  and  the  factuality  of  their  subject 
matter,  and  the  great  weight  now  given  by  Christian  ethics  to  the  sociological  data  in  framing 
moral  decision  —  all  place  modern  education  in  the  generative  centre  of  Christian  ethical 
analysis  and  prescription.  (See  for  example,  designated  pages  in  the  official  report  of  the 
WCC’s  Church  and  Society  Conference.) 

8.  Even  subtler,  more  sophisticated  issues  in  current  educational  development  will  be 
of  instant  concern  to  informed  Christians.  What,  they  will  ask,  is  the  operating  image  of 
man  in  the  various  influential  educational  philosophies  and  techniques?  The  answers  will 
be  in  the  methods  involved.  Some  will  proceed  as  if  the  student  were  basically  a  machine  to 
be  programmed.  Others  will  approach  him  as  if  he  were  a  mouse  to  be  mazed  or  a  monkey 
to  be  conditioned.  And  then  there  will  be  those  who  see  him  first  as  a  man,  with  monkey, 
mouse  and  machine  aspects  of  course,  but  before  and  below  and  beyond  all  else  a  man 
whose  freedom  must  be  equipped.  * 

And  how  is  the  man  being  educated  related  to  other  men  being  educated  —  and  to  those 
who  are  not?  Do  we  perfect  individuals  or  build  community?  Do  we  improve  separate 
persons  or  enhance  humanity?  Do  we  develop  an  elite  or  cultivate  a  national  resource? 
Do  we  get  in  order  to  have  or  in  order  to  give  ?  Are  men  sealed  units  to  be  filled  and  shined, 
or  are  they  ragged  parts  being  shown  (he  service  way  to  wholeness,  to  each  other?  The 
distinctions  are  artificial.  Few  educators  would  see  them  as  either/ors.  But  emphases  wander, 
and  priorities  here  could  determine  whether  the  world  will  long  maintain  men  learning 
from  each  other,  or  give  over  at  last  to  those  endless,  ruinous  collisions  which  were  troublesome 
enough  in  a  roomier  past  but  could  be  fatal  in  the  densely  packed  future. 

What,  we  ask  again,  are  the  educational  planners’  ambitions  for  the  educational  process 
and  its  product?  Toward  what  do  teachers  look?  Whom  do  they  think  they  are  teaching? 
For  many,  just  now,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  national  developers  are  graduated,  especially 
where  a  developed  nation  is  prerequisite  to  anything  further  than  the  imagination  can  conjure. 
For  others,  especially  where  development  can  now  be  taken  for  granted,  it  is  patriots  we  teach, 
excelling  products  of  educational  systems  aiming  at  excellence,  ready  to  assure  the  nation’s 
security  and  pre-eminence.  And  then  there  are  those  whose  aim  is  men  and  women  prepared 
mentally  and  temperamentally  to  live  in  a  whole  world,  to  be  at  home  in  and  critically 
appreciative  of  many  of  the  intersecting  worlds  of  history  and  culture,  watching  and  waiting 
for  leads  on  the  action  —  sudden  of  gradual  —  which  may  renew  those  worlds  or  change  them, 
open  them  to  all  or  exchange  them. 

Technically,  these  are  issues  of  anthropology  and  eschatology  in  education.  Put  so,  they 
could  hardly  seem  more  immaterial.  Yet  they  are  of  immediate,  inescapable,  compelling 
significance.  And  the  Church’s  careful,  informed,  critical  comment  on  such  issues  will  be 
directed  quite  as  much  by  her  concern  for  the  integrity  of  education  as  for  the  validity  of  her 
own  insights. 

9.  So  there  is  no  escape.  Christians  must  be  alert  to  what  is  going  on  in  education  and 
thoughtful  about  its  implications  for  them.  An  aspect  of  the  human  enterprise  in  which 
they  have  always  been  deeply  involved  and  for  which  they  have  sometimes  been  principally 
responsible,  abruptly  swells  beyond  recognition  and,  what  is  far  more  significant,  is  related 
more  systematically,  compulsorily,  efficiently  than  ever  before  to  the  primary  objects  of 
Christian  attention. 

Massively,  purposefully,  in  the  various  governments’  schools  personalities  are  being 
formed,  values  and  ideals  assigned,  the  whole  shape  of  the  future  decided.  It  is  a  Christian’s 
native  concern  for  the  wholeness  of  the  human  being,  for  the  quality  of  the  common  life,  for 
the  direction  in  which  man  goes  that  turns  him  toward  general  education  now,  and  sets  him 
inside  it,  and  from  there  bids  him  look  again  at  Christian  education,  and  will  not  let  him 
disengage. 

10.  There  is  some  reassuring  evidence  that  the  Church  is  becoming  aware  of  this  explosion 
in  education  and  is  stirring  herself  to  the  new  attitudes  and  activities  necessitated.  The 
Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education  interprets  the  fact  of  its  existence  as  a  positive  pointer 


*  See  the  Commission’s  monograph,  Education  and  the  Nature  of  Man. 
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in  that  direction.  Various  of  the  denominations,  besides  continuing  their  attention  to  the 
education  that  goes  on  in  their  parishes,  are  repositioning  themselves  vis-a-vis  the  education 
supervised  by  and  for  the  community.  The  findings  of  the  1966  Church  and  Society  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Geneva  (in  passages  already  referred  to)  not  only  indicate  an  awareness  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  education  to  all  that  Christians  would  see  happen  in  the  world,  but  exhort  the 
churches  to  more  direct  relations  with  this  influential  element  in  society.  As  will  be  seen  at 
Uppsala,  appeals  to  education  will  be  featured  in  more  reports  of  World  Council  of  Churches 
divisions  and  commissions  than  ever  before,  and  the  prioriiy  given  education  in  those  recom¬ 
mendations  will  be  higher  than  ever  before.  Some  national  and  regional  councils  of  churches 
have  already  related  themselves  programmatically  to  general  education;  higher  education 
gets  especially  close  attention;  church  boards  study  anew  the  problems  and  possibilities  of 
the  educational  institutions  for  which  they  are  responsible,  and  re-examine  their  parish 
programmes  of  education  for  their  relation  to  all  other  education  and  their  relevance  to  the 
common  life. 

And  yet  the  Commission’s  own  experience  cautions  against  too  easy  a  satisfaction  with 
that  progress.  One  of  the  enquiries  (“The  Church’s  responsibility  for  children  in  Government 
schools”  directed  by  Dr.  David  Hunter),  though  pressed  in  33  countries,  could  discover  only 
that  the  Church  was  largely  unaware  of  any  special  responsibility  on  its  part  for  public 
or  general  education.  A  larger  sampling,  other  questions  might  have  located  such  a  concern, 
but  the  evidence  at  hand  suggests  only  that  when  schools  pass  from  church  ownership  much 
Christian  interest  follows  only  as  far  as  the  religious  instruction  which  may  continue  to  be 
countenanced  by  the  government.  In  the  reports  of  the  wide-ranging  Christian  education 
consultations  sponsored  by  the  Commission,  again  it  was  Commissioner  Hunter  who  noted 
their  virtual  exclusion  of  reference  to  any  current  events,  though  some  groups  met  in  highly 
volatile,  even  revolutionary  situations,  and  all  were  surrounded  by  the  social  explosions 
and  emergencies  of  1966-67.  Such  limitations  of  churchly  attention  and  imagination  is  not 
reassuring  to  any  who  know  how  much  of  our  time’s  threat  and  promise  we  must  locate  and 
address  outside  the  Church.  And  though  it  has  been  reassuring  to  see  some  Christian  institu¬ 
tions  begin  the  groping,  chancing  adjustment  to  new  limitations  and  new  demands,  it  is 
still  necessary  to  report  that  few  have  found  a  commanding  new  vision  of  what  the  Christian’s 
educational  responsibility  is  in  this  more  or  less  secular  world. 

11.  Yet,  in  this  matter  encouragement  and  discouragement,  haste  and  hesitation,  good 
signs  and  bad  are  all  irrelevant  to  the  Christian.  For  he  is  not  just  drawn  into  educational 
activity  by  considerations  of  efficiency  or  history  or  even  highest  morality  —  all  of  which  can 
ebb  and  flow.  The  Christian  is  propelled  into  education  by  the  steadiest  profundities  of 
Christian  conviction.  Worshippers  of  the  God  of  all  truth  serve  Him  when  they  search  for 
information,  when  they  excite  and  equip  others  for  the  same  quest,  when  they  pass  on  know¬ 
ledge,  when  they  are  humble  before  facts  and  ambitious  for  their  humane  use.  Study,  learning, 
research,  invention,  these  are  all  part  of  our  off-the-knees  devotion  to  the  God  of  all  truth. 
They  are  also  part  of  the  strategy  for  our  occupation  of  God’s  world,  our  realisation  of  its 
possibilities  for  good,  our  enlargement  of  life  and  service  of  each  other.  * 


C.  Second  Term  of  Reference 

To  make  recommendations  to  the  two  sponsoring  bodies  on  ways  of  assisting  the  churches 
in  the  fulfilment  of  their  responsibilities  in  general  education  and  to  suggest  the  priorities 
to  which  the  organisations  should  address  themselves. 


The  Student 

12.  When  we  have  done  our  best,  education  in  1967  remains  a  phenomenon  immense 
beyond  our  describing,  of  significance  beyond  our  computing  —  and  with  problems  and 
requirements  beyond  our  precise  charting.  In  making  recommendations  for  the  churches’ 
new  address  to  the  whole  field,  therefore,  we  may  do  well  to  begin  with  concern  for  the  student 
around  whom,  to  whom  all  this  is  happening.  The  first  focus  is  personal,  practical,  compas¬ 
sionate,  and  therefore  familiar  to  Christians. 


*  See  the  Commission’s  Education  in  a  Christian  Perspective  (page  227). 
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13.  It  takes  no  stretch  at  all,  obviously,  for  Christians  to  wonder  about  who  is  getting  the 
education.  That  is  concern  moving  in  a  well-practised  arc.  Service  is  our  purpose,  and  we 
know  relief  of  ignorance  is  as  much  a  work  of  charity  as  the  relief  of  sickness,  so  we  are 
after  education  for  any  who  are  denied  it.  Justice  is  our  business,  so  we  must  ask  about  how 
even-handedly  the  opportunities  for  education  are  passed  around. 

Within  any  community,  is  the  same  education  available  to  students  of  every  race,  nation¬ 
ality,  politics,  religion  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Within  any  nation,  are  the  humanity  and  capacity 
and  rights  of  women  taken  as  seriously,  given  the  same  chance  in  school  that  men’s  are? 
If  not,  why  not  ?  Within  any  system  are  the  benefits  of  education  pushed  beyond  the  towns  to 
the  furthermost  human  being,  wondering  and  waiting  in  rural  isolation?  If  not,  why  not? 
Within  any  district,  are  the  newest,  most  healing,  saving  techniques  and  methods  available 
for  the  long  delayed  education  of  the  physically  or  emotionally  handicapped  children  of 
God  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Can  the  nations  who  need  schools  most  right  now  have  what  they 
need  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Are  those  who  could  help  doing  what  they  can  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 
Does  society  use  a  person’s  education,  give  him  a  chance  to  serve  with  what  he  has,  co¬ 
operate  in  his  fulfilment?  If  not,  why  not? 

The  questions  are  programmatic,  not  rhetorical.  They  demand  that  Christians  cooperate 
with  whatever  community  forces  press  for  a  fair  chance  for  all,  or,  in  their  absence  or  dis¬ 
tortion,  to  devise  some.  They  demand  that  the  churches  chide,  cajole,  charge  the  public 
authorities  with  their  manifest  duty  in  these  matters,  and  if  they  fail  there,  to  undertake 
their  own  remedial  action. 

Blue-prints  for  such  action  are  by  now  in  many  churches’  top  drawers  —  at  least  in  their 
leaders’  offices.  Used  in  other  fields,  these  are  plans  for  church  and  community  organisation 
toward  a  desired  but  delayed  social  end.  They  need  not  be  reviewed  here.  Blessedly  some 
Christians  are  developing  real  expertise  in  their  implementation.  What  we  would  do  now 
is  called  the  churches’  attention  to  grave  unevenness  in  a  sweeping  humanitarian  development, 
and  charge  them  to  be  part  of  the  redressing. 

Nor  may  this  attention  be  limited  to  young  students  in  school  rooms,  any  more  than 
education  is  today  limited  to  youths  in  special  buildings.  The  churches  must  become  more 
knowledgeable  in  the  whole  field  of  “out  of  school”  education,  grateful  for  its  service  to  men, 
appreciative  of  the  changes  it  works  in  the  congregation  itself,  accepting  the  criticism  it 
sometimes  makes  (however  obliquely)  on  the  vitality,  importance,  interest  and  method  of 
the  Church’s  own  out  of  school  education.  Competition  between  church  and  community 
in  this  aspect  of  education  is  generally  ruled  out,  though  the  church  must  insist  its  right  to 
criticise  at  the  same  time  it  accepts  criticism.  Oftener,  though,  opportunities  for  cooperation 
with  community  and  national  leaders  and  agencies  will  show  themselves  on  enquiry,  and 
should  be  seized  by  the  churches.  Co-sponsorship  should  be  undertaken  where  feasible, 
with  the  Church  contributing  at  least  its  facilities  and  its  still  barely  tapped  personnel  resour¬ 
ces.  And  where  out  of  school  education  is  limited  or  non-existant,  the  churches  (and  pre¬ 
cedents  are  thick  in  their  history)  should  take  the  initiative  in  devising  such  adjuncts  to  per¬ 
sonal  and  community  and  national  development. 

14.  It  is  not  much  more  of  a  strain  on  familiarity  to  extend  our  concern  from  the  student 
who  is  getting  the  education  to  what  the  student  is  getting  in  his  education.  Especially 
is  this  so  if  our  interest  reaches  mainly  to  the  amount  of  specifically  religious  instruction  the 
government’s  supervisions  of  his  general  education  permit.  The  fact  is  that  only  in  a  minority 
of  countries  do  government  schools  give  encouragement  to  the  inclusion  of  a  religious  element 
in  the  education  they  offer.  So  churches  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  press  for  time  in  the 
school  week  to  give  religious  instruction  at  least  to  Christian  children  through  persons 
equipped  to  give  it. 

In  other  situations,  however,  state  schools  previously  hostile  or  neutral  on  the  subject  may 
become  more  cordial  to  the  idea  of  religious  studies  within  the  curriculum.  Bracketing  these 
places  with  the  communities  where  religious  studies  have  not  been  questioned,  and  adding 
the  increasing  number  of  nations  where  governments  are  deeply  concerned  to  add  a  “moral 
element”  to  the  education  they  control,  the  churches  would  seem  to  be  under  very  heavy 
pressure  to  find  early  agreement  among  themselves  and  connection  with  educational  planners 
to  the  end  that  the  opportunity  thus  opening  for  human  service  may  be  grasped.  Appropriate 
texts  and  teaching  materials  must  be  commissioned,  especially  trained  teachers  must  be 
equipped  and  certified,  so  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  sensitivities  of  the  students  may  be 
quickened  and  their  humane  context  deepened  —  without  costing  them  their  freedom  or  the 
integrity  of  their  personal  choice.  Here  the  reconciling  will  of  God  may  be  using  the  coercive 
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power  of  a  unique  opportunity:  unless  the  churches  can  agree,  can  do  this  together,  it  will 
not  be  done.  The  ecumenical  mandate  is  clear.  The  churches  have  a  chance  to  assist  in  an 
enormous,  complex,  expensive  operation  within  the  education  they  do  not  control,  which 
yet  does  shape  the  whole  people.  But  the  churches  will  have  to  learn  swiftly  how  to  meet 
this  occasion  in  close  concert,  or  they  will  not  meet  it  at  all. 


15.  Where  many  Christians  will  feel  extended,  out  of  their  usual  sphere,  is  in  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  further  conclusion  that  all  this  churchly  concern  for  religious  instruction  and  moral 
education,  right  as  it  may  be,  is  preliminary  to  the  churches’  most  necessary  yet  least  noticed 
relation  to  and  activity  in  modern  education.  They  must  find  (again,  together)  availing  ways 
to  encourage  in  the  government  schools,  which  now  everywhere  dominate  education,  as 
efficient  and  wide-ranging,  as  general  an  education  as  is  practicable.  That  is,  the  churches 
must  be  heard  insisting,  and  acting  to  effect,  the  education  of  students  at  every  level  in  all 
the  main  modes  of  understanding:  the  scientific,  the  mathematical,  the  aesthetic,  the  historical, 
the  religious  and  the  moral.  The  Christian  would  send  students  toward  truth  on  all  these 
routes.  Which  is  not  at  all  to  say  that  each  mode  is  to  be  assigned  a  subject  or  even  a  depart¬ 
ment.  Religious  understanding  can  emerge  in  a  literature  class,  if  teachers,  planners,  curricula 
have  resisted  the  imperialism  of  one  mode,  and  if  students  have  been  made  at  home  in  the 
whole  universe  of  knowledge  and  hospitable  to  complexity  and  surprise.  Then  in  a  religious 
knowledge  class  the  sanctity  of  the  truths  discovered  by  science  can  be  emphasised,  too. 

This  is  obviously  to  enter  upon  the  technicalities  of  educational  philosophy  and  the 
muscularities  of  community  action.  Churches  are  less  practised  in  the  first  than  in  the  second, 
yet  the  first  demands  swift  development  of  a  new  expertise.  When  the  churches  controlled 
Monday-through-Saturday  education,  it  could  all  be  made  to  accord  with  the  Sunday 
education.  Now  that  they  do  not  they  must  find  ways  to  help  assure  the  full  humanity  of 
that  week-day  education  or  the  churches’  Sunday  education  could  sputter  away  into  peevish 
contradictings  of  the  efficient  Monday-through-Saturday  instruction.  * 

So  churches  must  be  brought  together  and  held  together  until  a  broad  consensus  on 
humane  education  is  effected.  Separate  denominational  pronouncements,  no  matter  how 
enlightened,  are  scattered  light-shot  on  the  elephant  hide  of  great  national  school  systems. 
Attacks  from  the  outside  are  hardly  the  way,  anyway.  Christians  are  citizens,  parents,  students ; 
we  do  not  speak  into  education  but  within  education.  Attack  is  probably  not  in  order  in 
any  case;  Christians  know  better  now  than  to  discount  institutions  because  the  Church  no 
longer  owns  them. 

Only  we  do  have  to  educate  our  congregations  to  the  matter  and  the  place  of  their  full 
educational  responsibility.  Single  minded  concentration  on  Christian  education  will  not 
ensure  the  appropriate  education  of  Christians  —  and  Christians  are  concerned  about  more 
than  Christians,  anyway.  The  laity  must  be  weighted  with  their  responsibility  to  be  active 
in  matters  of  educational  policy,  Christians  alert  to  any  threat  to  the  full  human  service 
education  should  be,  informed,  as  averse  to  vigilant  action  as  to  lethargy,  obviously  represent¬ 
ing  a  whole  company  of  the  concerned  and  not  just  one  pulpiteer’s  opinion.  An  important 
part  of  this  reorientation  of  the  congregation  will  be  its  persuasion  that  Christian  education 
itself  is  more  than  religious  knowledge  but  includes  all  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
enlarging  and  fulfilling  of  a  life,  and  with  the  justice  and  freedom  and  peace  of  the  world. 

All  this  will  be  advanced  of  course,  if  theology  will  bring  its  special  help.  But  that  will 
take  from  theology  a  special  effort.  Churches  need  help  from  their  teachers  now  as  they 
try  to  refine  the  Christian  claim  so  it  can  maintain  integrity  while  cooperating  maximally 
with  other  claims  in  the  schools’  service  of  humanity.  It  would  be  a  real  boon  if 
theology  could  define  more  luminously  for  us  all  “the  human”  to  which  it  currently  so 
energetically  directs  us  —  which  we  dare  ask,  knowing  this  to  be  a  service  theology  now 
owes  itself,  too. 


16.  The  most  novel  of  all  these  recommendations  about  the  student  comes  in  connection 
with  certain  recent  discoveries  about  learning  which  could  recall  the  churches  to  their  most 
ancient  expertise.  Our  concern  is  not  just  for  who  is  educated,  or  what  he  is  taught,  but  must 


*  This  is  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  increasingly  churches  are  using  out  of  school  or 
worktime  or  weekdays  for  various  forms  of  church  groups  and  education. 
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extend  to  how  ready  the  student  is  (and  we  speak  here  of  capacity  even  more  than  of  motivat¬ 
ion)  to  get  what  is  available  in  the  school  and  what  can  be  done  about  that  readiness  or 
resistance. 

The  Commission  reports  what  educational  and  psychological  enquiry  increasingly  docu¬ 
ments:  a  terrible  social  determinism,  an  educational  double  predestination  enormously 
complicating  not  just  educational  procedures  but  the  child’s  own  chance  at  full  humanity. 
Apparently  the  limits  of  what  a  child  will  get  from  whatever  education  is  offered  him  are 
often  settled  long  before  he  hears  his  first  school  bell.  The  sheer  chance  of  his  early  voca¬ 
bulary  development,  the  number  of  words  he  knows  by  a  certain  infant  age,  determines  then 
how  much  or  how  little  of  education  will  be  really  available  to  him  however  lavishly  its 
offerings  surround  him  for  however  many  decades  thereafter.  So  too,  it  is  now  known  that  the 
family  atmosphere  and  culture  in  which  the  child  spends  his  earliest  years  so  extends  or  so 
limits  his  comprehension,  so  encourages  or  so  inhibits  his  grasp,  that  he  is  predetemined  not 
just  in  how  much  or  how  fast  he  will  learn,  but  in  what  he  can  learn  at  all.  Similarly,  in 
school  itself  it  develops  that  the  attitude  of  a  student’s  peer  group  is  a  major  determinant 
in  his  educational  progress. 

All  these,  obviously,  lie  in  areas  long  inhabited  by  the  Church:  infants,  families,  youth 
groups.  Our  long  experience  should  be  an  instant  offering.  But  the  matter  is  new,  the  remedial 
ways  are  still  experimental,  the  technicalities  are  foreign.  Still,  though  met  in  unfamiliar  terms 
the  issues  is  the  churches’  historic  one:  freedom.  Thus  we  fight  for  the  child’s  freedom  to 
enter  the  other  freedoms.  We  will  not  win  that  alone,  but  together  we  must  try:  stimulating 
action  where  it  has  not  begun,  cooperating  where  and  when  it  is  in  course,  initiating  our 
own  when  necessary. 

Teachers 

17.  Teachers,  too,  are  the  churches’  concern.  And  once  again,  Christian  decision  and 
action  here  will  range  from  the  familiar  to  the  highly  novel.  For  the  teacher’s  role  is  changing 
along  with  society,  and  with  the  growing  importance  of  education  in  personal,  social,  economic, 
national  and  international  life.  No  description  of  the  teacher  today  comes  even  close  to  the 
facts  if  it  does  not  show  him  as  (1)  an  instructor,  imparting  knowledge  and  skills;  (2)  one 
whose  very  presence  helps  make  learning  happen;  (3)  potentially  an  educational  thinker  and 
reformer ;  (4)  a  human  being,  a  whole  person  living  a  life  of  human  relationships  both  in  the 
school  and  outside  it. 

It  is  this  professional  person  to  whom  the  Church  looks  for  much  of  the  service  education 
can  render  man,  and  it  is  its  own  relation  to  this  professional  person  which  the  Church  must 
ponder  all  over  again.  That  the  Church  should  study  its  own  practices  in  regard  to  the 
teachers  its  own  educational  institutions  hire  should  go  without  saying.  It  is  less  certain, 
however,  that  all  churches  have  understood  that  the  Church  which  claims  to  see  best  the 
ultimate  justification  for  education  and  to  care  most  for  persons,  should  never  be  satisfied 
with  adequacy,  should  pay  higher  wages,  provide  better  conditions  for  her  teachers  than  do 
other  agencies.  Beyond  which,  of  course,  churches  will  regard  teachers  in  the  congregation 
first  of  all  as  wondering,  needful,  expectant  persons  —  and  not  first  as  free  help  for  the 
Sunday  School. 

18.  However,  since  the  state  is  already  the  main  provider  of  education  and  can  only  be 
ever  more  heavily  committed  to  it,  the  Church  must  go  beyond  such  reflection,  valid  any  time. 
Generalisations  on  the  new  situation  are  impossible.  As  noted,  many  schools  are  still  owned 
by  churches:  even  so,  they  are  apparently  a  dwindling  minority.  Other  schools  have  been 
taken  over  by  a  state  but  left  under  the  supervision  of  a  church;  yet  other  church  schools 
have  been  taken  over  by  a  government  now  hostile  to  the  Church ;  and  many  schools  around 
the  world  never  have  had  church  connection.  Teachers  work  in  them  all,  and  deserve  the 
churches’  attention.  The  best  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  venture  certain  caveats  and  encourage¬ 
ments  based  on  experience  so  far. 

There  is,  for  instance,  disturbing  evidence  that  unless  they  are  given  compensatory 
support,  teachers  trained  in  Christian  institutions  do  not  necessarily  become  effective 
Christian  teachers  in  schools  run  by  indifferent  or  hostile  governments.  It  is  as  clear,  too,  that 
teachers  who  are  committed  to  their  Christian  faith  and  who  are  conscientious  witnesses  to 
it  in  communitites  friendly  to  the  Church,  can  and  have  obscured  their  Christian  identity 
and  forsworn  any  common  spirit  with  other  Christians  when  their  schools  were  transferred  to 
unfriendly  government  sponsorship.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  churches  everywhere,  and 
immediately,  cultivate  closer  connections  with  teachers,  and  that  especially  where  institutional 
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change  is  in  the  air  the  consequences  of  such  change  be  faced  together  before  the  fact,  and 
that  anticipatory  structures  or  actions  be  devised  which  may  preserve  a  teacher’s  religious 
integrity,  and  make  available  to  the  school  the  benefits  of  his  Christian  commitment  after  the 
fact. 

19.  In  any  case,  and  whoever  owns  the  schools,  the  churches  should  give  understanding 
support  to  teachers  and  assist  them  in  attaining  adequate  recognition  and  a  fair  hearing  in 
society.  Especially  will  this  be  in  order  if  teachers,  at  one  with  the  Church  in  its  concern  for 
truth,  justice  and  freedom,  risk  the  unpopular  opinion,  bare  the  embarrassing  fact,  challenge 
the  taken-for-granted.  Then  the  churches  in  faithfulness  to  their  own  lights  must  stand  with 
the  teachers.  But  not  just  in  crisis.  Local  churches  should  make  more  links  with  teachers 
now,  and  not  just  Christian  teachers.  Councils  of  churches  (regional,  national  —  and  worlds 
should  develop  relationships  with  teacher  organisations  both  national  and  international,  and 
with  appropriate  elements  in  the  several  governments. 

And  nervous  Christian  congregations  must  be  taught  to  sustain  the  inviolability  of  any 
teacher’s  conscience. 

20.  The  churches  may  have  a  special  role  to  play  in  the  current  debate  about  the  teacher’s 
professionalism.  They  can  insist  to  the  community,  for  instance,  that  the  development  of  the 
professional  status  of  teachers  is  a  necessary  and  right  accompaniment  of  the  developing 
role  of  education  in  society;  that  the  community’s  own  interest  in  educational  “standards” 
is  to  be  translated  as  an  interest  in  the  people  chosen  to  teach,  the  training  given  them,  the 
working  conditions  provided  them,  and  the  expectations  from  them;  that  teachers  therefore 
are  to  be  sustained  in  their  efforts  after  better  training,  improved  conditions,  just  remunera¬ 
tion,  and  a  status  in  the  community  commensurate  with  what  the  community  expects  of  them. 

All  of  this  the  churches,  with  their  long-time  access  to  the  citizenry,  may  interpret  to 
parents  and  voters  better  than  the  teachers  themselves  or  their  relatively  new  organisations. 
UNESCO  and  the  International  Labour  Organisation  may  convene  a  great  international 
conference  on  the  “status  of  teachers,”*  which  assembly  produces  146  demands  of  teachers 
on  society.  But  who  better  or  more  broadly  than  the  churches  could  relay  and  explicate 
those  findings  to  the  people,  interpreting  them  in  their  relation  both  to  the  person  of  the 
teacher  and  the  quality  of  his  service  to  society. 

And  who  better  than  the  churches,  or  with  more  personal  knowledge  of  that  of  which  they 
speak,  can  caution  the  teacher  that  an  over-emphasis  on  his  rights  and  an  over-insistent 
reduction  of  his  responsibility  to  a  series  of  itemised  duties  will  in  the  long  run  impair  his 
effectiveness  as  a  teacher  and  deprive  him  of  some  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  in  the  teacher’s 
life  and  work.  Just  because  education  is  in  such  costly  ascendancy,  society  may  not  now 
dump  all  its  left-over  problems  on  the  teacher.  But  neither  should  the  teacher  bound  his 
professionalism  too  closely.  His  profession  is  a  part  of  his  humanity  and  so  walks  out  of  the 
classroom  with  him. 

Once  more,  let  churches  and  teachers  and  teachers’  organisations  find  each  other  and 
settle  into  cooperation  and  significant  debate. 

21.  The  extension  of  education  to  cover  so  much  of  the  life  of  children  and  youths  and 
the  pervasiveness  of  the  educational  influence  forces  forward  the  question  of  a  code  of  ethics 
for  teachers.  Physicians,  whh  less  regular  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  young  person’s 
life  than  almost  any  teacher  now  has,  are  yet  braced  by  their  ancient  Hypocratic  Oath. 
Oaths  may  not  be  in  vogue  currently,  but  declarations  of  aim  and  statements  of  moral 
ambition  are  never  out  of  season.  The  churches  should  not,  of  course,  visit  such  a  profes¬ 
sional  ethic  upon  teachers.  Teachers  themselves  must  conceive  and  implement  such.  But 
the  churches  should  facilitate  the  discussion  on  the  way,  provide  opportunities  for  the  con¬ 
sideration,  encourage  those  who  head  into  what  will  be  a  long  tangle  before  the  clearing,  act 
in  advisory  capacity  if  invited  —  and  as  willingly  endorse  the  surely  listed  restraints  on 
proselytising  by  their  own  members  as  acclaim  the  freedom  of  conscience  just  as  surely 
certified  for  them. 

22.  Considering  the  responsibility  for  humanity  and  history  now  devolving  upon  the 
schools,  churches  will  encourage  many  of  the  brightest  and  most  imaginative  youths  with 
whom  they  have  any  influence  to  become  teachers.  This  will  best  be  done  not  by  puffing  up 
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the  “vocation,”  or  romanticising  the  mission,  but,  by  our  theologians’  leave  and  with  their 
help,  by  positioning  the  teaching  job  as  centrally  as  it  clearly  is  in  a  history  that  matters. 
Teaching  will  make  its  own  appeal  felt  when  its  obviously  crucial  importance  to  the  direction 
and  the  quality  of  life  is  seen  together  with  the  significance  of  living.  Bright,  imaginative 
people  will  know  teaching  is  a  worthwhile  part  of  the  human  enterprise  when  they  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  human  enterprise  is  worthwhile.  The  Church’s  business  is  with  those  italics. 
Let  her  theology  direct  itself  there. 

Institutions 

23.  Students  and  teachers  meet  in  institutions,  some  of  which  are  owned  by  the  churches. 
How  the  churches’  institutions  of  education  shall  be  related  to  the  new  developments  in 
general  education  so  that  a  continuing  Christian  service  may  be  rendered  and  the  common 
weal  benefited  is  a  matter  of  the  Commission’s  continuing  research.  Enquiry  proceeds  carefully 
in  full  knowledge  both  of  the  difficulties  and  the  delicacies  involved.  Present  reporting  is 
therefore  directional  and  tentative. 

24.  It  has  been  possible  from  the  beginning  of  the  enquiry,  however,  to  observe  that  no 
comment  on  or  recommendation  for  the  future  of  Christian  institutions  is  trustworthy 
which  omits  full  credit  for  what  Christian  institutions  have  done  or  are  doing.  Perfection  is 
not  claimed  for  them,  even  excellence  has  only  occasionally  been  in  their  grasp,  but  the  story 
of  their  service  is  alive  and  is  a  leaven  in  persons  and  nations  today. 

25.  It  has  been  just  as  possible  from  the  beginning  of  the  study  to  observe  that  no  comment 
or  recommendation  is  reliable  which  overlooks  the  possibility  that  church  ownership  of  many 
of  its  educational  institutions  may  not  be  much  longer  in  view.  Policies  promised  on  such 
ownership  are  eligible  for  immediate  review. 

26.  This  latter  observation  is  not  just  another  reference  to  the  already  abundantly  noted 
tendency  of  national  governments  to  pre-empt  the  general  education  field.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  there  has  been  a  wide-spread  taking  over  of  church  schools,  either  by  expropriation, 
purchase,  or  the  close  supervision  which  leaves  a  school  in  church  ownership  but  brings  it 
under  government  direction.  That  is  only  part  of  the  diminishing  picture  however. 

There  should  be  no  reluctance  about  admitting  the  institution’s  own  problems.  Christian 
educational  institutions  are  now  up  against  just  what  all  other  educational  institutions  are: 
radical  adjustment  to  radically  new  circumstances.  The  pressures  are  felt  not  just  on  relatively 
new  institutions  in  developing  countries,  but  on  the  oldest,  best  established  institutions  in  the 
wealthiest  countries.  Problems  of  size,  curriculum,  staff,  budget,  are  indiscriminate  and 
ubiquitous. 

In  the  West,  for  instance,  some  of  the  most  prestigious  private  institutions  of  education 
have  latterly  begun  deficit  financing.  National  governments,  directly  and  indirectly,  influence 
their  offering.  Mergers,  amalgamations,  “clusters”,  cooperative  efforts  between  schools  are 
suddenly  the  order  of  the  day,  even  when  they  involve  profound  changes  in  the  historic 
character  of  some  of  the  institutions  and  considerable  geographic  dislocation.  Both  old  and 
new  universities  break  with  famous  traditional  patterns,  and  long-established  secondary 
curricula  are  abruptly  in  flux.  In  many  of  their  problems  the  churches’  educational  institutions 
are  at  one  with  the  whole  educational  world. 

27.  Christian  educational  institutions,  however,  and  especially  in  the  developing  countries, 
add  to  these  shared  problems  some  which  are  distinctively  their  own.  They  may  have,  for 
instance,  even  less  money  than  other  private  institutions  elsewhere.  Governments  frequently 
make  up  the  substantial  difference  between  income  and  costs  of  a  church-owned  institution, 
but  when  that  governement  support,  (with  attendant  government  supervision)  reaches  a  very 
high  percentage  of  the  total  budget,  the  distinctive  significance  of  the  institution’s  church 
connection  can  become  shadowy  in  the  extreme. 

Such  educational  institutions  also  work  under  the  handicap  of  having  very  scattered, 
distant  elements  in  their  ownership.  Directed  from  the  campus  and  from  a  metropolitan 
office  oceans  and  continents  away,  no  wonder  some  schools  falter.  Nor  is  the  obvious  and 
simple  (and  sometimes  readily  accorded)  solution  of  transferring  schools  from  mission  board 
responsibility  to  local  churches  always  the  answer.  For  not  only  does  the  local  church  find 
it  impossible  to  underwrite  the  whole  operation,  and  so  falls  back  again  on  imported  funds 
and  personnel,  but  it  is  also  unfortunately  the  case  that  local  leaderships  previously  uncalled 
on  for  a  world  vision,  may  exploit  the  institution  more  for  its  local  personal  power  and 
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prestige  than  for  the  contribution  it  should  be  making  to  the  nation’s  development.  In  such 
cases,  no  matter  how  much  money  is  introduced  from  abroad,  the  possibility  of  the  institutions’ 
proceeding  in  time  to  the  radical  innovations  required  now  is  slim  indeed. 

A  further  complication  is  the  continuing  uncertainty  about  what  will  happen  in  church/ 
state  relations,  especially  as  regards  schools,  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  At  very  least  it 
can  be  observed  at  this  stage  that  in  both  developed  and  developing  countries  the  distinction 
between  government  and  private  educational  institutions  is  being  increasingly  blurred. 
Private  institutions  become  more  and  more  dependent  on  government  grants;  government 
institutions  seek  private  financial  support.  That  double  development  sets  in  more  ordinary 
context  the  continuing  integration  of  church  schools  with  the  national  system,  and  permits, 
it  is  hoped,  enthusiasm  for  the  larger  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  their  participation  in  the 
totality  of  national  development. 

28.  But  most  limiting  and  troublesome  of  all  to  the  Church’s  educational  institutions 
is  the  lack  of  any  commanding  new  vision  of  what  they  might  be  and  do.  The  responsible 
leaders  of  both  church  and  school  have  begun  to  sense  the  urgent  need  for  a  fresh  articulation 
of  “a  goal  or  constellation  of  goals  which  are  cogent  and  compelling”  in  each  national  and 
ecclesiastical  setting.  It  is  altogether  likely,  therefore,  that  when  the  Joint  Study  Commission 
on  Education’s  review  of  existing  institutional  studies  is  complete,  the  most  important 
recommendations  will  have  to  do  with  the  necessity  for  consultative  arrival  at  ecumenical 
consensus  on  such  institutional  goals,  with  the  by  now  almost  ritual  appeal  to  the  theologians 
to  join  the  consultations.  And  with  the  further  recommendation  that  selective  appropriation 
of  moneys  and  personnel  thereafter  be  clearly  directed  to  the  realisation  of  agreed  quality 
objectives,  whether  they  be  local  expansions  of  that  technical  education  which  has  often  been 
slighted  in  science-shy  schools  of  the  Church  where  the  emphasised  humanities  offered  more 
congenial  context  for  evangelism  (and  cost  less  too!),  or  whether  they  be  teacher  training 
and  teacher  reinforcement,  or  whether  they  be  special  attention  to  those  handicapped  one 
way  or  another  in  their  education,  or  whether  they  be  selective  contributions  to  higher 
education. 

29.  Without  pre-figuring  conclusions,  it  may  be  hoped  already  that  the  important  agree¬ 
ments  will  preclude  either  a  relieved,  premature  abandoning  of  expensive  institutions  to 
the  growing  state  apparatus,  or  a  spiteful  rearguard  fight  against  the  government’s  assumption 
of  authority,  but  shall  instead  encourage  now  that  selectivity,  improvement,  maintenance  of 
standard  and  stirring  of  spirit  which  will  make  the  churches’  institutions  first-class  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  quality  of  life  in  their  nations,  whoever  finally  comes  to  hold  title  to  the  school. 

D.  Third  Term  of  Reference 

To  make  sample  studies  of  the  present  practices  of  the  churches  in  the  nurture  and  training 
of  their  members;  to  ascertain  what  are  the  most  pressing  needs  and  to  suggest  how  the  two 
organisations  might  be  of  assistance  to  the  churches  in  developing  new  lines  of  approach 
to  this  task. 

30.  The  same  kind  of  consideration  which  inhibits  generalisation  in  the  field  of  general 
education,  especially  qualifies  any  simple  summary  in  the  field  of  Christian  education.  For 
added  to  all  the  differences  of  tradition,  confession,  and  ecclesiastical  organisation  (see 
“The  Records  and  Reports  of  the  Christian  Nurture  Consultations”,  edited  by  Ralph  Mould). 
The  world-wide  consultations  convened  by  the  Joint  Study  Commission,  involving  as  they 
did  more  than  300  persons  actively  at  work  in  different  branches  of  the  teaching  ministry  of 
the  churches  (including  national  executives  of  boards  and  councils,  local  teachers,  area 
secretaries,  youth  and  student  workers,  lay  academic  staff,  etc.)  did  nothing  to  encourage 
generalisation!  Yet  from  their  deliberations,  coming  through  their  diversities  of  situation, 
experience  and  utterance,  certain  congruences  are  observable.  The  first  of  these  is  the  whole 
matter  of  this  paragraph:  in  Christian  education  no  local  histories  are  parallel,  no  expectations 
precisely  coincide,  and  thus  no  one  pattern  can  be  coercive  on  any  other. 

31.  Even  so,  it  is  hard  not  to  note  a  certain  uneasiness  among  many  of  the  consultants, 
from  many  different  milieus  and  backgrounds,  when  confronted  with  the  explosive  develop¬ 
ments  in  general  education  with  which  earlier  parts  of  this  report  are  so  largely  concerned. 
To  those  expansions  some  Christian  educators’  reactions  might  almost  be  called  defensive. 
For  coupled  with  the  broad  recognition  given  the  dynamism  of  government  sponsored 
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education,  there  is  the  equally  widespread  observation  that  the  Christian  education  which 
may  have  sufficed  (did  it  ?  asked  a  Commissioner)  in  the  past  is  not  effective  today.  It  is  in 
fact  the  agreement  on  this  negative  conviction  which  may  give  the  most  positive  hope  for  the 
future:  Christian  educators  are  giving  themselves  and  their  work  to  self-criticism  and  to  some 
of  the  experimentation  toward  which  men  are  only  sometimes  nerved  by  dissatisfaction. 
That  self-criticism  and  experimentation  are  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted  or  under¬ 
valued.  The  education  of  Christians  must  involve  a  good  many  more  churchmen  than  the 
professional  Christian  educator.  If  our  parish  education  falters  that  is  not  at  all  a  judgment 
or  just  one  part  of  the  churches’  ministry.  Yet  the  Christian  educators  seem  little  interested 
in  apportioning  blame  —  if  blame  is  appropriate  at  all.  They  criticise  their  own  performance 
and  set  themselves  to  its  improvement.  If  their  repertoire  of  pedagogic  possibilities  has 
come  to  seem  unhappily  limited  in  comparison  to  the  always  proliferating  possibilities  in 
general  education,  that  too  is  now  noted  and  a  promising  stretching  can  be  anticipated. 

32.  New  programmes,  new  strategies,  new  services  are  tried  everywhere  Yet,  typically, 
the  consultants  reported  no  great  satisfaction  with  their  own  early  results.  The  new  regional 
curriculum  accomplishments,  for  example,  got  mixed  reviews  from  some  of  those  closest  to 
them.  There  are  those  who  think  them  to  be  truly  indigenous,  which  is  their  whole  reason  for 
being.  Others  regard  them  as  tardy  importations  of  materials  which  have  already  had  their 
day  in  the  country  of  origin.  New  courses  on  freedom  and  nation  building  in  Africa,  a  new 
curricular  approach  to  the  semiliterates  in  Latin  America,  the  use  of  group  process  and  human 
relations  training  in  Uganda,  Japan,  Australia,  Canada  and  the  United  States  —  all  these  are 
beginnings  of  promise,  but  all  these  are  still  too  new  and  too  local  to  indicate  trends.  That 
so  many  of  the  new  efforts  proceed  this  time  under  national  and  regional  banners  is,  however, 
the  biggest  novelty  of  all,  and  perhaps  the  principal  accomplishment  to  date  —  a  major  one. 

In  spite  of  which,  there  is  still  too  little  interrelated,  ecumenical  scouting  for  innovative 
approaches  to  the  Church’s  educational  responsibility  in  our  time.  The  communions  and 
denominations  are  apparently  not  yet  impressed  enough  with  the  need  for  such  invention 
in  common  to  relinquish  their  traditional  reliance  on  separate  strategies.  We  urge  therefore 
that  under  appropriate  world  sponsorships  an  ecumenical  educational  planning  programme 
be  initiated  for  and  with  the  churches  who  will  there  be  summoned  to  work  out  concurrence 
on  educational  goals  and  objectives  which  are  sound  theologically,  educationally,  ecumenically, 
and  are  socially  relevant.  Such  planning  should  be  regular,  systematic,  and  very  long-term, 
involving  the  most  expert  and  professional  participants  available.  Rightly  construed,  such 
a  panel  will  be  exactly  as  important  to  the  educational  enterprise  of  the  churches  as  is  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  the  ecumenical  endeavour  of  the  churches. 

A  necessary  corollary  to  the  last  recommendation  will  be  the  provision  —  again,  under 
appropriate  world  sponsorship  —  for  continuous  study  and  evaluation  of  the  implementation 
and  results  of  programmes  directed  towards  the  ecumenically  conceived  goals  and  objectives. 
Such  critical  research  will  serve  both  the  churches  involved  and  the  long-range  ecumenical 
planning  process. 

33.  Although  no  country  is  without  some  leaders  of  merit,  the  people  responsible  for 
education  in  the  churches  of  all  countries  say  that  their  single  greatest  need  is  for  further 
development  of  these  persons  and  of  many  more  qualified  leaders  at  all  levels  of  church  life. 
With  this  we  concur.  In  some  places  imaginative  approaches  to  the  development  of  such 
top  leaders  of  leaders  (and  of  first-rung  leaders,  too)  have  already  been  made,  forcibly  and 
availingly ;  but  a  feasible  plan  for  the  concerted  development  of  leaders  at  every  level  is  still 
in  the  drafting  stage,  with  funding  and  implementing  yet  to  come.  In  industry  and  commerce 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  very  large  sums  be  spent  on  leadership  development,  and  master- 
plans  abound.  But  most  churches  (often  slow  to  fund  adequately  even  the  schools  where  their 
clergy  are  trained)  have  not  begun  to  take  with  comparable  seriousness  the  need,  the  funda¬ 
mental  need,  for  lay  and  educational  leadership  training. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  in  company  with  national  and  regional  councils,  act  jointly  to  facilitate 
the  training  of  leaders  and  teachers  in  the  local  congregations,  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  training  of  the  local  minister  or  priest  for  his  special  responsibility,  and  using  where 
appropriate  techniques  drawn  from  secular  education:  (1)  the  sensitivity  or  group-relations 
training  which  is  gaining  increasing  acceptance  in  other  disciplines;  (2)  that  technically 
facilitated  demonstration/observation/evaluation  study  of  classroom  techniques  which  by  its 
close  look  into  educational  methodology  may  show  the  way  to  increased  educational  effective- 
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ness;  (3)  supervised  field  work  in  Christian  education  for  ministerial  students,  plus  in-service 
training  and  continuing  education  for  all  involved  in  the  churches’  teaching. 

34.  Although  a  case  could  be  made  by  the  various  age  group  specialists  for  bringing 
major  parts  of  the  churches’  attention  and  resources  to  bear  on  almost  any  life-stage  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  —  and  from  time  to  time  the  cases  have  all  been  made  —  in  the  years  of 
the  Commission’s  work  it  was  clear  that  the  younger  teenagers  of  the  world  most  warrant 
special  attention  now. 

So  again  we  recommend  that  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  use  their  combined  resources  and  their  good  offices  to  turn  society’s  and 
the  churches’  most  sympathetic  attention  to  the  demands,  the  needs,  and  the  promise  of  these 
particular  youths,  maturing  now  so  rapidly,  often  alienated,  critical  to  rebellious  —  yet 
disconcertingly  honest,  strangely  hopeful,  and  still  themselves  the  future. 

35.  Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  when  it  turns  to  the  youngt  eenagers  (as  when 
it  turns  to  any  of  our  discerning  contemporaries)  the  Church  does  not  certify  the  earnestness 
or  its  significance  by  coaxing  or  flattering  or  entertaining  —  or  even  by  “involving”  first  of 
all  in  its  own  life  —  the  men  to  whom  it  would  appeal.  Instead  the  Church  makes  its  address 
best  now  by  being  met  where  it  is  critically,  remedially  active  in  all  that  matters  today  in 
society,  history,  life. 

It  would  have  been  encouraging  to  have  heard  that  note  sounded  with  richer,  fuller  orches¬ 
tration  than  it  was  accorded  in  the  consultation  reports.  Instead,  as  professional  Christian 
educators  themselves  first  observed,  those  reports  as  they  stand  seem  to  chronicle  a  divorce 
between  the  churches’  proclaimed  purposes  in  the  world  and  their  education  programmes. 
If,  as  we  claim,  Christians  are  to  regard  and  comport  themselves  as  God’s  men  in  the  world. 
His  servants  of  His  people  in  His  history,  agents  of  reconciliation  in  society,  then  on  the 
evidence  of  the  Christian  nurture  consultations  alone  the  churches’  classrooms  have  not  all 
heard  the  churches’  best  teachers.  Other  contacts  with  Christian  educators  (including  many 
of  those  involved  in  the  consultations)  forbid  so  dolorous  a  conclusion.  Yet  we  can  only 
report  here  that  the  primary  concerns  of  too  many  of  the  consultations,  as  revealed  by  their 
own  minutes,  were  private  spiritual  development,  church  faithfulness,  and  the  nurture  of 
personal  character.  There  was  a  troublingly  general  unconcern  for  the  equipping  of  Christians 
for  their  responsible  participation  in  human  society.  Though,  as  observed  above,  it  is  clear 
that  in  their  doctrine  many  if  not  most  Christian  educators  would  stand  for  a  more  careful 
balance  between  personal  nurture  and  preparation  for  public  involvement,  it  is  for  educators 
themselves  to  weigh  the  evidence  of  the  formally  elic:ted  response  against  the  unguarded 
utterance. 

36.  Anyway,  the  situation  justifies  still  another  appeal  to  ihe  theologians  of  the  churches. 
Christian  education,  like  every  other  element  of  the  Church,  proceeds  now  knowing  only  thac 
there  is  not  even  an  approximation  of  consensus  in  either  theology  or  ethic^.  It  is,  happily, 
impossible  for  a  Commission  to  make  a  motion  that  such  a  concensus  be  established  —  or 
even  to  recommend  an  approximation.  But  it  is  possible  to  urge  the  closer  correspondence 
between  the  disciplines.  Theology,  which  for  so  long  rebuked  Christian  education  because  it 
was  not  attentive  enough  to  the  doctrinal  teachers,  might  itself  be  instructed  by  acquaintance 
now  with  the  disarray  which  ensues  in  the  life  of  the  Church  when  chaos  engulfs  its  basic 
teaching  (the  closest  listeners  now  must  be  the  most  confused).  And  specialists  in  Christian 
education,  some  of  whom  may  weary  of  just  specialising  some  more,  may  be  buoyed  up  by  the 
insight  and  suggestion  of  theologians  who  are  not  professional  educators  but  who  share 
Christian  profession  nonetheless  —  and  whose  discipline  is  validated  only  by  those  taught. 

All  the  pedagogic  experimentation  in  the  world  will  not  by  itself  whirl  Christian  education 
onto  a  higher  level  of  service  That  will  come  with  a  renewed  general  understanding  of  what 
the  Christian  faith  is,  what  the  congregation  is  and  is  for.  what  worship  is  and  how  much  more 
of  life  is  in  it  than  we  remembered,  what  Christian  education  is  and  how  much  more  of  both 
parish  and  community  doing  is  in  it  than  we  once  were  taught. 

III.  Structural  Recommendations 

37.  The  urgency  of  common  Christian  analysis  of  the  new  situation  in  education,  reflection 
on  iis  possibilities,  agreement  on  attitudes,  and  invention  of  strategies  could  not  possibly  be 
overstated.  This  is  by  no  means  to  bewail  the  recent  extraordinary  developments  in  education. 
By  the  fact  of  this  Commission’s  existence,  by  the  matter  of  this  report,  it  should  be  clear 
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that  Christians  hail  much  of  the  change.  But  Christians  must  recognise  too  the  question  put 
to  all  their  educational  activity  —  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it  —  by  the  sweeping  accelerations 
and  enlargements  in  education.  They  are  not  questions  that  can  ever  again  be  answered  paro¬ 
chially,  denominationally,  nationally  —  or  even  departmentally.  Separate  local  attacks  on 
the  highly  technical,  worldwide  phenomenon  will  be  temporising,  trivial,  at  best  a  foolish 
waste  of  time  and  money,  at  worst  an  obstruction  to  the  expensive,  technically  informed, 
imaginatively  inspired  combined  effort  that  might  alone  find  ways  while  there  is  time. 

The  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education  therefore  recommends: 

a.  That  the  responsibilities  assigned  the  JSCE  for  a  term  now  find  permanent  lodging 
in  the  parent  bodies,  and  that  basic  Council  structure  be  accommodated  to  meet  the 
continuing  needs  established  by  this  study. 

b.  That  since  those  needs  are  of  a  magnitude  which  defies  denominational  remedies  alone 
and,  in  an  ecumenical  age  shame  any  long  continuation  of  such  unilateral  approaches, 
the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  take 
action  with  deliberate  speed  to  unite  their  organisations,  including  their  structures  and 
their  programmes. 

c.  That  looking  toward  such  integration  but  not  predetermining  the  form  it  shall  take, 
the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  be  invited  immediately  to  appoint  five 
representatives  to  be  full  members  of  the  Divisional  Committee  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches’  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  (with  which  the  WCCE  has  long  been 
closely  associated),  taking  part  in  all  its  deliberations  and  helping  shape  all  its  decisions. 
It  is  assumed  that  staff  members  of  the  two  bodies  would  cooperate  in  the  carrying 
out  of  determined  programmes. 

d.  That  the  two  parent  bodies  should  consider  the  early  creation  of  a  permanent  ecume¬ 
nical  Commission  on  education,  separately  funded.  The  terms  of  reference,  appointing 
bodies,  and  institutional  positioning  of  the  Commission  should  be  decided  by  joint 
consultation.  The  JSCE,  assuming  that  study  and  research  should  be  the  Commission’s 
main  functions,  favour  a  close  relationship  between  it  and  the  Division  of  Ecumenical 
Action. 

e.  That  the  Commission  be  charged  to  effect  regular,  systematic,  high-level  consultation 
on  education  in  a  Christian  perspective;  that  it  work  from  the  data  received  from  its 
own  national  and  regional  contacts ;  that  its  research  include  an  efficient  information 
service  in  touch  with  the  governmental,  intergovernmental,  professional,  university 
and  denominational  (including  especially  the  Vatican)  sources;  that  it  find  ways  to 
work  its  insights  back  into  local  situations  through  its  national  and  regional  contacts ; 
and  that  it  move  however  possible  to  re-animate  and  re-orient  public  debate  on  all 
education. 

/.  That  through  the  Commission  or  otherwise  the  World  Councils,  arrange  regular  and 
continuous  contacts  with  UNESCO,  the  Councils’  representative  being  adequately 
staffed  for  the  following  purposes : 

1 .  that  when  UNESCO  takes  part  in  fact-finding  and  policy-making  activities  alongside 
governments,  the  existing  work  of  the  churches  in  education  in  any  particular 
country  or  region  and  their  point  of  view  shall  be  consistently  and  positively 
expressed;  to  this  end  the  agency  appointed  to  represent  the  churches  at  UNESCO 
shall  be  equipped 

(a)  to  assist  UNESCO  with  their  knowledge  while  staying  sensitive  to  right 
approaches  to  the  churches,  and 

(b)  to  help  the  churches  (either  within  a  country  or  between  countries)  make  a  right 
use  of  UNESCO  facilities  while  contributing  their  own  knowledge  and  reflec¬ 
tions  ; 

2.  that  the  churches  may  take  part  with  non-governmental  agencies  in  UNESCO’s 
thinking  and  planning,  and  in  its  discussion  of  priorities.  In  particular  the  churches 
will  use  their  presence  to  keep  alive  the  exchange  and  development  of  ideas  without 
which  the  UNESCO  programme  threatens  to  limit  itself  to  “practical”  programmes 
(such  as  material  aids)  which  do  not  in  themselves  raise  the  issues  we  know  to  be 
fundamental  to  human  as  well  as  national  development. 
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g.  That  since,  with  the  two  World  Councils  approaching  integration  precisely  to  obviate 
confusion  of  council  and  duplication  of  effort,  it  is  unthinkable  that  either  parent  body 
proliferate  new  educational  authorities,  the  proposed  ecumenical  commission  on 
education  shall  as  soon  as  constituted  fulfil  the  programme  functions  of  the  WCCE 
World  Educational  Services  Committee  and  shall  offer  itself  for  whatever  use  its 
membership  and  its  mandate  make  appropriate  in  coordinating  educational  activities 
in  the  WCC. 


Appendix  XVIII 


Report  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid, 
Refugee  and  World  Service 


Introduction 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  and  its  Central  Committee  could  not  do  its  work  respons¬ 
ibly  unless  it  received,  considered,  and  evaluated  a  large  number  of  reports  about  current 
activities.  This  is  both  the  prize  —  and  the  penalty  —  of  a  democratic  structure.  And  yet 
there  must  come  a  time,  especially  in  such  a  marathon  series  of  meetings  as  this,  when  some 
members  may  be  tempted  to  cry  out  with  Hamlet,  “words,  words,  words.”  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  the  Divisional  Committee,  in  preparing  its  own  report,  has  hazarded  the  guess  that  it 
would  not  be  taken  amiss  if  words  were  to  be  enlivened  with  some  pictures.  Appropriate 
ones  are  available  in  the  Division’s  report  for  1966,  “A  World  of  Difference,”  and  this  is  now 
in  your  hands.  It  should  be  added  that,  in  response  to  many  requests,  a  German  version, 
“Eine  Welt  der  Gegensatze”,  has  been  prepared  for  the  first  time. 

Regrettably,  no  French  edition  is  available.  This  is  because  we  were  unable  to  obtain 
enough  requests  for  a  French  version  to  make  this  economically  viable  —  the  cost  to  the  Divi¬ 
sion  would  have  worked  out,  so  it  was  estimated,  at  about  $3  a  copy  —  but  whenever  the 
demand  is  sufficiently  great,  the  Division  is  ready  to  produce  its  annual  report  in  all  three 
“ecumenical  languages”  and  in  any  others  that  may  be  called  for. 

Dr.  Leslie  E.  Cooke 

Members  of  the  Central  Committee  are  asked  to  turn  first  not  to  the  beginning  of  “A  World 
of  Difference”  but  to  the  end,  where  reference  is  made  on  the  last  page,  as  you  will  see,  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Cooke,  the  director  of  the  Division,  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  drawn  at  this  Central  Committee  meeting.  To  the  many  tributes  that  have  been  paid 
to  Dr.  Cooke  by  his  friends  and  colleagues  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  only  one  thing,  perhaps, 
needs  to  be  added  here  — -  to  stress  the  prophetic  vision,  and  the  patient,  courageous,  informed, 
and  sympathetic  understanding  to  which  it  was  coupled,  that  made  Leslie  Cooke  so  notable 
a  Director  of  the  Division  for  more  than  eleven  years  and,  for  a  much  longer  period,  one  of 
the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  ecumenical  movement  generally.  That  prophetic  vision  often 
made  him  in  advance  of  his  time,  but  so  persuasive  and  determined  was  his  advocacy  of  rhose 
things  that  he  knew  to  be  right  that  soon  those  of  us  who  lagged  behind  were  spurred  to  catch 
up  with  him  and  join  him  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  One  illustration  of  this  was  his  attempt, 
during  the  late  fifties,  to  arouse  the  churches  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  combat  the  causes 
of  hunger.  At  first,  as  he  himself  once  said,  his  words  fell  on  deaf  ears.  But  by  1960  he  had 
so  gained  the  day  that  when  the  Central  Committee  met  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  in  that 
year  it  so  sided  with  him  that  it  was  moved  to  urge  the  member  churches  to  collaborate  with 
the  Freedom  From  Hunger  Campaign  of  the  United  Nations’  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi¬ 
sation,  an  enterprise  in  which  the  Division  and  many  of  its  related  agencies  are  now  closely 
and  actively  associated. 

Again,  during  the  last  months  of  his  life,  Leslie  Cooke  was  challenging  the  churches  to 
take  action  calculated  to  promote  social  and  economic  justice  among  the  nations  and  to  bridge 
the  chasm  that  separates  affluent  countries  from  the  less  fortunate.  He  has  been  taken  from 
us  before  his  efforts  have  borne  fruit,  but  like  Mr.  Valiant  for  truth  in  Bunyan’s  “Pilgrim's 
Progress”,  he  has  bequeathed  his  sword  to  him  that  shall  succeed  him.  It  is  the  Division’s 
prayer  that  it  may  be  faithful  to  that  trust. 
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Staff  changes 

If  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  will  glance  now  at  the  page  opposite  to  that  which 
memorialises  Leslie  Cooke,  they  will  see  under  the  heading  “DICARWS  Executive  Staff 
1967”  some  new  names  and  miss  some  familiar  and  honoured  ones. 

The  names  of  Miss  Margaret  Jaboor  and  Professor  Z.K.  Matthews  are  absent.  Miss 
Jaboor,  who  had  been  associated  with  the  Refugee  Programme  for  15  years,  retired  on 
December  31  and  a  few  weeks  ago  there  came  the  happy  news  that  she  had  been  honoured 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Great  Britain  who  had  made  her  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire.  At  the  end  of  August,  Professor  Matthews,  who  had  been  Africa  Secretary  since 
1962  when  he  established  the  desk,  left  the  World  Council  to  become  as  you  know,  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Botswana  in  Washington  D.C.  and  his  country’s  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 

New  names  that  will  be  found  in  the  list  are,  in  order  of  appearance,  those  of  Mr.  Sunny 
Kuruvilla,  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church,  India,  who  has  joined  the  Division  as  Associate 
Administrative  Secretary  to  Mr.  Wim  Schot;  Mr.  Louis  van  Ouwenaller,  who  left  the  Refugee 
Programme  for  a  time  but  has  now  returned  as  Programme  Officer;  Miss  Frances  Martin, 
an  Anglican  who  was  formerly  Principal  of  the  Josephine  Butler  College  for  Christian  Social 
Workers  in  Liverpool,  England;  and  Dr.  Madeleine  Barot,  an  ecumenical  stalwart,  who  has 
opened  this  year  an  entirely  new  desk,  that  of  Secretary  for  Development  Education.  In  this 
capacity,  Dr.  Barot  is  engaged  in  helping  the  churches  and  church  groups  around  the  world 
to  understand  the  issues  involved  in  the  disparities  between  the  developed  and  the  emergent 
nations. 

Three  names  need  to  be  added  to  the  list  because  of  appointments  made  since  “A  World 
of  Difference”  was  printed.  Canon  Burgess  Carr,  from  Liberia,  joined  Mr.  Jean  Fischer  in 
July  as  Co-Secretary  for  Africa,  Dr.  Richard  Dickinson  is  now  working  for  a  year  alongside 
Mr.  Robert  Menzies,  SASP’s  Executive  Secretary,  preparing  that  Committee’s  Economic 
Development  Study  for  Uppsala,  Mr.  Helmut  Reuschle,  a  Lutheran  layman  from  Western 
Germany,  is  at  last  in  charge  of  Material  Aid  —  a  desk  that  was  authorised  by  the  Third 
Assembly  at  New  Delhi  but  for  various  reasons  could  not  be  manned  until  this  year. 

Finally,  changes  must  be  reported  in  the  Scholarships  Secretariat:  Father  K.C.  Joseph, 
of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  India  who  was  Principal  of  Trinity  Theological  College 
in  Ethiopia,  has  in  these  last  few  days  joined  the  Division  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Warner 
Corning,  who  has  gone  to  new  work  in  Germany;  and  Miss  Rosemary  Roberts,  the  Admi¬ 
nistrative  Secretary  for  Scholarships,  is  soon  to  return  to  the  USA  where  she  has  been  called 
by  her  Church,  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  to  begin  activities  in  fresh  fields. 


Asia 

If  members  of  the  Committee  will  turn  now  to  the  front  of  the  book,  they  will  see  two 
pictures  that  relate  specifically  to  an  action  they  took  at  their  last  meeting  in  Geneva  1966. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  they  then  authorised  the  Division  to  make  a  synchronised  appeal  with 
the  Vatican  and  the  United  Nations  on  behalf  of  famine  victims  in  India  and  they  urged  our 
constituency  to  respond  to  a  request  from  the  Division  for  $3,000,000  to  be  spent  over  three 
years  in  a  programme  to  attack  the  root  causes  of  hunger  in  the  sub-continent.  That  request 
has  already  been  nearly  covered,  and  it  has  been  agreed  that  a  major  emphasis  in  the  programme 
shall  be  on  developing  water  resources.  Some  twenty  well-boring  rigs  and  ancillary  appliances 
have  been  bought  and  are  now  operating  in  dought  areas.  The  left-hand  picture  hints  at 
what  it  means  when  the  monsoon  fails  to  come  for  two  years  in  succession,  as  has  happened 
in  Bihar  where  30,000,000  people  are  currently  affected  by  drought;  the  right-hand  picture 
records  the  result  of  one  day’s  work  by  one  of  the  church-donated  rigs.  The  reason  for  concen¬ 
trating  on  wells  in  this  thirsty  land  is  that  these  can  lead  on  to  so  much  else.  First  of  all, 
villagers  can  slake  their  thirst  with  pure  water  and  are  freed  from  dependence  on  a  tiny 
trickle  from  some  muddy  puddle  that  is  all  that  remains  of  their  ancient  pond.  Next  they  can 
be  shown  how  to  pipe  it  to  irrigate  their  fields.  When  land  has  thus  been  brought  into  cultiva¬ 
tion  they  can  be  weaned  from  their  primitive  wooden  ploughs,  which  barely  scratch  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  be  taught  how  to  use  modern,  steel  ploughs  designed  to  suit  local  conditions. 
With  better  ploughing,  improved  seeds  and  new  crops  can  be  introduced.  This  in  turn  leads 
on  to  increased  willingness  to  use  up-to-date  agricultural  machinery  and  this  calls  for  trained 
mechanics  to  operate  and  maintain  it.  Finally,  the  stranglehold  of  the  money-lender  can  be 
broken,  and  there  is  an  intensified  desire  for  literacy  and  for  schooling  for  young  people; 
and  with  education  comes  receptiveness  to  hygiene,  family  planning,  and  better  dietetics. 
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Usually  a  well  can  be  drilled  between  sunrise  and  sunset  in  normal  conditions,  and  the  average 
cost  of  drilling,  lining  the  well  with  cement  rings,  instead  of  brick-work,  installing  a  pump, 
and  providing  pipes  is  $2,000  which,  in  view  of  all  that  can  follow,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
favourable  investment. 

One  important  ecumenical  consequence  flowed  from  the  Central  Committee’s  decision 
to  make  a  synchronised  appeal  with  the  Vatican  and  the  FAO.  Within  a  month,  a  consultation 
took  place  in  New  Delhi  that  led  to  the  setting  up  of  a  central  service  agency,  named  AFPRO 
(Action  for  Food  Production),  in  which  the  major  partners  are  non-Roman  and  Roman 
Catholic  church-related  agencies.  AFPRO ’s  purpose  is  to  advise  and  assist,  and  to  coordinate 
and  direct,  food  production  projects  in  India.  Thus,  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Pro¬ 
testant  agencies  are  all  engaged  together  in  a  concerted  effort  which  includes  the  sharing  of 
foodstuffs,  equipment,  resources,  and  expertise,  on  behalf  of  many  millions  of  people  who 
are  in  terrible  distress.  When  the  decision  was  taken  at  the  New  Delhi  Consultation  to  set  up 
AFPRO,  some  observers  said  publicly  that  it  marked  a  break-through  in  ecumenical  relations, 
and  this  may  well  be  true. 

Another  major  concern  in  Asia  has  been,  of  course,  the  plight  of  war  victims  in  Vietnam. 
If  the  committee  will  turn  to  page  6  of  “A  World  of  Difference”  they  will  see  a  picture  which 
indicates  something  of  the  sufferings  of  these  unfortunate  people.  As  the  Committee  will 
remember,  the  ecumenical  effort  to  alleviate  their  hardships  is  being  channelled  through  two 
agencies.  One  of  these  is  the  Vietnam  Christian  Service  which  is  administered  by  the  Menno- 
nites  and  is  largely  supported  by  churches  related  to  Church  World  Service  and  Lutheran 
World  Relief.  The  Vietnam  Christian  Service  is  the  service  agency  which  affords  an  identifiable 
relief  programme  of  churches  in  the  USA  and  has  a  team  of  about  70  persons  working  with 
it  in  different  parts  of  South  Vietnam  in  health,  agricultural,  social,  and  other  services. 

The  other  ecumenical  service  agency  in  South  Vietnam  is  Asian  Christian  Service,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference,  and  for  its  support  the  Division  has  made  two 
appeals,  totalling  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  related 
agencies  have  responded  with  upwards  of  $220,000.  Asian  Christian  Service  maintains  a  team 
whose  programme  is  based  on  Dong  Tuc  refugee  camp.  This  camp  has  a  population  of  some 
3,000  persons,  of  whom  about  2,000  are  in  the  permanent  camp  and  the  rest  are  in  a  reception 
camp  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  programme  includes  a  clinic  service,  a  health  visitor  service, 
and  a  social  work  programme.  The  team  is  made  up  of  a  medical  doctor,  nurses,  an  education¬ 
ist,  a  social  worker,  and  two  administrators.  Through  the  Asian  Christian  Service,  200  pairs 
of  crutches  and  10  typewriters  with  Vietnamese  keyboards  have  been  made  available  by 
Das  Diakonische  Werk,  Germany:  90,000  kilograms  of  tinned  pork,  sent  by  the  Danish 
Inter-Church  Aid  Committee,  have  been  distributed;  and  a  large  number  of  kits,  given  by  the 
Australian  Council  of  Churches,  have  been  allocated  to  midwives  who  lost  their  equipment 
because  of  warfare.  In  addition,  two  gifts  totalling  $6,500  have  been  sent  to  the  North 
Vietnam  Red  Cross  through  the  Division,  which  has  also  transferred  $20,000  to  the  Polish 
Ecumenical  Council  to  buy  medical  supplies  requested  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Red  Cross. 
The  Division  stands  ready  to  send  additional  help  to  North  Vietnam  as  soon  as  channels  have 
been  established. 


Africa 

On  pages  9,  10,  and  1 1  there  are  three  pictures  which  reflect  a  little  of  the  many-sidedness 
of  Inter-Church  Aid  in  Africa.  These  speak  for  themselves.  What  is  necessary  to  add  in  words 
is  the  satisfactory  development  of  the  Ecumenical  Programme  for  Emergency  Action  in 
Africa  —  EPEAA,  as  it  is  usually  referred  to  —  under  the  aegis  of  the  Special  Agency  of  the 
All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches.  The  Special  Agency  now  has  its  own  Director,  Dr.  Clinton 
M.  Marsh,  a  Refugee  Officer,  Mr.  Kodwo  Ankrah,  two  Administrative  Assistants,  and,  since 
January  of  this  year,  an  Information  Officer,  the  Rev.  Lee  Stiles,  who  is  providing  a  regular 
supply  of  articles,  photographs,  and  tapes  concerning  the  EPEAA.  By  informing  the  churches 
and  their  agencies  of  the  efforts  of  the  Ecumenical  Programme  to  meet  needs  of  unusual  urgency 
throughout  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  Mr.  Stile’s  work  may  make  “a  world  of  difference” 
to  the  support  these  receive.  As  the  Committee  know,  the  Division  has  appealed  for  $  1 0,000,000 
to  be  raised  over  a  period  of  five  years.  It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  the  request  was 
made,  and  so  far  about  $3  y2  million  has  been  raised.  There  is,  therefore,  still  a  long  way  to 
go  if  the  goal  is  to  be  reached. 
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Europe 

If  there  is  any  impression  abroad  that  the  work  of  Inter-Church  Aid  in  Europe  is  becoming 
obsolescent,  the  summary  given  on  page  12  of  the  work  of  the  European  desk  will  provide  a 
salutary  corrective.  The  photograph  is  that  of  a  school  building  which  forms  part  of  the  notable 
Riesi  project  of  Tullio  Vinay,  which  is  helping  to  bring  about  a  social  and  spiritual  transforma¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  most  hard  hit  parts  of  Southern  Sicily. 


Orthodox  Countries  and  the  Near  East 

The  terrible  earthquake  which  afflicted  the  mountainous  region  of  Eastern  Turkey  last 
August  brought  a  response  of  $310,360  to  an  emergency  appeal  which  the  Division  made  for 
the  victims.  This  was  actually  three  times  the  amount  originally  asked  for.  Part  of  the  money 
subscribed  was  used  to  build  temporary  winter  shelters  for  more  than  90  families  in  two  of  the 
most  badly  damaged  villages.  This  work  was  completed  by  mid-November  before  the  first 
snowfall  through  the  efforts  of  a  team  of  volunteers  recruited  from  many  countries.  The 
photograph  on  page  13  shows  the  kind  of  wooden  shelters  provided.  In  addition,  a  small 
clinic  was  built  to  serve  one  of  the  villages  and  the  neighbouring  countryside.  The  rest  of  the 
money  received  for  the  appeal  is  being  devoted  to  the  building,  at  the  request  of  the  Turkish 
government,  of  two  trade  schools  in  the  towns  of  Varto  and  Hinnis  that  are  in  the  heart  of 
the  earthquake  area.  This  work  is  now  underway  and  is  being  carried  out  by  another  ecume¬ 
nical  team  recruited  by  the  Division’s  Secretariat  for  Personnel. 

The  tragic  war  in  the  Near  East  could  not,  of  course,  be  recorded  in  “A  World  of  Diffe¬ 
rence.”  Within  a  day  or  two  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  Division  appealed  initially  for 
$2,000,000  to  provide  relief  for  victims  of  the  war  and  to  enable  compassionate  work  to  be 
resumed  among  people  in  greatest  need  throughout  the  war  zone,  irrespective  of  nationality 
or  religion.  To  give  the  appeal  the  widest  possible  circulation,  we  sent,  under  advisement, 
cables  to  the  heads  of  all  churches  in  Eastern  Europe  informing  them  of  our  action,  although 
it  was  known  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  respond  with  cash,  but,  in  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  Near  East,  we  knew  of  the  cardinal  importance  of  ensuring  the  maximum 
possible  manifestation  of  ecumenical  solidarity  with  those  in  need  whether  expressed  in  their 
heart-felt  prayers,  or  materially,  by  means  of  money,  food,  medicines,  blankets,  or  tents. 
The  general  response  to  the  Division’s  appeal  was  altogether  exceptional.  Church  World 
Service  immediately  asked  its  constituency  for  $1,000,000  in  cash  or  in  kind.  The  German 
churches  set  themselves  to  raise  $500,000.  Britain  responded  with  a  first  donation  of  $56,000. 
The  Netherlands  pledged  substantial  support,  and  Australia,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  Denmark,  and  New  Zealand  all  took  generous  action.  Powdered  milk,  tinned  fish, 
blankets,  tents,  and  a  great  deal  of  other  material  aid  was  airlifted  from  the  USA,  Germany, 
and  Denmark  to  Beirut  and  Amman  for  distribution  among  the  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees 
who  had  crowded  into  Jordan,  Syria,  and  Lebanon,  and  emergency  feeding  programmes  were 
begun  without  delay.  Meanwhile,  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Division,  in  association  with 
the  Near  East  Council  of  Churches,  to  work  out  a  longer-term  programme  of  rehabilitation. 

It  is  especially  pleasing  to  be  able  to  report  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  emergency 
the  Division  was  able  to  work  in  close  liaison  with  Roman  Catholic  agencies,  and  that  in 
Jerusalem  a  joint  committee  was  set  up  under  the  chairmanship  of  Archbishop  Maclnnes,  to 
act  on  behalf  of  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Protestant  agencies  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  Israeli  authorities  concerning  relief  measures.  Mr.  Christopher  King,  the  Secretary 
for  Orthodox  Churches  and  Countries,  Old  Catholics,  and  the  Near  East,  is  present,  and,  if 
the  Committee  so  wishes,  he  can  present  an  up-to-the-minute  report  on  the  situation  in  the 
Near  East. 


Latin  America 

The  picture  on  page  16  of  “A  World  of  Difference”  is  unusually  interesting  for  it  shows 
the  arrival  of  patients  at  a  floating  clinic  which  serves  the  riverside  population  along  the  Sao 
Francisco,  Brazil.  These  floating  clinics  are  part  of  a  project  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
who  are  not  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  But  the  project  was  endorsed  by  the 
Evangelical  Confederation  of  Brazil  and  so  was  accepted  by  the  Division  for  ecumenical 
support. 
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ECLOF 

The  two  pictures  on  page  17,  one  from  Japan  and  the  other  from  Kenya,  illustrate  some¬ 
thing  of  the  many-sidedness  of  the  help  that  the  Ecumenical  Church  Loan  Fund  —  ECLOF 
—  is  able  to  afford  through  small  loans  bearing  minimal  rates  of  interest.  ECLOF  has  now 
celebrated  its  twentieth  birthday  and  has  a  capital  fund  of  $700,000  but  this  is  fully  distributed 
among  National  ECLOF  Committees  in  21  countries.  ECLOF  is  in  dire  need  of  additional 
capital  to  extend  its  work  to  other  areas. 

Refugee  Programme 

Pages  18  and  19  detail  some  of  the  work  that  the  Division  is  currently  engaged  in  among 
refugees.  The  Refugee  Service  has  been  renamed  the  Refugee  Programme  and  given  a  new 
look.  Special  emphasis  is  now  being  placed  on  helping  National  and  Regional  Councils  of 
Churches  to  take  direct  responsibility  wherever  possible,  for  meeting  refugee  needs  in  their 
area.  Unfortunately,  there  appears  to  be  no  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  refugees  around 
the  world  and  these  now  stand  at  between  six  and  ten  million,  according  to  how  the  term 
“refugee”  is  defined,  so  it  would  seem  that  the  churches  will  continue  to  be  involved  in  this 
grave  problem  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Other  concerns 

If,  now,  the  Committee  will  leaf  quickly  through  “A  World  of  Difference,”  they  will  see 
something  of  the  Division’s  concerns  for  Migrant  Workers,  its  Health,  Casa  Locarno, 
Literature,  and  Self-Help  Programmes,  for  Ecumenical  Work  Camps,  for  World  Youth 
Projects,  for  person  to  person  service,  for  Scholarships  to  acquire  knowledge  and  training, 
for  Conferences  and  Consultations,  and  for  projects  of  all  kinds  to  meet  acute  human  need. 
On  pages  34  and  35  are  set  out  tables  which  afford  a  kind  of  yardstick  whereby  the  Division’s 
activities  can  be  measured  statistically.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  during  1966 
more  than  $13,300,000  passed  through  the  Division,  compared  with  just  under  $11,000,000 
in  each  of  the  previous  two  years.  The  budget  of  the  Service  Programme  rose  somewhat,  but 
through  the  generosity  of  our  supporting  churches  and  agencies  the  Division  was  able  to 
balance  its  budget  at  the  year-end  and  we  have  confident  expectation  of  being  able  to  do 
likewise  in  1967. 

This  report  to  the  Central  Committee  has  merely  indicated  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
Division’s  concerns  since  February  1966.  The  booklet,  “A  World  of  Difference,”  is  part  of 
the  effort  the  Division  makes  to  report  as  fully  as  possible  to  its  whole  constituency.  It  there¬ 
fore  includes  a  great  deal  of  detail,  and  describes  a  considerable  number  of  projects  that 
cannot  be  touched  upon  in  such  a  presentation  as  this.  And,  of  course,  it  takes  the  story  no 
further  than  December  31,  last. 

The  first  development  is  a  small  one  but  of  considerable  significance.  The  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  at  its  last  meeting,  agreed  to  a  new  relationship  between  the  Division  and  that  of 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  under  which  the  so-called  “Herrenalb  categories”  would  be 
abandoned  and  the  DICARWS  Project  List  would  be  opened  to  any  project  that  had  been 
ecumenically  endorsed  in  the  country  of  origin  and  which  met  the  Division’s  criteria.  In 
consequence  of  the  authorisation  given  by  the  Central  Committee,  the  1967  Project  List 
indicated  that  it  was  published  by  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service  “in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism”  —  a  notable 
step  forward,  it  may  be  thought,  in  our  domestic  relationships. 

The  second  piece  of  supplementary  information  concerns  the  progress  of  our  talks  with 
our  Roman  Catholic  friends  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  effect  closer  working  relations.  The 
second  of  these  formal  talks  took  place  in  Rome  last  January.  It  was  friendly,  frank,  and 
hopeful,  and  encouraged  all  of  us  to  continue  the  discussions. 

This,  then,  is  something  of  what  the  Division  has  tried  to  do,  on  behalf  of  the  member 
churches,  during  the  eighteen  months  since  the  Committee  last  met.  We  have  laboured  for 
part  of  the  time  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  tragedy.  We  have  had  set-backs  and  failures. 

Towards  the  end  of  1965  the  Division  ran  into  difficulties  concerning  the  raising  of  the 
budget  for  its  Service  Programme.  Emergency  measures  were  taken  to  meet  these,  with  the 
result  that  the  Division  was  able  to  keep  expenditure  on  the  Service  Programme  within  the 
limits  of  its  income.  Both  in  1965  and  1966  the  budget  was  balanced,  and  there  are  reasonable 
prospects  of  again  doing  so  in  1967.  It  needs  to  be  emphasised  that  the  volume  of  giving  for 
the  Service  Programme,  for  projects,  and  in  response  to  emergency  appeals  has  continued 
to  grow  and  this  may  be  thought  to  justify  the  inference  being  drawn  that  the  Division  is 
serving  the  churches  and  their  agencies  in  the  way  they  desire. 
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Appendix  XIX 


The  work  of  the  WCC  Committee  for  Specialised  Assistance  to  Social  Projects 


The  Committee  for  Specialised  Assistance  to  Social  Projects  has  met  four  times  since 
February  1966,  once  in  Sao  Paolo  (Brazil)  twice  in  Geneva  and  once  in  Jerusalem.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  again  in  December,  in  Geneva  and  the  Spring  1968  meeting  may  take  place 
in  London,  United  Kingdom. 

When  Meetings  are  held  away  from  Geneva,  they  always  provide  excellent  opportunities 
for  personal  contact  between  members  of  the  Committee,  with  Christian  leaders  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  of  the  host  country.  On  such  occasions  guests  are  invited  to  attend  special  panel 
meetings  during  which  the  chairmen  explain  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  projects  on  then- 
agenda,  and  representatives  of  SASP,  and  of  the  host  country  give  addresses  on  their  involv- 
ment  in  project  work.  Tours  of  areas  of  special  interest  have  also  been  arranged,  so  that 
members  of  SASP  can  broaden  their  experience.  With  this  object  in  mind  members  have 
visited  projects  in  such  varied  areas  as  Recife  (Brazil),  Beni  Suef  and  Mina  (Egypt),  the 
country  surrounding  Jerusalem,  and  Beirut  (Lebanon). 

In  February  1966, 1  reported  to  you  that  SASP  was  advising  on  40  projects  in  25  countries 
and  that  30  %  of  these  projects  concerned  Rural  and  Community  development,  20  %  the  setting 
up  of  periodicals,  15  %  medical  work  and  5  %  technical  training.  A  recent  summary  of  S ASP’s 
project  involvement  provided  the  following  data : 

Projects  under  consideration  30 


Distribution  by  subject  Medical .  33% 

Rural  Development .  25  % 

Urban  Social  &  CD .  25% 

Periodicals  &  Economic  Dev .  17% 

Regional  distribution  Africa .  31% 

Latin  America .  20  % 

Asia . . .  23  % 

Worldwide  .  26  % 


These  figures  represent  trends  in  SASP’s  work;  they  are  not  mathematically  assessed 
statistics. 

However  the  trends  which  the  figures  reveal  are  important.  One  notes  with  satisfaction 
that  SASP’s  interests  are  well  distributed  by  subject  and  area.  Their  more  even  distribution 
increases  the  Committee’s  ability  to  see  development  needs  in  their  worldwide  perspective. 
The  figures  also  show  that  while  in  1966  fifteen  percent  of  SASP’s  work  fell  into  the  “medical” 
category  this  percentage  has  now  risen  to  33  %.  Requests  for  more  surveys  of  Christian  medical 
institutes  are  the  principal  reason  for  this  increase. 

The  surveys  themselves  have  drawn  attention  to  certain  problems  which  church  sponsored 
medical  programmes  often  have  in  common,  notably:  the  need  to  give  more  attention  to 
rural  services,  the  need  to  look  on  Christian  sponsored  institutions  as  coordinated  services 
rather  than  as  a  series  of  individual  units,  and  hence  the  need  to  determine  what  specialised 
medical  service  each  unit  can  best  provide,  the  importance  of  the  training  of  nurses  and  para¬ 
medical  personnel,  and  the  role  of  the  congregation  in  support  of  Christian  medical  services, 
which  must  not  be  separated  from  the  total  ministry  of  the  Church.  Having  achieved  so  much 
in  a  relatively  short  time  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  report  that  SASP  has  welcomed  DWME’s 
proposal  that  a  Christian  Medical  Commission  should  be  set  up.  SASP  members  recognise 
the  limitations  of  what  they  can  achieve  through  the  medium  of  their  triannual  meetings, 
and  agree  that  the  challenges  revealed  by  the  surveys  carried  out  by  the  medical  panel  can 
only  be  met  by  a  larger  body  representative  of  Christian  institutions  concerned  with  medical 
projects  and  programmes,  backed  up  by  the  full  time  services  of  qualified  medical  staff. 

SASP’s  July  meeting  was  especially  interesting  since  it  provided  members  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  the  two  submissions  which  will  be  made  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Fourth 
Assembly.  The  first  will  be  an  assessment  of  what  SASP  has  achieved,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  expanding  its  services  to  fulfil  its  three  functions,  namely 
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(1)  Advice  on  project  requests  submitted  for  consideration; 

(2)  The  taking  of  initiatives  which  demonstrate  new  and  more  effective  forms  of  Christian 
social  witness; 

(3)  The  provision  of  advice  on  development  priorities  and  project  planning. 

The  second  submission  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  booklet  describing  ways  and  means  by 
which  churches  can  implement  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  Section  I  of  the  1966 
World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society. 

With  regard  to  S ASP’s  first  submission,  on  its  achievements  during  this  first  phase  of  its 
life,  the  Committee  feels  that  having  reduced  the  backlog  of  projects  on  which  its  advice  was 
sought  to  30,  it  can  reasonably  claim  to  have  evolved  the  means  and  skill  with  which  to  provide 
sound  project  advice  with  the  minimum  of  delay.  What  needs  to  be  done  now  is  to  consider 
how  initiatives  and  policy  advice  can  be  given  more  emphasis. 

SASP  has,  of  course,  been  using  its  initiative  already,  and  its  actions  can  be  classified  into 
two  categories : 

First:  Direct  support  for  pilot  projects. 

For  example 

A.  Meeting  the  expenses  involved  in  setting  up  two  periodicals  in  Africa. 

B.  Paying  the  salary  of  a  sociologist  carrying  out  a  social  survey  on  behalf  of  the  NCC, 
India. 

C.  Financing  the  reproduction  of  the  reports  of  the  Rapid  Social  Change  Conference  in 
Tanzania. 

Second:  Organising  and/or  participating  in,  and  financing  seminars  on  Christian  involve¬ 
ment  in  development. 

For  example 

A.  A  consultation  on  Christian  Participation  in  Community  Development  Training,  held 
at  Mindolo  in  September  1966. 

B.  Bringing  together  a  group  of  economists  to  discuss  development  (at  Jerusalem,  March 
1967). 

C.  A  proposed  Seminar  at  which  the  effect  of  traditionally  held  beliefs  may  retard  develop¬ 
ment,  in  India. 

The  establishment  of  pilot  projects  should  have  provided  an  excellent  means  by  which 
ideas  could  be  translated,  and  tested  out  in  action.  But  it  has  proved  difficult  to  select  pilot 
projects  which  are  in  fact  materially  different  from  the  many  different  types  already  being 
proposed  for  support.  Hence  the  grants  which  SASP  has  made  have,  in  practice,  taken  the 
form  of  advance  payments  on  project  requests  of  special  significance  so  that  delays  in  setting 
them  in  motion  through  the  project  list  can  be  minimised. 

The  second  category  of  initiatives,  namely  the  sponsorship  of  seminars  and  consultations, 
has  however  given  clear  indications  of  real  value.  They  have  served  as  a  means  by  which 
interest  in  development  can  be  stimulated  and  they  have  assisted  churches  to  plan  more 
effective  projects.  They  have  also  sharpened  up  issues  so  that  they  could  be  brought  back 
to  SASP,  for  further  consideration.  Thus  they  have  been  equally  valuable  to  churches  in 
developing  countries,  and  to  mission  boards  and  donor  agencies,  and  they  have  provided  an 
indirect  means  by  which  SASP  can  fulfil  its  third  function,  advice  on  development  priorities 
and  project  planning. 

It  is  the  Committee’s  opinion  that  the  seminars  which  have  been  held,  have  shown  one 
manner  in  which  SASP  should  increasingly  use  its  initiative  and  that  the  production  and 
distribution  of  Occasional  Papers,  such  as  those  on 

(1)  Christian  Medical  Work  Today  —  Prime  Needs  to  Be  Met 

(2)  The  Importance  of  Christian  Newspapers  and  Periodicals 

(3)  Christian  Participation  in  Community  Development  Training  and  Programmes, 

has  demonstrated  at  least  one  direct  means  of  communicating  advice  on  policy  and  that  the 
expansion  of  SASP’s  interest  in  these  two  of  its  functions  has  also  become  highly  desirable. 

Reference  was  made  earlier  in  this  report  to  SASP’s  second  submission  to  the  Fourth 
Assembly,  a  booklet  concerning  the  ways  and  means  by  which  churches  could  implement 
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the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  Section  I  of  the  1966  World  Conference  on  Church 
and  Society.  This  booklet  will  have,  as  its  source  material,  the  thinking  of  the  Economic 
Development  Study  Group,  set  up  by  SASP  and  the  Division  of  Studies  last  year,  and  the 
practical  experience  of  SASP  and  its  Panels.  Dr.  Richard  Dickinson,  who  is  currently 
completing  an  assignment  for  ISS-FERES,  has  been  retained,  on  a  temporary  basis  and  he 
will  be  responsible  for  the  production  of  this  booklet.  He  will  work  in  close  collaboration  with 
an  editorial  board  and  Divisions  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Publication  is  scheduled 
for  Spring  1968,  but  the  material  being  assembled  for  inclusion  within  it  will  be  available  at 
an  earlier  date  for  the  use  of  all  Divisions  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  engaged  in 
writing  background  papers  for  the  Assembly.  In  this  way  SASP  expects  to  make  a  real 
contribution  to  the  work  of  several  of  the  sections  which  will  meet  at  Uppsala.  As  has  been 
explained  the  material  available  for  inclusion  in  this  booklet  is  currently  being  studied  by 
Dr.  Dickinson  and  the  final  contents  have  not  yet  been  determined.  But  members  of  the 
Committee  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  following  topics  have  been  amongst  those  which 
have  already  been  discussed : 

1.  The  ethics  of  Christian  involvement  in  development 

2.  The  ethics  of  change 

3.  The  avoidance  of  disruption  due  to  social  change 

4.  The  distribution  of  available  resources 

5.  The  political  factor  in  development 

6.  Relationships  with  organisations  concerned  with  development 

7.  What  churches  as  institutions  can  do  for  development 

8.  Project  priorities  and  planning 

9.  The  stimulation  of  local  effort 

10.  Partnership  between  donors  and  recipients. 

In  my  last  report  to  the  Central  Committee  I  stated  that  of  the  $200,000  requested  for 
SASP  on  the  project  list  $167,774.75  had  been  received.  Receipts  plus  expectations  for  1967 
amounted  to  $137,240.  Commitments  have  been  held  down  to  this  level,  but  the  increasing, 
and  very  welcome  financial  support  which  has  recently  been  forthcoming  suggests  that  the 
full  sum  of  $200,000  may  yet  be  realised.  In  this  event  and  provided  that  SASP’s  member¬ 
ship  is  reinforced,  and  the  required  secretariat  staff  is  made  available,  the  Committee  will 
be  able  to  enter  the  next  significant  stage  of  its  life,  with  confidence. 


Appendix  XX 


Report  on  the  Department  of  Information 

The  Department  suffered  a  heavy  loss  when  its  Director,  Philippe  Maury,  died  on  June 
6th,  1967,  in  a  hospital  in  Lyon,  France,  where  he  had  undergone  surgery.  His  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  his  acquaintance  with  its  leadership  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  —  an  acquaintance  which  in  many  cases  dated  from  his  very  youth  when 
he  had  met  so  many  friends  of  his  father,  the  late  Rev.  Pierre  Maury  —  provided  the  basis 
for  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  World  Council  and  the  movement  in  general.  Having 
served  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation  from  1949  until  1961  as  its  General  Secretary, 
he  joined  the  WCC  staff  seven  months  before  the  Third  Assembly.  His  unusual  intellectual 
gifts  enabled  him  to  develop  very  rapidly  the  technical  skill  required  in  his  new  responsibilities. 
The  interpretation  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  all  his 
energy,  benefited  greatly  from  his  personal  charm  and  his  talent  for  real  understanding  of, 
and  real  friendship  with,  people  from  widely  varying  backgrounds.  We  are  grateful  to  God 
for  all  we  have  received  through  his  person,  his  life  and  his  work. 

Another  sorrow  befell  the  Department  when  in  July  1967  Mademoiselle  Raymonde 
Ramamonjy  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  in  Madagascar.  Raymonde  was  a  member  of  the 
Information  Department  Committee  where  her  experience  in  ecumenical  matters,  gained  in 
Christian  youth  work  and  particularly  in  the  YWCA,  was  very  much  appreciated. 
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Staff 


At  the  time  of  Philippe  Maury’s  illness,  the  Rev.  Michael  de  Vries  was  appointed  Acting 
Director  of  the  Department.  He  benefited  greatly  from  the  experience  of  Miss  Auriol 
Burrows,  who  for  many  years  had  been  working  for  Philippe  and  thus  was  able  to  secure  the 
continuity  required. 

As  from  July  1967  Miss  Frances  Smith  joined  the  Department’s  staff  as  the  English 
writer-editor.  Miss  Smith  is  the  successor  to  Miss  Nancy  Lawrence,  now  Mrs.  Nancy  Nolde, 
who,  since  the  summer  of  1959  has  been  serving  the  Department  with  great  ability,  dedication 
and  charm.  The  Department  is  very  grateful  for  what  she  has  contributed  to  the  World 
Council  and  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a  whole. 

The  French  desk,  in  which  Philippe  naturally  had  such  a  keen  interest,  has  been  occupied, 
since  January  1st  1967,  by  Mademoiselle  Claudette  Marquet,  who  replaces  Madame  Cecile 
Bodmer,  who  on  a  part-time  basis  had  been  working  with  the  Department  ever  since  the 
Paris  Central  Committee  meeting  in  1962.  The  Department  owes  her  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  services  rendered  to  the  World  Council  and  the  ecumenical  movement. 

In  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Crete  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  Mr. 
Fletcher  Coates,  senior  information  officer  of  the  NCCC  in  the  USA  was  graciously  seconded 
to  the  Department.  His  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  press  operation  during  this  meeting 
and  in  the  process  of  re-examining  the  effectiveness  of  the  World  Council’s  information 
services  has  been  of  great  value. 


Activities 

The  period  since  the  last  Central  Committee  meeting  has  shown  an  ever  increasing 
interest  in  the  ecumenical  movement  on  the  part  of  various  publics  and,  as  a  consequence,  of 
the  mass  media.  This  is  reflected,  for  instance,  in  press  and  broadcasters’  attendance  at  the 
Geneva  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  (208  press;  13  broadcasters  representing 
some  10  stations),  and  at  this  very  meeting , where  we  have  over  60  accredited  press  and  broad¬ 
casters,  not  to  mention  the  some  25  Greek  press  representatives  who  came  for  the  opening 
ceremonies  only.  It  is  an  encouraging  evidence  of  the  changed  situation,  that  a  growing  number 
of  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  press  is  accredited  at  its  meetings  like  the  ones 
mentioned. 

With  regard  to  the  three  distinct  units  in  the  present  Information  Department,  namely  the 
ones  dealing  with  press,  with  visual  information  and  with  radio  and  television  matters,  the 
following  can  be  reported : 

1.  Press 

The  Committee  on  the  Information  Department  in  its  recent  meeting  in  Geneva,  August 
7-9,  discussed  at  length  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  staff  concerning  the  Ecumenical 
Press  Service  in  the  light  of  the  other  demands  made  on  the  Information  Department.  Up¬ 
wards  of  three-fifths  of  the  time  and  labour  of  the  Department’s  three  writer-editors  are  at 
present  concentrated  on  the  production  of  EPS,  printed  in  the  three  official  languages  and 
mailed  to  some  3,500  addresses.  It  was  pointed  out  that  as  a  vehicle  to  reach  the  world’s 
publics  through  the  world  newspaper  and  periodical  press,  it  fails  in  at  least  three  important 
ways: 

i.  being  weekly,  its  contents  do  not  reach  newspapers  until  after  its  news  is  stale; 

ii.  its  format  is  an  obstacle  to  re-use  by  both  newspaper  and  magazine  editors  in  many 
parts  of  the  world:  it  is  single-spaced  and  printed  on  both  sides  of  each  sheet  —  to 
save  costs ; 

iii.  much  of  each  week’s  contents  are  necessarily  “borrowings”  from  other,  faster,  more 
complete  news  syndicates  and  services. 

Furthermore,  EPS  is  costly  and  does  not  pay  its  way.  In  fact,  it  runs  into  serious  annual 
deficits.  The  1965  deficit,  for  instance,  amounted  to  Sw.frs.  31,312  (approximately  $7,200  US), 
made  up  out  of  WCC  funds. 

If  EPS  does  not  serve  the  world  press  to  a  satisfactory  degree  —  in  fact,  its  name  is 
misleading  because  it  is  not  a  press  service  in  the  more  generally  used  sense  of  that  term  — 
it  does  reach,  and  is  greatly  appreciated  by,  an  active  readership  which  for  the  most  part 
contributes  importantly  to  its  financial  support  through  subscriptions.  Most  subscribers 
and  interested  readers  are  church  men  and  women,  virtually  all  related  to  the  WCC  and 
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involved  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  In  a  few  instances,  subscribers 
have  no  other  access  to  ecumenical  news,  or  even  religious  news  perse.  An  undetermined 
number  of  smaller  church  and  church  agency  publications  use  its  contents  quite  extensively. 

It  can  fairly  be  said  that  maintaining  such  a  global  service,  even  if  of  limited  circulation, 
does  render  a  valuable  service. 

At  the  same  time,  the  need  to  give  more  attention  than  has  been  given  hitherto  to 
researching  and  writing  press  releases  and  interpretative  articles  was  recognised  by  both  the 
Departmental  Committee  and  the  staff.  The  Departmental  Committee  in  its  Geneva  meeting, 
after  serious  consideration,  passed  the  following  resolution : 

“The  Committee  received  with  appreciation  the  staff  memorandum  on  EPS  and  on 

the  necessity  to  diversify  and  enlarge  the  Department’s  press  activities.  In  order  to  enable 

the  Department  to  tell  the  WCC  story  to  the  world,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  WCC’s 

present  financial  needs,  the  Committee  recommends  that: 

1.  greater  attention  be  given  to  the  production  of  background  information  and  inter¬ 
pretative  articles  about  the  WCC  and  the  ecumenical  movement  In  order  to  do  this, 
it  is  proposed  that 

2.  the  French  and  German  editors  continue  the  production  of  EPS,  with  the  freedom 
to  experiment  as  to  the  appropriate  length  and  format; 

3.  that  a  competant  person  be  sought  to  produce  an  English  version,  meeting  the  needs 
of  time  and  quality,  the  ultimate  responsibility  resting  with  the  English  editor. 

4.  This  arrangement  will  enable  the  latter  to  research  and  write  news  releases,  background 
information  and  interpretative  articles  on  the  WCC  and  the  ecumenical  movement. 

5.  Eventually  the  French  and  German  editors  will  initiate  similar  work,  when  time  becomes 
available. 

6.  The  Committee  recommends  that  staff  be  authorised  to  find  a  more  accurate  name 
for  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service. 

7.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  extra  expenses  to  be  incurred  under  (3)  above 
be  charged  to  the  Assembly  budget  and  that  at  the  Assembly  the  financial  aspects 
be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  the  then  available  experience. 

8.  It  is  recognised  that  the  above  proposals  and  recommendations  are  a  step  forward 
to  the  ideal  that  can  only  be  realised  when  additional  funds  make  it  possible  to  add 
writing  staff.” 

The  Committee  also  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  found  practicable  to  appoint  a 
new  member  of  staff  to  head  the  press  section  of  the  Information  Department,  if  the  General 
Secretary’s  proposals  regarding  the  establishing  of  a  new  Department  of  Communication 
were  accepted  by  the  Central  Committee. 


*  *  * 


In  the  New  York  office,  information  remains  in  the  able  hands  of  Miss  Faith  Pomponio, 
whose  responsibility  covers  all  three  areas  that  in  the  Geneva  office  are  dealt  with  in  the  three 
units  mentioned,  plus  a  considerable  task  in  the  field  of  public  relations,  in  accord  with  the 
special  needs  of  that  part  of  the  world.  Apart  from  promotional  and  interpretative  work  in 
this  pre- Assembly  period,  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  reach  the  local  congregations  with 
the  Pentecost  Message  of  the  WCC’s  presidents.  Negotiations  are  being  continued  regarding 
the  possibility  of  adding  substantially  to  the  number  of  subscriptions  to  EPS.  In  general, 
much  attention  is  given  to  the  promotion  of  WCC  publications,  such  as  the  Ecumenical 
Review. 


2.  Visual  services 

The  volume  of  activity  continues  to  rise  both  in  the  field  of  film  and  in  that  of  photos. 
There  is  a  noticeable  increase  of  interest  in  colour,  both  for  magazine  covers  and  for  film 
strips. 
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The  Department’s  visual  information  officer,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  was  able  to  be  much  more 
active  in  general  international  film  work  and  in  contact  with  international  Christian  film 
organisations.  More  and  more  the  Department  is  asked  to  advise  on  the  broad  field  of  film 
criticisms  and  distribution.  The  finding  of  new  films,  both  secular  and  of  Christian  origin, 
has  become  an  important  part  of  the  visual  information  sections’  work. 

Exhibitions  were  organised  for  the  Church  and  Society  Conference  and  other  conferences 
in  the  Ecumenical  Centre.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  photo  essay  that  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  Risk,  “The  Development  Apocalypse,”  which  was  sent  in  exhibition  form  for  use 
in  Canada  and  the  USA. 

Graphics  continue  to  be  used  in  numerous  WCC  publications.  It  would  take  too  much 
space  to  list  them  all.  Let  it  suffice  to  mention,  as  an  example,  the  work  done  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  about  Education  and  the  Nature  of  Man,  the  Greek  edition  of  the  flier  about  the  WCC  in 
Greek,  and  the  mild  introduction  of  drawings  in  “Risk  66”  which  reminded  us  of  how  little 
space  is  given  to  humour  in  the  WCC. 

The  most  “eye-catching”  development  (the  term  is  very  apt  here !)  was  the  start  of  a  continu¬ 
ing  photo  catalogue,  “Photo  Oikoumene,”  a  supplement  to  EPS,  which  has  been  issued 
monthly  since  January  1967.  The  service,  which  was  in  the  planning  stage  for  many  years 
is  meant  primarily  for  church  editors  and  especially  for  those  of  smaller  publications  in 
remote  areas.  It  is  still  in  the  process  of  experimentation  and  it  has  to  be  considered  whether 
Photo  Oikoumene  should  be  issued  more  frequently.  Reactions  received  so  far  are  very 
positive:  editors  seem  to  accept  the  concept  that  this  is  a  catalogue  and  not  a  place  to  show 
off  photographic  print  quality. 

3.  Radio  I  TV 

In  the  field  of  radio  and  television  there  has  been  an  increasing  activity  both  in  actual 
production  of  programme  material  to  be  used  abroad,  and  in  liaison  with  broadcasting 
agencies  and  international  bodies  dealing  with  Christian  and  secular  broadcasting. 

Especially  after  the  sound  recording  studio  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre  had  been  finished, 
shortly  before  the  Church  and  Society  Conference,  the  third  unit  within  the  present  Informa¬ 
tion  Department,  namely  the  one  dealing  with  information  via  radio  and  television,  has  been 
able  to  expand  its  activities.  Obviously,  these  had  to  decrease  when  the  secretary  for  work 
in  this  field  has  temporarily  to  assume  other  duties  for  the  Department  as  a  whole.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  can  be  said  that  the  availability  of  recording  facilities  is  getting  to  be  known  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  that  requests  for  sound  taped  material  are  being  received  more  frequently 
than  ever  before.  In  the  case  of  a  request  from  a  television  station,  a  commercial  firm  in 
Geneva  will  film  the  statement  or  interview  or  panel  discussion  —  unless,  of  course,  the 
applicant  prefers  to  send  his  own  film  or  television  team.  It  is,  however,  to  be  expected  that 
in  the  years  to  come  an  increasing  number  of  stations  will  prefer  to  have  such  material  on 
video-tape  rather  than  on  film  —  and  if  the  Department  wishes  to  continue  its  services  to 
such  clients,  the  purchase  of  the  equipment  required  will  have  to  be  considered. 

Liaison  with  broadcasting  agencies  throughout  the  world  has  been  mentioned  already. 
Clearly,  on  occasions  like  this  Central  Committee  meeting  the  Department  has  a  very  specific 
task,  but  also  in  less  hectic  periods  the  links  with  the  broadcasting  agencies  require  continuous 
task,  but  also  in  less  hectic  periods  the  links  with  the  broadcasting  agencies  continuous 
attention.  Personal  contacts  with  broadcasters  for  instance  at  meetings  and  conferences  of 
professionals  in  the  field,  but  not  exclusively  there  —  often  lead  to  programme  projects  about 
the  ecumenical  movement  or  a  specific  aspect  of  the  World  Council. 

In  many  cases,  the  Secretary  for  Work  in  the  Field  of  Broadcasting  has  had  great  benefit 
from  his  contacts  with  the  World  Association  for  Christian  Broadcasting.  Information  about 
training,  research,  availability  of  personnel  for  Christian  broadcasting  is  usually  channelled 
to  the  WACB,  and  very  often  with  the  hoped  for  result.  He  has,  so  far,  been  able  to  continue 
to  serve  the  WACB  as  Associate  Executive  Director,  with  the  understanding  that  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  be  limited  and  not  require  more  than  about  one  day  per  week. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  Church-related  Broadcasting, 
the  ecumenical  organisation  representing  the  interests  in  Christian  broadcasting  of  NECC, 
AACC,  and  EACC  —  with  DWME  as  the  fourth  partner.  Recently  negotiations  have  been 
going  on  about  the  possibility  of  bringing  WACB  and  CCB  into  one  united  body  that  could 
make  better  use  of  the  available  expertise  and  influence  than  would  be  possible  if  the  two 
continued  to  exist  separately. 

The  WACB,  by  the  way,  is  also  developing  its  contacts  with  UNDA,  the  Roman  Catholic 
world  body  for  Christian  broadcasting.  Plans  are  being  discussed  to  the  end  that  close 
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cooperation  be  achieved,  especially  with  regard  to  an  annual  Christian  television  programme 
festival,  such  as  UNDA  has  been  organising  for  a  number  of  years.  Contacts  with  Christian 
broadcasting  agencies  outside  the  ecumenical  movement  are  not  always  easily  established, 
but  there  certainly  are  a  number  of  a  personal  relationships  that  have  resulted  in,  or  promise 
to  result  in,  some  form  of  cooperation,  according  to  the  situation  on  the  spot. 

Having  touched  upon  relationships  with  Roman  Catholic  broadcasters  through  WACB 
the  Department’s  report  should  also  make  mention  of  the  meeting  which,  under  joint  auspices 
with  IDO-C,  the  Roman  Catholic  Documentation  Centre  in  Rome,  took  place  in  Geneva, 
July  27-28,  1966.  It  brought  together  more  than  fifty  journalists  and  broadcasters,  to  discuss 
common  concerns  in  the  field  of  information.  A  second  meeting  of  this  kind  is  scheduled 
for  October  6-8,  1967  in  Rome,  to  which  IDO-C  and  the  Information  Department  will  each 
invite  some  25  persons.  It  is  very  encouraging  that  joint  consultations  with  an  agency  that 
during  the  Vatican  Council  made  a  great  contribution  towards  a  more  open  attitude  to  the 
mass  media  have  become  not  only  possible,  but  practically  indispensable  in  this  era.  The 
churches  can  indeed  not  afford  to  operate  separately,  least  of  all  in  the  field  of  information 
and  communication. 

With  regard  to  the  Assembly  preparations,  the  staff  is  happy  to  report  that  the  required 
and  approval  number  of  coopted  staff  has  been  secured  almost  a  hundred  per  cent.  In  the 
months  to  come  a  special  effort  is  going  to  be  made  to  produce  a  number  of  feature  articles 
highlighting  the  issues  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  Assembly  and  interpreting  the  World  Council’s 
concerns  against  the  background  of  that  big  event. 

In  its  recent  meeting  in  Geneva  the  Committee  on  the  Information  Department  took 
cognizance  of  the  press  rules  for  the  Assembly,  and  considered  them  to  be  an  improvement 
over  anything  accepted  heretofore.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  a  system  of  general  access  to  all 
Sections  and  Committees  should  be  worked  out  for  the  future. 

Photography  and  filming  at  the  Assembly  will  have  to  be  organised  in  such  a  way  that 
maximum  help  can  be  given  to  the  communicators  present  at  the  Assembly,  with  a  minimum 
of  disturbance  to  the  participants.  The  experience  gained  at  New  Delhi  will  help  develop  a 
workable  set  of  rules  governing  filming  and  photography. 

A  final  remark  about  the  ongoing  study  on  “The  Church  and  Mass  Communications.” 
This  study  is  not,  in  the  proper  sense  a  project  of  the  Information  Department,  but  Philippe 
Maury  had  been  acting  as  its  secretary  and  his  temporary  successor  has  continued  to  serve 
in  that  capacity.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  Department  as  a  whole  takes  a  keen  interest  in  it. 
The  study  group  had  a  meeting  in  Geneva,  August  11-15,  1966,  and  a  drafting  group  met  in 
London,  February  9-11,  1967.  The  work  is  still  in  progress  and  it  is  too  early  to  make  any 
prediction  about  the  quality  of  the  final  paper,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  document 
will  eventually  reflect  the  best  of  what  committed  Christian  professionals  and  other  experts  have 
to  offer  with  regard  to  the  Church’s  attitude  towards  the  communication  media. 


Appendix  XXI 


The  Report  of  the  New  York  Office 

To  report  on  the  challenge  to  and  achievements  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the 
United  States  is  never  a  simple  assignment.  It  is  particularly  complex  when  ecumenical 
developments  in  the  United  States  are  so  dynamic  and  diverse;  and  when  the  barriers  between 
that  nation  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  so  dangerous.  Those  challenges  and  achie¬ 
vements  are  found  —  not  surprisingly  —  in  three  areas:  unity,  race  and  peace. 

I.  Christian  Unity 

The  range  of  constructive  matters  on  which  Protestant,  Orthodox,  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches  are  seeking  a  common  action  is  increasing  enormously.  At  the  same 
time,  any  widespread  union  of  churches  seems  further  in  the  future  than  some  expected  a 
few  years  ago.  The  Consultation  on  Church  Union  now  includes  ten  participants,  with  nine¬ 
teen  others  in  “observer-consultant  status.”  The  1967  meeting  adopted  a  resolution  on 
developing  a  plan  of  union  but  some  felt  that  the  momentum  discernable  at  earlier  meetings 
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had  somewhat  slackened.  Three  commissions  have  been  appointed  to  work  on  a  plan  for 
union :  one  on  unification  of  membership,  one  on  unification  of  ministries,  and  one  on  provi¬ 
sional  structure.  The  Methodist-Evangelical  United  Brethren  Union  and  the  Pilgrim  Holiness- 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Union  are  now  assured  for  1968.  Other  negotiations  continue,  notably 
between  the  Reformed  Church  of  America  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Contacts,  conversations  and  cooperative  projects  between  Roman  Catholics  and  other 
Christians  multiply.  Approximately  5,000  groups  participate  in  the  Living  Room  Dialogues 
initiated  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Paulist  Fathers.  Seven  denominations 
are  engaged  in  bilateral  conversations  with  Roman  Catholics.  Joint  colloquia,  campus 
programmes,  publications,  public  services,  and  working  groups  of  various  kinds  multiply. 
Two  state  councils  of  churches  and  twenty-three  city  and  county  councils  have  Roman 
Catholic  membership,  while  sixty-one  more  are  engaged  in  cooperative  projects  with  Roman 
Catholic  agencies. 

Conservative  evangelicalism  in  the  United  States  is  beginning  to  show  within  its  inner 
relationships  some  of  the  same  kind  of  group  dynamics  that  have  characterised  conciliar 
developments.  The  theological  issue  which  at  the  moment  exerts  most  leverage  upon  their 
attitude  toward  the  World  Council  of  Churches  relates  to  the  necessity  for  and  meaning  of 
evangelism.  The  practical  issue  of  sharpest  concern  in  this  relationship  is  the  strong  initiative 
for  the  establishment  of  evangelical  fellowships  around  the  world  in  a  pattern  paralleling 
the  existing  structure  of  national  and  regional  councils  of  churches.  The  impetus  for  this 
attempt  comes  from  several  sources,  not  all  of  them  hostile  to  present  ecumenical  structures. 
The  divisive  element  in  this  attempt  is  a  United  States  export,  in  form  of  an  attempt  to  force 
all  groups  having  any  ties  to  any  national  or  regional  council  of  churches  to  sever  them  if 
they  are  to  have  any  relationship  to  these  new  fellowships.  The  success  of  this  divisive  effort 
depends  largely  upon  the  ability  of  some  U.S.  mission  groups  to  control  the  supposedly 
self-governing  churches  to  which  they  are  related.  The  movement  of  national  churches  to 
real  autonomy  is  today  one  of  the  best  protections  in  some  parts  of  the  world  against  the  kind 
of  divisiveness  which  is  rooted  in  some  conservative  missionary  bodies  in  the  United  States. 

II.  Race  Relations 

The  civil  rights  movement  in  the  United  States  has  lost  its  dramatic  momentum.  An 
increasing  number  of  Negro  children  are  in  integrated  schools,  educated  Negroes  are  eagerly 
sought  often  by  industry  and  business,  a  Negro  is  elected  to  the  Senate  and  another  is  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court;  but  for  at  least  half  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States  the  crushing 
question  is  that  of  poverty.  The  technological  revolution  is  lopping  off  the  bottom  rungs  of 
the  economic  ladder.  Those  who  live  by  unskilled  labour  have  less  and  less  employment. 
Increasing  numbers  of  urban  Negro  youth  are  disillusioned  with  political  promises,  distrustful 
of  their  own  leaders,  and  bitter  over  their  own  deprivations.  Racial  riots  promise  to  increase 
in  number  and  in  destructiveness.  Anti-white  feeling  among  Negroes  is  growing.  The  problem 
of  minority  groups  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  solved  without  a  greatly  intensified  attack 
upon  poverty.  Churches  are  continuing  their  support  for  the  war  on  poverty,  but  governmental 
funds  in  the  amounts  needed  are  not  available,  in  large  part  due  to  the  massive  expenditures 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  problems  of  poverty  are  easy  to  dramatise;  constructive  actions 
for  its  elimination  are  not.  Thus  the  mobilisation  of  national  opinion  is  more  difficult  now 
than  in  the  days  of  the  marches  in  Washington  and  Selma. 

The  controversial  and  creative  Delta  ministry  in  Mississippi  is  being  supported  on  a  broader 
base  by  churches,  both  in  the  United  States  and  outside.  We  here  record  our  deep  appreciation 
for  the  generous  and  helpful  gifts  for  this  ministry  from  Christians  of  other  countries. 

m.  Peace 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the  United  States  has  launched  a  priority  programme 
on  peace,  with  special  emphasis  in  four  areas:  (1)  world  poverty,  economic  development  and 
justice,  (2)  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  community  of  nations;  (3)  the  problem 
of  military  action,  with  special  reference  to  Vietnam  and  (4)  the  international  aspects  of  race 
relations,  with  special  reference  to  Southern  Africa.  The  programme  focusses  both  upon  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  churches  and  upon  making  known  to  government  the  concern  of  the  churches. 
In  regard  to  Vietnam,  the  programme  calls  for  careful  evaluation  of  four  issues: 

—  “the  legitimacy  of  unilateral  judgment  and  action  in  the  setting  of  a  Pax  Americana, 
as  contrasted  with  multilateral  or  internationalised  judgment,  especially  through  the 
United  Nations. 
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—  “  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  right,  at  virtually  any  human  cost  and  at  great  political 
cost,  to  conquer  the  South  in  the  interests  of  the  stated  objectives. 

—  “the  struggle  with  and  containment  of  Communism,  whether  it  is  true  that  Communism 
is  monolithic,  and  what  the  answer  means  for  our  attitudes  and  policy. 

—  “the  problem  of  aggression,  on  the  one  hand,  and  selfdetermination  on  the  other  — 
who  defines  them,  who  defends  them;  and  what  relation  does  stopping  aggression 
have  to  other  objectives  such  as  development  and  social  change  ?” 

Four  churchmen  were  sent  in  July  by  the  National  Council  on  a  “Mission  of  Concern” 
to  Southeast  Asia.  They  sought  to  visit  both  North  and  South  Vietnam,  secured  clearances 
from  the  United  States  government,  but  in  spite  of  cordial  cooperation  from  North  Viet¬ 
namese  representatives  in  Paris  and  Pnom  Penh  received  no  reply  from  Hanoi  government 
in  the  time  available  for  the  delegation  for  a  visit  there.  One  member  of  the  mission  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Central  Committee,  Mr.  William  Thompson,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA.  The  purpose  of  this  mission  was  two-fold:  to  demonstrate 
the  concern  of  Christians  in  the  United  States  for  those  on  both  sides  who  suffer  from  the 
war;  and  to  contribute  to  the  preparation  of  a  major  policy  statement  by  the  National  Council 
on  “the  objective  and  responsibilities  of  U.S.A.  Foreign  Policy.”  In  preparation  for  the 
section  of  this  report  dealing  with  Asia,  a  consultation  will  be  held  in  Seoul,  Korea,  with 
Asian  Christians. 

IV.  The  New  York  Office 

The  work  of  the  New  York  office  is  carried  on  in  close,  fruitful,  and  warmly  appreciated 
cooperation  with  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  A  major  “Church  and  Society”  confer¬ 
ence,  in  the  sequence  launched  by  the  Geneva  Conference  of  this  Council,  will  be  held  by 
the  National  Council  in  October  of  this  year,  at  Detroit.  The  World  Council  has  come  under 
heavy  fire  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  with  the  result  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  state  in  circles  not  always  open  to  us  the  issue  of  justice  and  the  reason  for 
the  Church’s  concern  over  that  issue.  The  observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Unity  and 
the  use  of  World  Council  materials  on  Pentecost  Sunday  increase  rapidly.  Many  special 
groups  have  been  drawn  into  studies  preparing  for  the  Fourth  Assembly;  and  preliminary 
signs  indicate  that  the  congregational  use  of  the  Pre-Assembly  Study  booklet  will  be  very 
widespread.  1968  may  be  a  year  in  which  some  friends  of  the  World  Council  become  for  us 
a  more  acute  problem  than  enemies  —  as  we  try  to  keep  the  number  of  Americans  at  Uppsala 
down  to  a  reasonable  number. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the  United  States  Conference  for  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  have  jointly  invited  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  hold  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  Executive  Committee  after  the  Fourth  Assembly  in  the  United  States. 
We  hope  to  make  the  occasion  of  that  meeting  an  opportunity  for  high-lighting  before  the 
nation  the  major  issues  on  the  world  scene  which  now  confront  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Central  Committee  Dr.  Philip  A.  Johnson  has  begun  his 
effective  service  as  Associate  Executive  Secretary.  For  the  commitment  and  high  competence 
of  all  associated  with  me  in  the  New  York  office  I  am  profoundly  grateful. 


Appendix  XXII 


Report  of  the  Staff  Committee  on  Publications 

During  the  meeting  in  Geneva  1966,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC  resolved: 

“that  the  Staff  Committee  on  Publications  be  asked  to  present  a  report  with  definite 

proposals  at  the  time  of  the  next  Central  Committee  meeting.” 

To  comply  with  this  directive,  the  Publications  Committee  now  puts  forward  the  following 
considerations  and  recommendations  but  it  is  conscious  that  these  can  only  be  tentative  and 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  overall  policy  of  the  WCC  which  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  next  General  Assembly  in  Uppsala  1968. 
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A.  Periodicals 

The  work  of  the  Publications  Committee  has  resulted  in  a  concentration  of  production, 
promotion  and  distribution  of  publications  and  periodicals  in  one  office.  The  administration 
of  all  kinds  of  materials  has  reached  higher  efficiency  and,  by  utilising  punch  cards,  a  variety 
of  periodicals  has  been  more  easily  handled.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  present 
number  of  titles  ofWCC  periodicals  represents  a  real  choice  of  subjects  or  merely  is  continued 
on  the  basis  of  departmental  and  divisional  thinking.  A  smaller  variety  of  periodicals  published 
more  often  might  be  able  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  member  churches  and  their  parishes. 
As  cultural  and  educational  backgrounds  differ  widely  a  condensation  of  WCC  periodicals 
combined  with  more  frequent  publishing  of  relevant  articles  through  denominational  papers 
might  lead  to  greater  success.  This  would  also  allow  for  putting  more  emphasis  on  certain 
timely  issues  and  to  focus  on  particular  subjects  giving  them  more  weight  in  the  public  debate, 
i.e.  to  guide  or  influence  this  debate. 

Some  of  these  questions  have  been  raised  earlier,  but  adequate  answers  have  not  yet  been 
found.  While  definite  proposals  concerning  the  future  publication  of  periodicals  depends  on 
the  general  policy  of  the  WCC,  it  seems  clearly  to  emerge  that  the  periodical  question  should 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  subject,  language  and  constituency  and  not  in  terms  of  the  present 
or  future  structure  of  the  WCC.  Also  it  may  prove  valuable  to  leave  full  freedom  to  the 
editors  of  periodicals,  once  the  periodicity  and  editorial  line  have  been  established. 

As  it  is  felt  that  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  periodicals  would  better  serve  the  interest 
which  the  WCC  exists  to  promote,  the  Publications  Committee  recommends : 

that  approval  be  given  for  staff  to  work  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  number  of  different 
periodicals  in  the  light  of  the  general  policy  of  the  WCC. 


B.  Structure 

The  Publications  Committee  has  also  considered  the  question  of  structure.  As  outlined 
in  the  report  to  the  Central  Committee  in  Enugu  1965,  publications  can  scarely  by  controlled 
by  a  single  unit  because  of  the  many  considerations  they  involve,  such  as  those  of  general 
policy  (General  Secretariat),  of  information  (Information  Department)  and  of  finance 
(Department  of  Finance  and  Administration).  Close  relations  must  also  be  maintained  with 
the  Translations  Section,  which  serves  all  units  of  the  WCC,  particularly  their  written  and 
printed  materials,  including  publications.  The  idea  has  therefore  begun  to  take  shape  that 
the  creation  of  a  communication  unit  would  help  to  strengthen  concerted  efforts  to  publicise 
and  to  interpret  ecumenical  endeavours.  This  central  department  would  include  the  Informa¬ 
tion,  Translation  and  Publications  Departments.  A  closer  co-operation  between  these  depart¬ 
ments  would  further  help  to  ease  the  burden  of  stylistic  and  linguistic  responsibility  carried 
now  alone  in  each  of  the  offices. 

This  question  will  be  brought  before  the  Structure  Committee  by  the  General  Secretary. 
From  the  angle  of  its  own  concerns,  the  Publications  Committee  considers  that  the  proposed 
combination  of  the  three  units  —  Information,  Translations  and  Publications  —  in  a  “Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication”,  to  go  into  effect  after  the  Uppsala  Assembly,  would  be  helpful. 


C.  Publications  Office 

The  Publications  Committee  has  also  considered  further  implications  of  a  greatly  increased 
distribution  of  WCC  publications  and  periodicals.  It  is  in  favour  of  putting  out  all  publica¬ 
tions  under  one  “publication  name”  and  proposes  the  trilingual  “Editions  Oikoumene”  as 
the  trade  name  for  the  publishing  unit  of  the  WCC.  It  is  felt  that  such  a  step  would  further 
increase  efficiency  of  promotion  for  WCC  publications  and  help  to  extend  its  publications 
activities  on  present  lines. 

The  Publications  Committee  recommends: 

that  the  adoption  of  the  name  “Editions  Oikoumene”  be  approved  and  the  date  for 
introducing  this  name  should  be  determined  by  the  General  Secretary  when,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  the  broader  questions  of  publications  policy  have  been  sufficiently  clarified. 
Clarification  of  policy  is  further  needed  in  answer  to  the  following  questions: 

—  whether  WCC  study  material  and  reports  on  WCC  meetings  should  in  all  cases 
be  published  by  WCC; 
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—  whether  WCC  should  publish  any  material  other  than  such  study  material  and  reports 
on  meetings  and  agreed  periodicals; 

—  whether  the  WCC  should  aim  at  making  its  publications  programme  financially  fully 
self-supporting. 

The  Publications  Committee  has  also  expressed  the  wish  that  closer  relations  should  be 
developed  between  the  Publications  Committee  on  one  side  and  the  Christian  Literature  Fund, 
Theological  Education  Fund  and  the  Literature  Programme  of  DICARWS  on  the  other. 

The  Publications  Committee  has  understood  its  task,  in  the  framework  of  WCC  activ¬ 
ities,  as  helping  to  improve  the  quality  of  WCC  publications  and  periodicals  and  to  increase 
the  distribution  of  ecumenically  stimulating  literature  at  the  lowest  possible  expense  to  the 
WCC. 


Appendix  XXIII 


Local  Arrangements  for  the  Fourth  Assembly  in  Uppsala,  July  4-20,  1968 


1.  Fyrishallen 

The  main  Assembly  Hall  will  be  in  the  newly  erected  Sports  Hall  of  the  city  which  is 
situated  in  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  Hall  was  inaugurated  in  March  of  this 
year  and  gives  ample  facilities  for  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Assembly.  In  the  main  auditorium 
of  the  Fyrishallen  720  delegates  can  be  seated  with  tables  on  the  floor  area  and  there  will 
also  be  room  for  a  platform  for  speakers  and  chairmen’s  tables,  etc.  On  each  long  side  of  the 
rectangular  floor  area  there  are  tiered  rows  of  seats  (normally  used  for  spectators)  with  a  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  2,237.  The  first  rows  will  also  have  tables  so  that  delegates  exceeding  the 
number  of  720  can  be  seated  in  the  first  rows. 

In  comparison  with  the  two  previous  Assemblies  the  Assembly  Hall  will  have  a  greater 
seating  capacity  than  the  Vigyan  Bhavan  in  New  Delhi,  but  will  be  considerably  smaller  than 
the  McGaw  Hall  used  in  Evanston. 

In  an  adjoining  room  to  the  Assembly  Hall  and  in  3  rooms  a  floor  below  the  Assembly 
Hall,  a  major  part  of  the  Assembly  participants  will  be  served  lunch  and  dinner  (1,500  people). 
Registration  will  also  take  place  in  the  Fyrishallen  and  there  will  be  Post  Office,  Bank, 
Travel  office,  and  Finance  department  facilities  located  in  the  Fyrishallen.  An  adjoining 
restaurant  will  be  open  constantly  and  a  heated  outdoor  swimming-pool  of  Olympic  size 
will  be  available  next  to  the  Fyrishallen  for  the  general  public  and  Assembly  participants. 

At  the  side  of  the  Assembly  Hall  a  wooden  experimental  church  building  will  be  erected, 
a  close  circuit  TV  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Assembly  Hall  will  be  transmitted  for  the  benefit 
of  visitors  who  will  not  be  able  to  have  access  to  the  Assembly  Hall  itself. 

The  major  part  of  Assembly  participants  will  have  lunch  and  dinner  in  the  Fyrishallen  as 
indicated  above  (1,500)  and  the  remainder  will  have  their  meals  in  “student  nations”  in  the 
University  —  Cathedral  area  (V-Dala  Nation). 

2.  Cathedral  and  University  facilities 

a)  The  Cathedral  is  located  in  the  centre  of  Uppsala  which  will  provide  an  excellent  place 
for  Assembly  worship.  It  is  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  participants  to  the  Assembly  at  one 
time.  In  comparison  with  Evanston,  it  gives  much  larger  worship  facilities  than  the  First 
Methodist  Church  and  certainly  larger  and  better  facilities  than  the  tent  which  was  used  for 
Assembly  worship  in  New  Delhi. 

b)  Situated  next  to  the  Cathedral  is  the  University  of  Uppsala  where  various  auditoriums 
can  be  used  for  Committee  rooms  and  the  biggest  auditorium  and  possibly  the  Festival  Hall 
can  be  used  for  Section  meetings.  The  Festival  Hall  will  also  be  used  for  plenary  sessions  of 
the  Assembly  where  audiovisual  material  is  to  be  presented.  On  these  occasions  delegates  will 
not  have  any  tables.  To  provide  sufficient  large  rooms  for  all  the  sections  of  the  Assembly, 
two  public  school  assembly  halls  and  a  student  club  festival  hall,  all  located  near  the  centre 
of  Uppsala,  will  be  used. 
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3.  Office  and  Press  Room  facilities 

Three  schools  situated  together,  an  equal  distance  from  the  Assembly  Hall  and  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  University  area,  give  ample  space  for  the  necessary  office  and  press  facilities  for  the 
Assembly  (telephone,  telex  and  typewriters,  etc.)  and  Radio  and  Television  studios  to  be 
erected  by  the  Swedish  Radio  for  use  at  the  Assembly. 

4.  Accommodation  facilities 

All  Assembly  participants  will  be  accommodated  in  two  areas  of  the  city,  the  major  body 
being  in  the  north  east  outskirts.  The  participants  will  be  housed  in  student  rooms  in  modern 
apartment  buildings.  Most  of  the  buildings  to  be  used  are  newly  constructed,  6  storey 
buildings  with  elevators.  The  rooms  are  grouped  in  apartments  of  between  8  and  12  rooms, 
each  apartment  having  common  kitchen  and  dining  facilities.  A  number  of  apartments 
have  private  baths  attached  to  each  individual  room ;  where  this  is  not  available  each  room 
has  washing  facilities  and  there  is  a  common  bathroom  and  toilet  facilities  for  approximately 
each  5  rooms.  The  rooms  are  equipped  with  modern  Swedish  furniture  and  a  good  comfor¬ 
table  bed.  There  are  sufficient  rooms  available  to  give  each  participant  a  single  room  (in  the 
case  of  married  couples  they  will  be  given  2  adjoining  rooms). 

The  second  area  of  accommodation  will  be  in  the  south  west  outskirts  of  the  city.  The 
accommodation  there  is  also  in  student  rooms,  but  in  temporary  one-storey  buildings.  None 
of  these  rooms  have  private  baths,  but  in  each  block  there  are  ample  bathroom  and  toilet 
facilities  and  common  kitchen  and  dining  facilities.  Each  room,  however,  has  a  wash  basin 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  furniture  in  the  rooms  is  equal  to  the  rooms  in  the  other  section. 

Since  all  the  housing  facilities  as  described  above  are  grouped  in  apartments  for  between 
8  and  12  people,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  the  accommodation  allocated  in  such  a  way  that 
each  apartment  becomes  a  micro-unit  of  the  Assembly,  having  a  cross  section  of  represent¬ 
atives  from  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  say  one  American,  one  European,  one  Latin 
American,  etc. 

To  avoid  transportation  before  breakfast  in  the  mornings,  arrangements  will  be  made 
to  serve  breakfast  in  each  apartment  so  that  each  micro-unit  would  be  eating  together  in 
the  mornings.  In  each  of  the  apartments  a  young  person  could  be  placed,  either  a  youth 
delegate,  a  steward  or  a  hostess  and  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  that  person  to  make  the 
coffee  and  tea  and  prepare  the  breakfast  for  each  apartment.  In  each  second  or  third 
apartment  there  would  be  a  further  hostess  (a  Scandinavian  girl)  whose  responsibility  it 
would  be  to  give  service,  cleaning,  making  beds  etc.,  and  also  for  providing  the  ingredients  for 
breakfast. 


5.  Transport  facilities 

As  it  will  be  understood  from  the  above  paragraphs,  the  activities  of  the  Assembly  will 
be  centred  in  five  major  areas  — 

i)  The  Sports  Hall  (Fyrishallen) 

ii)  Cathedral  and  University 

iii)  Office  and  Press  Room  facilities 

iv)  North  living  quarters 

v)  South  living  quarters 

The  distances  between  the  main  living  quarters,  the  Assembly  Hall  and  the  facilities 
around  the  Cathedral  and  University  are  all  less  than  2  km  (1,2  miles). 

Even  though  at  certain  times  Assembly  participants  would  prefer  to  walk,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  bus  transportation  between  the  various  points  (this  will  be  done  by  using 
the  good  services  of  the  Swedish  Army  with  buses  served  by  women  drivers,  offered  to  the 
Assembly  at  cost  price). 

6.  Interpretation  facilities 

As  none  of  the  meeting  halls,  either  the  Sports  Hall  or  the  University  nor  the  schools  have 
any  permanent  installed  interpretation  systems,  these  will  be  erected  in  6  major  rooms  used 
for  sections  and  Assembly  plenary  sessions  with  sufficient  language  channels  for  the  use 
of  the  Assembly  (the  services  of  IBM  will  be  used  at  cost  price).  In  addition,  interpretation 
equipment  will  be  available  in  some  committee  rooms  where  necessary. 
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7.  Cost  of  participation  and  registration 

As  all  Assembly  participants  are  housed  in  the  same  standard  of  accommodation  there 
will  be  a  unified  price  of  $10  a  day,  which  includes  single  room  accommodation,  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner,  all  service  and  transportation.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  registration  fee 
of  $30  per  person,  which  means  that  the  expenses  per  delegate  in  attending  the  Assembly  for 
the  whole  period  will  be  $200. 

It  is  planned  as  far  as  possible  to  have  this  amount  collected  in  advance  of  the  Assembly  to 
facilitate  smooth  and  fast  registration  on  the  arrival  day,  Wednesday,  July  3  (departure  on 
Saturday,  July  20).  Registration  forms  with  detailed  information  will  be  sent  to  participants 
from  November  1967  onwards  with  a  request  for  early  payment. 


8.  Host  arrangements  in  Sweden 

The  invitation  to  hold  the  Assembly  in  Sweden  has  been  given  by  the  Ecumenical  Council 
in  Sweden  and  it  has  constituted  a  host  committee,  chaired  by  Archbishop  Gunnar  Hultgren, 
with  membership  from  the  various  churches  in  Sweden.  Besides  this  committee,  a  local  arrange¬ 
ments  committee  has  been  set  up  in  Uppsala  also  chaired  by  the  Archbishop,  this  committee 
is  composed  of  leading  lay  persons  in  Uppsala  with  various  professional  skills.  Both  com¬ 
mittees  have  had  a  number  of  meetings  and  have  proved  to  give  extremely  valuable  services 
for  efficient  planning  for  the  Assembly.  Archbishop  Hultgren  will  continue  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  both  committees  after  his  retirement  as  Archbishop  of  Uppsala  from  October 
1967  on.  The  Secretary  of  the  Ecumenical  Council,  Dr.  Lars  Thunberg,  will  have  overall 
secretarial  responsibilities,  but  the  present  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Archbishop  in 
Uppsala,  Pastor  Sten  Hoglund,  is  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  the  Assembly  in  Upp¬ 
sala.  He  has  already  given  all  the  necessary  time  to  the  Assembly  preparations  and  from 
October  1967  onwards,  he  will  give  his  full  time  to  this.  On  Sunday,  July  14,  the  participants 
are  invited  to  Stockholm  and  a  committee  in  Stockholm,  chaired  by  the  Bishop  of  Stockholm, 
Helge  Ljungberg,  will  be  responsible  for  the  local  arrangements  there. 


9.  Location  and  Communications 

Uppsala  is  situated  70  km  north  of  Stockholm  and  is  easily  reached  by  train  and  air. 
Arlanda  International  Airport  is  located  mid-way  between  Stockholm  and  Uppsala  not  more 
than  one  hour  by  road  from  Uppsala  and  is  therefore  ideally  situated  for  international 
communications . 


Appendix  XXIII  (a) 


Visitors  Programme  in  Uppsala 


It  has  become  evident  that  a  number  of  people  from  Western  European  countries  and 
from  the  USA  in  particular  would  be  interested  in  paying  a  visit  to  Uppsala  during  the 
Assembly.  Although  not  wishing  to  turn  visitors  away  from  Uppsala  disappointed,  it  is 
obvious  that  difficulties  will  be  experienced  in  giving  them  an  impression  of  the  Assembly 
and,  at  the  same  time,  protecting  the  Assembly’s  proceedings  from  undue  disturbance.  The 
facilities  of  the  meeting  rooms  do  not  allow  a  great  number  of  visitors  to  be  present  at  the 
plenary  sessions  and  the  rather  large  number  of  press  accreditations  (750)  should  provide 
ample  opportunity  for  the  general  public  to  be  informed  fully  of  the  work  of  the  Assembly 
both  through  press,  radio  and  TV.  The  accommodation  situation  in  Uppsala  itself  does  not 
permit  many  visitors  to  stay,  but  there  are  of  course  possibilities  in  nearby  Stockholm  (70  km). 

The  staff  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  encourage  visitors  to  come 
to  Uppsala  during  the  Assembly  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  made  known  that  for 
those  who  come  certain  possibilities  will  be  made  available  for  them  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  work  of  the  WCC  as  a  whole. 
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The  staff  therefore  proposes  that,  if  the  Executive  Committee  agrees,  the  following  could 
be  made  available  for  such  visitors : 

1.  Next  to  the  Assembly  Hall,  Fyrishallen,  there  will  be  erected  an  experimental  wooden 
church  building,  seating  approximately  150-200  persons.  Close  circuit  TV  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  business  in  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Assembly  will  be  transmitted 
to  this  building  where  visitors  can  come  and  go  free  of  charge.  This  would  permit 
staff  to  keep  a  check  on  visitors  without  badges  and  prevent  their  entry  into  the 
Assembly  Hall  building  itself. 

2.  On  the  occasion  of  services  in  the  Cathedral,  there  will  be  a  certain  number  of  places 
available  for  the  general  public  and  a  transmission  of  the  service  may  be  heard  outside 
the  Cathedral. 

3.  A  number  of  the  special  evening  programmes,  in  particular  where  audiovisual  aid  will 
be  used,  could  be  duplicated  and  made  available  for  visitors.  There  could  also  be  one 
or  two  repeated  performances  of  the  church  play,  performed  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
when  the  Assembly  is  meeting  in  the  University  Aula.  For  such  evenings,  tickets  could 
be  sold  probably  at  a  rate  of  SKr.  2.50  (50  cents). 

4.  On  each  afternoon  of  the  week,  except  Sunday,  during  the  Assembly,  a  speakers* 
programme  could  be  arranged  in  the  University  Aula,  inviting  important  personalities 
attending  the  Assembly  to  give  half  hour  talks  on  various  subjects,  possibly  2  speakers 
a  day.  This  programme  could  be  scheduled  to  take  place  from  approximately  2-3.30 
each  afternoon.  For  these  events,  tickets  could  also  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price  of 
SKr.  1.50  (30  cents). 

5.  During  the  time  of  the  Assembly,  there  will  be  a  number  of  evenings  of  church  music 
in  the  Cathedral  after  the  close  of  evening  sessions  for  the  benefit  of  Assembly  partici¬ 
pants  and  the  general  public. 

6.  In  a  special  auditorium  of  the  University  where  audiovisual  material  can  be  shown, 
a  programme  of  documentary  films  on  subjects  related  to  the  ecumenical  movement 
could  be  shown  at  various  times.  A  modest  fee  of  SKr.  1 . —  (20  cents)  could  be  charged. 

7.  An  exhibition  on  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  one  on  Archbishop  Soderblom 
will  also  be  available  for  the  general  public  in  Uppsala  as  well  as  an  exhibition  on  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  one  on  modern  church  art  in  Stockholm.  The  visitors 
should  be  notified  about  these  exhibitions. 
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Fourth  Assembly  Draft  Programme  Appendix  XXIII  (b) 
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Appendix  XXIII  (c) 


Uppsala  Assembly  Normal  Daily  Time-Table 


9.00-  9.30 
9.30-12.30 

13.00 

16.30-18.00 

18.30 

20.00-21.15 


Worship  (if  Bible  studies,  to  9.45) 
or  12.45  Morning  sessions 
(10.45-11.15  coffee  break) 

Lunch 

or  18.15  Afternoon  session 
Evening  meal 
or  21.45  Evening  session 
Evening  prayers  (15  minutes) 


No  break  will  be  needed  between  Morning  Worship  or  Bible  Study  and  the  first  morning 
session,  or  between  the  evening  session  and  evening  prayers,  since  there  will  be  no  change  of 
meeting  place. 

When  plenary  sessions  meet  in  the  sports  hall,  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  can  be 
prolonged  by  15  minutes  (as  indicated). 

The  length  of  evening  sessions  will  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  programme,  the 
longer  time  being  designed  specially  for  sessions  shared  between  two  groups. 


Appendix  XXIII  (d) 


Assembly  Bible  Study  Proposals 

(Revised) 

It  is  proposed: 

1.  That  seven  Bible  study  sessions  be  held  on  seven  consecutive  mornings  (Sunday, 
July  7  excepted)  between  July  6  and  13  inclusive,  the  first  two  being  plenary  sessions 
of  the  Assembly,  and  the  subsequent  five  being  held  in  the  six  Sections. 

2.  That  the  Scripture  passages  to  be  taken  on  these  seven  occasions  be  those  used  in  the 
seven  Bible  studies  of  the  pre-Assembly  booklet. 

3.  That  the  same  passages  be  used  in  all  Sections,  and  that  on  all  seven  mornings  the  same 
method  be  used  as  was  employed  at  New  Delhi,  namely : 

16  minutes  —  opening  prayer;  reading  of  the  passage;  brief  introduction  to  background 
and  basic  question  (by  leader). 

4  minutes  —  silent  meditation. 

13  minutes  —  brief  comments  from  the  floor. 

12  minutes  —  summing  up  and  closing  prayers  (by  leader). 

4.  That  the  first  two  Bible  studies  be  held  in  plenary  session,  and  the  following  five  in 
the  various  Sections. 


Appendix  XXIII  (e) 


Assembly  Films 


A.  First  Evening  (July  4) 

A  short  film  (maximum  12  minutes,  but  maybe  only  5)  to  follow  the  speech  on  the  Main 
Theme.  Probably  to  be  made  for  us  by  a  Czechoslovakian  firm. 

This  film  should  use  various  modern  techniques  and  approaches  to  portray  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  exhilaration  of  modern  man  (not  just  man  as  an  individual,  but  man  in  community 
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and  in  the  totality  of  his  existence)  in  this  world  in  which  the  only  permanent  factor  is  change 
(and  change  at  an  ever  increasing  speed). 

The  film  should  be  “secular,”  in  that  it  does  not  spell  out  any  “Christian”  attitude  towards 
what  is  going  on.  Possible  issues  to  be  used  as  illustrations  are  the  armaments  race ;  develop¬ 
ment  (the  gap  between  North  and  South);  need  for  new  international  structures;  racism;  the 
rapidly  increasing  influence  of  the  mass  communications;  population  explosion  and  related 
questions;  the  “over-developed”  nations;  the  tension  between  the  generations  (with  some 
emphasis  on  the  doings  of  the  younger  generation,  which  the  older  finds  so  hard  to  under¬ 
stand!).  The  film  should  discern  between  “newness”  and  “novelty.”  We  suggest  that  it  might 
proceed  from  the  meaningless  bewilderment  of  novelty  to  an  indication  of  the  real  choices 
which  confront  modern  man  through  what  is  both  new  and  old;  no  answers  to  be  given,  but 
meaningful  choices  to  be  at  least  hinted  at. 

The  film  maker  should  have  a  free  hand,  once  the  WCC  has  made  clear  what  it  wants  the 
film  to  do.  The  WCC  can,  however,  request  two  or  three  tentative  treatments  to  be  produced, 
from  which  it  could  then  make  its  choice. 

Such  a  film,  although  not  directly  related  to  the  churches  and  their  programme,  could 
be  very  well  used  by  the  member  churches  as  a  discussion  film  in  the  follow-up  of  the  Assembly. 
It  should  have  the  staggering  power  of  some  of  the  best  contemporary  poetry  rather  than  be 
documentary  in  nature;  it  should  not  argue,  but  rather  convey  the  confusing  variety  of 
facts,  factors  and  possible  tendencies. 


Second  Evening  (July  5) 

A  film  of,  say,  30-40  minutes’  duration,  to  be  made  for  us  by  the  BBC  or  some  television 
company,  depicting  the  variety  of  the  churches  round  the  world,  the  variety  of  the  situations 
and  challenges  they  confront,  and  the  variety  of  the  ways  in  which  they  either  do  or  do  not 
attempt  to  relate  themselves  to  the  societies  in  which  they  are  set. 

This  is  seen  as  quite  different  from  the  highly  stylised  presentation  of  the  first  evening, 
although  it  might  deal  with  some  of  the  same  themes  in  quite  a  different  way.  It  would  be 
in  the  realist  style  for  which  the  BBC  is  famous. 

The  film  could  be  made  from  the  position  of  an  informed  and  sympathetic  outsider 
looking  at  the  Church.  Ted  Gill  has  some  useful  suggestions  as  to  how  the  great  diversity 
within  the  churches  could  effectively  be  put  across.  Then  we  deal  with  the  pluralistic  world 
and  its  issues,  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  churches  either  do  or  do  not  attempt  to 
relate  themselves  effectively  to  these  issues.  The  different  local  church- world  situations  should 
be  treated  as  fundamental,  though  there  should  be  some  build-up  to  issues  at  the  national  and 
(relatively  slightly)  international  levels.  The  point  must  be  made  clearly  that  “the  Church” 
empirically  comprises  this  great  variety  of  persons,  situations  and  attitudes.  To  what  climax 
should  this  build  ?  We  suggest  a  final  gallery  of  human  faces  each  making  the  appeal  of  one 
or  other  form  of  human  need  —  and  in  each  the  face  of  Christ  who  says  to  his  Church 
“Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these...” 

As  regards  the  rest  of  the  second  evening,  we  like  the  thought  of  this  being  built  up  under 
the  combined  auspices  of  a  specially  appointed  producer,  plus  Penry  Jones.  Suggestions  made 
by  our  group  were:  First  the  film,  then  three  or  four  different-type  persons  spotlighted  in  the 
dark  discussing  the  film  (scripted),  leading  on  to  items  by  the  Sydney  Carter  group  of  singers, 
concluding  with  a  Swedish  modern  dance  group  presentation  of  either  “How  sing  the  Lord’s 
song  in  a  strange  land...?”  Or  “Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.” 


*  *  * 


Re  finances,  John  Taylor  reports:  “Our  main  financial  responsibility  would  be  for  the  first 
short  film,  for  which  the  World  Council  should  be  ready  to  pay  $14,000,  with  the  understanding 
that  we  would  seek  financial  contributions  from  Christian  film  organisations  who  might  wish 
to  make  use  of  this.  I  also  think  it  essential  that  we  invest  some  money  in  this  second  evening, 
be  it  only  a  few  thousand  dollars,  to  show  our  good  faith  and  so  that  we  can  expect  to  have 
the  legal  rights  to  distribute  it  to  our  member  churches  after  Uppsala.” 
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B.  A  Further  Proposal  (to  be  adapted  for  either  July  5  or  July  17) 

This  is  to  be  used  only  on  condition  that  the  finances  can  be  wholly  raised  apart  from  the 
Assembly  budget. 

Another  Pilgrim  is  a  theatrical  event  designed  to  embody  the  concept  that  the  pilgrim 
church  today  faces  quite  different  temptations,  distractions  and  challenges  from  those  of 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  (from  which  the  event  takes  its  name).  Aesthetically  the  event  is  structured 
through  the  use  of  contrasts.  These  contrasts  are  revealed  through  the  use  of  films,  dance, 
taped  sound  and  observer  participation.  The  presupposition  of  the  piece  is  this:  whereas 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  in  Pilgrim's  Progress  had  the  problem  of  establishing  ways  of  avoiding  the 
world,  the  problem  of  the  pilgrim  today  is  in  knowing  and  establishing  ways  of  involvement 
and  concern  with  the  world  which  are  honest  and  redemptive.  The  choice  of  dance  and  film 
as  primary  modes  of  presentation  are  related  to  the  great  potential  of  those  arts  for  transcend¬ 
ing  cultural  and  language  diversity,  and  to  the  immediacy  of  their  impact. 

The  beginning  sequences  of  the  film  and  dance  are  juxtaposed  in  the  widest  possible  ways. 
One  film  merely  shows  a  “traditional”  and  general  worship  service  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  other  film  contraposes  with  elements  of  the  services  clips  from  documentary  and  other 
material  indicating  the  energy,  joy,  and  agony  of  the  world.  The  dancers  serve  as  reactors 
and  mediators  between  the  audience  and  the  films,  and  between  the  films  themselves.  The 
audience  may  join  in  at  times  with  the  action  and  speaking  of  the  church-service  film,  and  at 
other  times  with  the  songs  and  attitudes  of  the  contrasting  film  clips.  The  contrast  continues 
perhaps  through  three-quarters  of  the  presentation.  Then  there  is  revealed  the  essential  fact 
that  the  Church  is  the  world  and  the  world  exists  in  the  Church. 

Figures  from  the  clips  appear  in  the  film  of  the  church  service;  members  of  the  church 
service  congregation  are  seen  leaving  and  appearing  in  the  o'her  film  clips.  The  ending  is  an 
ambigous  melange  of  judgment  and  grace.  From  the  severe,  and  ironic,  contrasts  of  the  earlier 
portions,  the  melding  of  the  elements  of  both  films  and  the  dancers  together  create  notes  of 
hope,  bewilderment,  and  possibility  which  is  the  tone  upon  which  the  piece  ends. 


Appendix  XXIII  (f) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 


14. 


List  of  Assembly  Committees 

(Revised) 


Credentials 
Nominations 
Policy  Reference  I 
Policy  Reference  II 
Business 
Worship 

Press  and  Public  Relations 
Assembly  Message 
Division  of  Studies 
Faith  and  Order  (DoS) 

Church  and  Society  (DoS) 

Studies  in  Mission  and  Evangelism  (DoS) 

Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

Sub-Committees:  (a)  Ecumenical  Institute 

(b)  Laity 

(c)  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church,  Family  and 
Society 

(d)  Youth 


Education 
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15. 


16. 

17. 


18. 

19. 

20. 


Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 
Sub-Committees :  (a)  Inter-Church  Aid 

(b)  Refugees  and  Migration 

(c)  World  Service 

(d)  Use  of  Personnel 

Specialised  Assistance  to  Social  Projects  (DICARWS) 

Division  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

Sub-Committees:  (a)  Joint  Action  for  Mission 

(b)  Education  and  Preparation  for  Mission  and  Evangelism 

(c)  Urban  and  Industrial  Mission 

(d)  Sponsored  Agencies 

(e)  Structure  and  Relationships 

Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 
Finance 

Communications  (including  Department  of  Information) 


Appendix  XXIV 


Statement  on  Vietnam  in  Connection  with  the  Document  of  Central  Committee  of  the 

World  Council  of  Churches 

(Statement  by  Bishop  Bartha)* 


We,  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  considering  that  the  “Statement  on 
Vietnam,”  presented  by  the  Policy  Reference  Committee  II,  does  not  express  our  point  of  view 
on  the  problem  of  Vietnam,  find  it  important  to  give  an  account  of  our  point  of  view  in  the 
form  of  a  special  opinion: 

“The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  repeatedly  emphasised  the  acute  concern  of  Chris¬ 
tians  over  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  WCC  has  shown  its  solidarity  with  the  suffering  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam.  WCC  has  acknowledged,  that  the  duty  of  a  Christian  is  to  demand  the 
cessation  of  the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  WCC  has  drawn  attention  to  many  negative 
consequences  of  the  continuing  cruel  war.  WCC  has  also  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  solve  their  own  problems  without  foreign  intervention. 

“However,  in  various  statements  of  the  WCC  on  Vietnam  a  tendency  can  be  seen  to  evade 
the  question  of  the  real  causes  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  ignore  the  solution  of  the  con¬ 
flict.” 

“That  is  why  we  consider,  that  from  our  point  of  view,  the  origin  of  the  Vietnam  tragedy 
is  the  entirely  unjustified  military  intervention  of  the  USA  in  the  internal  life  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  The  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops  from  the  territory  of  Vietnam,  without  any 
condition,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  Vietnam  problem  must  be  settled  on  the  basis  of 
the  Geneva  Agreements.” 

We  ask  for  this  special  opinion  to  be  included  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


*The  following  wished  to  be  named  as  supporting  the  statement : 

Nikodim,  Metropolitan  of  Leningrad  and  Ladoga 
Philaret,  Archbishop  of  Kiev  and  Galicia 
Vladimir,  Bishop  of  Kirov  and  Slobodskoy 
Prof.  Archpriest  L.  Voronov 
Prof.  Nicolas  Zabolotsky 
Bishop  Z61tan  Kaldy. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking  you  for  your  permission  to  make  some  explanatory  remarks 
concerning  the  statement. 

While  we  are  issuing  well  balanced  papers  on  international  affairs,  human  history  seems 
to  run  with  a  shocking  acceleration  towards  catastrophe.  The  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  the  Middle  East  crisis,  show  how  far  we  are  from  the  insight  and  acceptance  of  the 
recognition  which  is  otherwise  a  common  one  amongst  us:  international  controversies 
cannot  be  solved  by  war  in  an  atomic  age. 

Facing  this  situation,  we  ought  to  see,  as  if  in  a  mirror,  the  helplessness,  the  inadequacy, 
the  ineffectivness  and  frustration  of  Christian  peace-making  service.  Therefore  I  would 
hesitate  to  speak  of  an  increasing  measure  of  Christian  responsibility,  as  the  paper  does.  On 
the  contrary,  I  would  speak  with  deepest  sorrow  and  repentance  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
able  to  help.  We  are  issuing  documents  which  are  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  baskets  of 
diplomats.  We  are  trying  to  intervene,  without  being  asked  by  anybody  to  do  so.  We  are 
expressing  “pia  desideria,”  we  are  giving  advice  to  the  antagonists,  which  is  not  heard. 

It  is  time  to  re-think  the  peace-making  service  of  Christianity.  I  hope  the  Uppsala  meeting 
will  enable  the  Christian  churches  to  make  decisive  steps  to  this  end. 

I  am  convinced,  that  the  line  of  this  re-thinking  can  be  only  the  following:  I  cannot  help 
having  the  feeling  that  we  are  not  doing  what  we  ought  to  do.  Proclaim  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
instead  of  our  human  wisdom  and  good-will.  Our  interventions,  advices  and  papers  are 
expressions  of  human  good-will.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  be  representatives  of  human 
good-will.  We  are  called  upon  to  be  instruments  of  the  Love  of  God,  in  order  to  proclaim  the 
Word  of  the  Lord. 

The  Word  of  the  Lord  who  wants  to  speak  is  very  clear.  He  says:  do  not  kill.  This  word 
can  be  heard  very  clearly  in  this  atomic  age.  Therefore  if  Vietnamese  people  would  kill  on 
American  soil,  we  would  be  obliged  to  say  with  utmost  sharpness :  No !  If  American  troops 
are  killing  Vietnamese  people,  we  have  to  say  in  a  very  sharp  voice,  expressing  the  Word  of 
the  Lord:  No! 

The  Word  of  the  Lord  is  connected  with  a  call  to  repentance,  to  changing  minds,  to 
metanoia,  to  changing  ways  since  the  old  ways  are  leading  to  catastrophe  and  annihilation. 

The  members  of  this  Committee,  who  signed  the  statement  are  convinced,  that  by  doing 
so,  they  are  contributing  in  a  very  humble  way,  maybe  in  inadequate  form,  to  a  clearer 
expression  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  who  wants  to  speak  on  international  affairs  today, 
saying:  change  your  minds  and  ways,  do  not  kill! 
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